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CHAPTER I. 

" Hi ! Hi ! Stop ! conductor, stop ! I told you, man, to put 
me down at Doctor Vyse's ; and wny the deuce can't you mmd 
what you're told 1" 

In ohedience to this summons, which was accompanied with a 
smart volley of pokes from the end of a thin German umbrella, 
the conductor hallooed along the roof to the driver, " Hold hard, 
Jim, near side;" and the Blackheath omnibus pulled up as 
sharply as the state of the roads would admit 

No sooner had the impatient inside jumped out, than while 
waiting for his change, he again sharply rebuked the conductor 
for having taken him beyond the spot he had named. 

"You know I said Minerva House, as plainly as I could 
speak, man, and here I shall have to go wading back through 
all this snow, when every minute is of the utmost consequence 
to me. You want a good strong opposition on the road, you 
do, fellow." 

" Why Mr. Impey, sir," replied the cad, in a whining tone, 
and with a slow shake of the head calculated to soften the 
hardest of hearts, " you see the roads is like so much glass, and 
as we had a lady hinside for the Terruss, I thought, if it were 
only for the sake of the poor osses, you know, sir, you wouldn't 
object to—" 

" Then you will please not to think for me for the future," 
answered the fussy little gentleman. " And come ! come ! 
come, man ! let me have that change, will you 1 or am I to go 
away without it, and summon you for it 1" 

" Very good, sir," said the conductor, while, as if to detain 
the impatient Mr. Impey as long as he could, he pretended to 
rout with his forefinger over the handful of silver he had just 
pulled out of his pocket ** Sharpish weather this, ain't it, sir?" 
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he added with a knowing grin, as he saw the little gentlemaa 
knocking his umbrella quickly on the ground. 

" D — n the weather, sir !" cried Mr. Impey, growing red in 
the face, and buttoning his great coat up with extreme vigor. 
"I want my change. Am I to wait here all day for my 
change 1 I only wish ^o heaven you'd refuse to give it me ! 
Once for all," he continued, going up to the man, and shaking 
his forefinger at him, " I ask you, in the presence of these wit- 
nesses, do you mean to give me my change, or not V 

" Certainly, Mr. Impey, sir," replied the cad, with a wink of 
his oflf eye and a knowing nod to the driver, " I'm sure we're 
quite heart-broken — ain't we, Jim? — to think as how we've 
been a detainen on yoUj." Then as he saw Mr, Inipey bounce 
suddenly round, as if to marqh off, he cried out, ** Oh, Mr. Im- 
pey ! here it is, if you please, sir ! I knew I'd got one some- 
where about me, sir." 

The impatient gentleman returned) and thrust out his hand 
toward the conductor, while he fixed his eye upon the badge, 
and muttered to himself, "One, four, eight, three. You shall 
suffer for this, my man, I'll take good care." 

Just as Mr. Impey was about to take the change, " by acci- 
dent" the coin slipped through the conductor's fingers and fell 
into the snow, leaving ^ round hole to mark the spot. 

" 0-o-o-h ! dear ! dear ! I beg your* pardon, I'm sure, Mr. 
Impey, sir !" exclaimed the Pinnibus cad, di-awing his breath in 
between^his teeth^ and lifting up his fopt as if in extreme agony. 
Theu thrusting his tpngue into his cheek, he cried out "All 
right, Jim ! drive on !" 

As the pmnibus left the furious Mr. Inapey, the conductor saw 
him now stooping down and hunting for the money with the 
point of his umbrella among the snow, and now raising himself 
straight up and shaking his fist after him ; whereupon the con- 
ductor, who was doing the " double-shuffle" on his little square 
ledge behind the omnibus, put his hand to the side of his mouth 
and shouted out at the tpp of his voice, " Be so good as t% give 
my love to Doctor Vyse's cook, will you, sir V* and as he heard 
the passengers titter, he added " and kiss Mary Himn for Jim, 
please, sir." 

This set all the passengers off laughing, and a young gentle- 
man with an imperial, a very nan*ow and very flat brim to his 
hat, who sat on the box sucking the be^lj^ilver horse's leg at 
the head of his 9bort cane, turned round and complimented the 
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conductor, by saying, " Hulloa, Bill ! you walked into the old *un 
like one o'clock. You've been having a feed of beans on the 
road." 

** Yes, sir," replied Bill, touching his hat, " I think there's a 
few chalks for our side. He's an uncommon sweet tempered 
roan, Mr. Impey is, to be sure, even when he gets out of the 
right side of his bed, and this morning he seems to have been iu 
such a ter'ble hurry that he got out on the wrong 'un. I 
wonder what's up at Minervar House now, eh, Jim 1 Only 
look at the old 'un yonder, how he's a cutten over the heath, 
right up to his ankles in snow, 'coz he won't take the time to go 
round by the road." 

" So he is ; he's after summut queer, I'll wager. Bill," cried 
Jim, slapping his left hand against his right side as fast as he 
could to warm it. " And he don't know on that ditch t'other 
side as is chock full of snow. Teddy nearly druv the * Celerity ' 
into it t'other morning — ^it's right level with the road now. 
There, I told you so, Bill ! Just look at him ! Bang up to his 
thighs, s'elp me — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

" Haugh ! Haugh !" roared Bill, as he again broke into the 
double-shuffle. "Well, that comes o' being in such a plaguy 
hurry. However, I shan't cry my eyes out about it. I hope the 
gen'elman wears drawers, Jim." 

" Who is he, do you 'know, conductor 1" asked the inside 
passenger, who sat next the door, in a plum-colored mackintosh, 
that rustled like brown paper every time he moved, and made 
the whole omnibus smell of India rubber. '* Does he live down 
here]" 

" Oh, no, sir !" answered the cad, " he only comes down here 
to see Doctor Vyse, the schoolmaster. They're relations, I 
think." Then hallooing to the driver, he asked, "Didn't Doctor 
Vyse marry Impey's sister, Jim 1" 

When Jim had answered, " he had heerd tell as much," the 
conductor proceeded. " Oh yes ! I'm sartain he did, for I never 
seed two people so much alike in all my homed days. She's 
got his nose, if ever I seed a woman with a man's nose afore. 
But they say he's an uncommon clever lawyer." 

" What ! in the profession, then !" said a gentleman with a 
blue bag, and a narrow black satin fiill peeping out from the 
middle of the fall of his stock. " In business for himself, do 
you know 1 Impey ! Impey ! Impey ! Dear me, I don't rec- 
ollect the name ! Now are you sure it isn't Skimpey, sir, of 

A* 
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the firm of Skimpey, Richards, and Skimpey," be added, looking 
round the buss, with a frown and a shake of his head, as if he 
were a counsel cross-examinins some obstinate witness. 

"No, sir, Impey's my man,'* replied the cad. " Old Impey, 
of Lyon's Inn. I know him well, 'coz he's pulled me up twice 
afore his honor the Lord Mayor—- once for stoppen to take a 
drain with Charley Bussill, the policeman — you know Charley 
Bussill, Jim V* he cried out, again appealing to the driver, " him 
as has got seven year on it across the water " — and when Jim 
had put up his whip in the affirmative, the conductor went on, 
" ana t'other time he summonsed me for declaring he were 
drunk, and refusen to take him by the last buss, which he made 
out were out of spite, and nearly got me boxed for it. — One 
inside for the Temiss, Jim," he added, again calling along the 
roof 

" Impey, of Lyon's Inn ! dear me, yes ! How strange I 
should have forgotten it — very strange certainly !" exclaimed 
the gentleman with the bag, looking round with a bland smile 
at his fellow insides, as much as to say, " Isn't it." " And I 
know the man so well. Does a good deal of discounting and 
common law. His managing clerk's name is Cohen, and a very 
nice gentlemanly fellow he is. I've seen him at King's Bench 
walk during term time, with at least fifty writs in his hand. 
He's worth his weight in gold that man is. Impey wouldn't 
part with him for any thing. Egad ! it's not much use asking 
for time in that office ; for while Impey 's promising it you, 
hang me if Cohen isn't off to sign judgment. 'Oh! they're 
clever dogs, they are. Gad ! I do think Impey's one of the 
sharpest fellows we have in the profession." 

"Ah, you may well say that, sir!" said the cad, with his 
elbows on the windows of the door. " I'm blowed if he ain't 
as sharp as the back of an eaten'-house knife, and walks into 
you when you least expects it. He's as knowing, too, I may 
say, as a Hinglish cap'en, at Boulong-summare. Ain't he a fel- 
low for having his wnack for his money, just. Why, he's just 
this sort of chap, you see : if one of them there scoundrelly 
cheap Greenwich steamers undertook to land him at Hunger- 
ford, and then arter all was to put him ashore at London bridge 
— as you know, ladies and gen'elmen, they almost always makes 
a pint o' doinff — I do werily believe he'd have out a po'-chay 
and four to take him right through the city; or if so be as it 
was a fine day, and he preferred the water, he'd engage the 
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lord mayor's barge, and the wery next morning commence a 
baction agin the company for the bexpenses. — Number six in 
the Terruss, Jim." 

" And serve the rascals perfectly right," exclaimed tbe law- 
yer's clerk, indignantly. " A contract's a contract all the world 
over. What are tbe plain facts of the case ? A agrees to de- 
liver B at C, and, instead of doing so, deposits him at D. And 
what remedy has B 1 why to go by either E or F to C, and then 
immediately institute proceedings against A for tbe expenses be 
had incurred in proceeding beyond D, as laid down by my Lord 
Abinger, in the case of Snare v, Anderson and others, in the 
sixth of Barnwell and Cress well* I would do tbe very same — " 

Here tbe sudden pulling up of tbe omnibus threw tbe stout 
lady, who was about to alight, with such violence into the lap 
of tbe gentleman with the blue bag, that it evidently left him no 
breath in bis body to proceed with his speech. The conductor 
led tbe laugh in which all tbe passengers joined, while the poor 
clerk, though e^dently bursting with passion, but still gasping 
for breath, was unable to get out a word. 

While tbe conductor was feeling for the change for the lady, 
who stood at tbe foot of the steps, a big, heavy bell was beard 
ringing sharply at the other side of tbe heath. " Only bark bow 
old Impey's a-tugging at that there school-bell of Dr. Vyse's," hal- 
looed the cad to the driv^. " There must be summat uncommon 
pvessen tbe matter there, Jim. I'd stand something handsome 
now, if I knowed what was in tbe wind in that quarter. My 
eye ! just hark at him. There goes another peal for you, when be 
knows, too, that tbe poor boy 'ain't bad time to answer the fust. 
Why if he'd come down with the joyful news of tbe deatb of some 
rich relation of old Vyse's, and the whole property being throwd 
into Chanceiy, be couldn't be more banxious." Then, as be 
gave the lady her change, be once more shouted out — "All 
right, Jim ! Push along, time's up now !" 

As soon as tbe buss was under weigh again, Jim turned his 
bead round, and said, from over bis shoulder, ** It can't be noth- 
ing about any of Vyse's young gen''elmen, you know. Bill, coz 
it's holiday-time. Besides, they don't consam Impey." 

" And catch him a-taking tbe buss and a-paying for it, when 
he's about ere a thing as don't consam him," replied tbe con- 
ductor, jumping down upon the step, and stamping bis feet to 
warm them. ** Depend on it, whenever you sees old Impey in 
such a plaguy rattung hurry as be is to-day, he's arter some 
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queer game or other. It really looks as if old Vyse had been 
up to summat. However, let the doctor a been doing whatever 
he may, all I've got to say is this here — So long as he's got old 
Irapey on his side, he's sartain sure in the end to be proved as 
hinnocent as Captain Warner's long range." 



CHAPTER XL 

MiNERTA House was one of those old red brick capacious 
buildings which, a century back, had been the country mansion 
of some nobleman, but which, at the present time, had degen- 
erated into the '' pleasant and salubrious abode" for some sub- 
urban school. Any body would have sworn from the exterior 
alone it was an academy, even if the large, bright brass plate 
outside the front garden gate, and the long, cream-colored board 
which stretched across the entire building, between the first and 
second floor windows, had not told you, in the most conspicuous 
way possible, that it was 

" Dr. Vyse's Establishment for Young Gentlemen." 

The iron railings next the road had been carefully boarded up, 
and on the top of each of the old square red brick pillars that 
flanked the gate were two huge stone balls, with lines engraved 
on them so as to resemble globes. But what gave you a more 
lively idea of the academical character of the building, was 
that you could see, by the beds at each of the large first floor 
windows, that what had once been drawing-rooms had been con- 
verted into bed-rooms. Indeed, from the immense number of 
beds visible from the road, as well as from the huge imitation- 
stone figure of the Goddess of Wisdom which surmounted the 
front of the building, you not only knew it was a very large and 
flourishing academy, but also that it was ike " Minerva House" 
at which Mr. Impey had directed the omnibus conductor to set 
him down. On one side of the old mansion was a long, low 
building, lighted from the top by skylights. At a glance you 
saw it was the school-room, which had been nin up where the 
stables had formerly stood. The bricks of the new building 
were of so bright a red — indeed almost scarlet— and those of 
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the bouse itself were so embrowned by age aod smoke, that 
you not only felt sure the out-building was a recent addition, 
but you could almost fix the date when the scholastic necessities 
of the place had required the eking out of the old house. Be- 
hind the school-room you could perceive the upper part of a 
high pole, with a revolving top, and ropes dangling from it — 
such as is used for gymnastic exercises — so that there was no 
difficulty in fixing the locality of the playground. 

Doctor Vyse, the proprietor of this establishment, was a rev- 
erend gentleman, who prided himself on the blandness of his 
tone, the commanding respectability of his appearance, and the 
intellectual baldness of his head. Oflen had Mrs. Vyse, the 
partner of his bosom and school (his " foolish Annie," as he 
would call her), been heard to declare, as the doctor left her to 
visit the parents of some expected new pupil, that " she was 
certain no mother who had any regard for the welfare of her 
sou could, for one moment, hesitate about intrusting her child 
to the care of a man with such a benevolent brow and com- 
manding figure as *her Joseph' had." Indeed, in his broad- 
brimmed beaver hat, with his long, single-breasted, black sur- 
tout, buttoned close up to his throat, and almost touching his 
heels, and his black gaiters, fitting tight to the plump calves he 
gloried in, the schoolmaster looked as moral, learned, and lively 
as a hatchment. From his solemn and intellectual appearance, 
you might have fancied him one of the mutes in attendance on 
the remains of the dead languages. 

But Mrs. Vyse was by no means an impartial judge. Though 
"her Joseph" certainly was a remarkably fine, philosophic-look- 
ing man, still, his love for the good things of this vam, empty 
world had afflicted him with a slight abdominal protuberance, 
and a redundance of chin which weighed as heavily on his 
mind as it did on his neckcloth. In fact, he had so little per- 
ceptible neck, that the white kerchief he wound round his throat 
looked more like a wisp of muslin than a cravat. 

If so great a man could be said to have any failings, assuredly 
Dr. Vyse's bitterest enemy could not have ascribed to him more 
than three, viz. — an over-partiality for classical quotations, an 
extreme love of the kissing cnist, with plenty of good fresh 
butter, and a most studious regard for " appearances." This 
last, indeed, was his prime weakness. The fear of the world 
was the bugbear that haunted every moment of his life, and 
reg^ated every act he did. His hard-earned and spotless 
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reputation, as he termed it, he lived in continual dread of losing 
through any non-observance of the forms and ceremonies of 
society. Whatever he did, was done, because if left undone, as 
he said, " it would look so.** He dressed in black, because, 
being a schoolmaster, he thought it had " a much better look.** 
Not a speck of dirt or dust was to be seen throughout his house, 
not from any natural love of cleanliness, but for " the look of the 
^ thing." And his name was in the subscription lists to most of 
the chaiitable institutions, not because he had any wish to assist 
them, but because " it had such a benevolent look.** 

Indeed, Doctor Vyse's was that pinchbeck morality which so 
often passes current in the world, because it has all the look of 
the sterling article, and yet, when fairly tested, turns out to bo 
only the sham of vanity, and nothing but brass, after all. He 
was one of the many highly respectable men who seek to do 
good, as boys strive to smoke — not from any innate liking of it, 
but because it is generally admired in others. All he desired 
was the applause of the world ; and if he performed the acts of 
virtue, it was not for virtue's sake, but for the approbation that 
was attached to it. In a word, he wanted the wages, though , 
he knew he " scamped " the work. 

No one was so well aware of this as Impey. He was too 
acute an observer of human nature, and too qmck a reader of it, to 
have remained in ignorance of his brother-in-law's weak point. 
And having discovered it, he was too "knowing" a man, not to 
take care, if ever he wanted a favor at Vyse's hands, so to 
work this ruling passion, as to throw the whole obligation upon 
the doctor. 

It was evident from the impatience of the lawyer's manner, 
that he had to-day come down to the school upon some equally 
obliging and important mission. For the third time within 
almost as many minutes had he rung so violently at the big 
school bell, perched up against the wall in its little Sentry box, 
that two or three passers-by, arrested by the furious noise, had 
stopped to see what was the matter at Minerva House. 

Suddenly the man-sei*vant came hurrying through the glass 
door of tl^ hall, slipping on his pink striped jacket as he ran 
across the garden. When he opened the little wicket in the 
front gate, Impey, with his quick eye, soon saw from the moist 
state of the lad's front hair, the cause of the delay. 

" Well, you've taken your time in coming, sir ! Perhaps it's 
expecting too much of a grand gentleman like you to attend to 
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the door," said Impey, with a sneer. ** Keeping me kicking^ 
my heels here in the cold until my feet are like two blocks of 
Wenham-lake ice, while you're beautifying yourself, indeed. 
Come ! open the door ! Is your master at home, eh V 

*' No, sir, he ain't — that is, isn't, I mean," answered the lad, 
coloring up, as he corrected the grammatical error Dr. Vyse 
had so often rebuked him for. " Master's gone to town — to a 
meeting — at Exeter Hall, 1 think, sir." 

" Gone to town ! The deuce, he has !" rtied Impey, stam])ing 
on the ground with vexation. " Tut, tut ! that's my luck all 
the world over. Do you know what time he's expected back — 
eh, stupid ?" 

" No, sir, I don't, but — a — ^he didn^t say, sir. It most likely 
will be very late, please, sir," the boy answered, playing with 
the key of the gate. 

" Well, never mind ! Open the door and let me in ; for see 
your master I must, if I have to wait till midnight for him," 
said Impey, impatiently. " Come ! let me in ! don't you hear, 
man 1" 

" Master mayn't be back till the last buss, sir," said the boy, 
still hesitating to open the gate. 

" Then I must see your mistress, that's all," cried Impey, in 
a passion. Come ! do for goodness' sake stir yourself, young 
man! Come! come Income!" he cried, clapping his hands 
with impatience. Then as he entered, he added, " You're get- 
ting so fat and lazy, that your master can't turn his back, but 
what you must go falling asleep ovfer the kitchen fire, without 
even so much as cleaning yourself after your dirty work ; and 
then, forsooth ! gentlemen must be kept shivering in the snow, 
while you're making youraelf fit to be seen. — Ugh ! I only wish 
you were a servant of mine, that's all, my man !" Then, per- 
ceiving the boy in his nervousness fumbling with the chain he 
was again putting up, the fidgetty little lawyer bounced round 
with ati oath, and skipping up the steps, was soon inside the 
doctor's " study," without waiting for the lad to show him the 
way. 

It was a cold room, walled in with book-cases filled with 
showily-bound volumes of the classics and religious and moral 
treati8es,'^gether with huge lexicons, dictionaries, and atlases. 
Not a speck of dust was to be seen, and over the tops of the 
easy chairs and the ends of the sofa hung thick anti-macassars, 
while in the center of the Turkey carpet, under the table, was 
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pinned a large square piece of newly washed brown hoiland. 
The steel stove was so bright and so like looking-glass that it 
seemed as if a good fire would crack it ; and Mrs. Vyse evi- 
dently thought it " too good to use," for behind^ the polished bars 
stood a small portable basket of fire, taking it very coolly, as if 
it were conscious it was no easy matter to poke it — ^notwith- 
standing on^ of the bed-room br^s pokers had been brought 
down expressly for the purpose. Indeed, what with the white 
snow without, and the over cleanliness and extreme chilliness of 
the room within, Impey shivered again as he entered it, and 
muttered out something about its being as ** cold as turning into 
clean sheets in the middle of December." 

Over the mantel-piece was a prize map of India, drawn and 
colored by one of the scholars, whose name and tender age, 
together with the date of the performance, were conspicuously, 
written in the bay of Bengal. By the side of this hung a cu- 
rious caligraphic specimen of the " tree of knowledge," which 
would have struck envy to the heart of Carstairs, and bearing 
a most luxuiiant crop of facts and dates ; while over the tree 
was flourished a fierce eagle with outstretched wings — the 
feathers of which seemed more like the curved blades of pen- 
knives than plumage — and bearing in its beak the name and 
age of the budding genius whose performance it was. 

Under a glass case on the chimney-pi^ce was a model of the 
Dover mail, done in card-board, with thin slices of horses and 
coachman and guard cut out of the same material ; all of which 
would have looked extremely natural, provided the mind could 
have conceived the men and nags sitting for their portraits after 
they had been respectively mangled. This likewise was the 
handiwork of one of the young gentlemen after he had left ; and 
according to a little ivory tablet let into the mahogany pedestal, 
had been presented to Doctor Vyse by Master Edward Chaplin 
" as a token of esteem and regard for his late preceptor." 

On the table stood a splendid silver inkstand. This, an en- 
graved inscription told you, had also been presented ** by the 
, young gentlemen of the first class to their highly valued and 
profoundly learned preceptor." Close to the inkstand lay an- 
other present to the much loved schoolmaster. It was " an 
humble token," according to the inscription, of Doctor Vyse's 
** virtues as a man, and his talents as a scholar," and consisted 
of a mother-of-pearl and or-molu pen-holder and paper-knife, 
enshrined in a maroon morocco case. 
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From Mr. Impey's extreme irritability of manner it was easy 
to tell that something had occurred which not only required Dr. 
Vyse's immediate attention, but was of vital importance to Mr. 
Impey himself. Every bodly who had seen him with his papers 
under his arm bustling up and down Chancery Lane, knew 
what a brisk, active little man he generally was. Jndeed his 
ruddy complexion — which was as red as a bathing woman's at 
the sea-side — told you that he delighted to have his " nerves 
braced," as he called it, and was a daily patronizer of the shower- 
bath and horse-hair gloves. But to-day he was more biisk and 
active than usual. Every limb seemed to be alive, and every 
muscle in his frame to be under some extraordinary stimulus. 

When first he entered the room he swung the large easy- 
chair round and threw himself into it. But scarcely had he been 
there a second before he was up again, pacing the room with 
short, quick steps, and striking the palm of one hand sharply 
against the knuckles of the otner. Afler a minute or two he 
stopped suddenly before the glass, and nervously began to ar- 
range hb spruce, well-starched, and neatly-tied color^ Madras 
neckcloth. Then he pulled his natty little blue suitout tightly 
in at the waist, and gazed with evident satisfaction at his dapper 
figure in the glass, while he rubbed up his short and wiry black 
hair, till it curled stifier than ever. Presently, thrusting his 
hand violently into his breeches-pocket, he was off, up and down 
the room again, blowing rather than whistling a tune. But this 
did not last long ; for the next moment he was standing before 
the window that looked into the little front garden, running his 
eye over the formal and closely-clipped evergreens, that were 
arranged upon the grass-plat, and had more the appearance of 
huge green skittles, than snrubs. Tossing his head up with pity 
for the poor doctor, who had taken such pains to make even his 
trees bear witness to his extreme love of order, the lawyer threw 
himself once more back in the easy-chair, and took up the 
showily-bound volume which lay ostentatiously open at the cor- 
ner of the table, as if some one had just been reading it ; but 
finding it was " Paley's Moral Philosophy," he flung it down 
again, saying to himself with a chuckle, ** What a fellow that 
Vyse is for appearances ! Hang me if he does a thing without 
first thinking how it will took** Then he began to dust the 
snow off his brown cloth boots, until at last, fairly tired out, tho 
fidgety little man rushed to the bell and puUed it until the serv- 
ant came running into the room. 
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The boy was about to tell Mr. Impey that hb master toas at 
home to hiirif when the voice of Dr. Vyse was heard hallooing 
from the school-room. " Here, Sam, Sara ! step this way — 
there's a good fellow." 

Impey took his hat and hurried in the direction of the voice, 
shaking his head as he went along, and bursting out laughing, 
half with joy at finding the schoolmaster at home, and half in 
contempt at the doctor's love of appearances, which had made 
him say he was " out." 

" Well, how are you, Impey 1" said the doctor, who, veith an 
old broad-brimmed hat on, and one of the man-servant's aprons 
tied round his waist, was perched up on a pair of steps, busily 
engaged — ^brush in one hand and eye-glasses in the other — 
whitewashing the school-room. " Have you seen Annie, eh V 

" Why, I thought you were at Exeter Hall, Joseph !" said 
Impey, grinning at the queer figure the reverend gentleman ap- 
peared. ** But of course you only said so for the look of the 
thing/^ he added, ironically, taking up his brother-in-law's fa- 
vorite phrase. " However, I want to speak with you alone, on 
very particular business ; so come down, for I've no time to lose, 
I can tell you." 

" Why, what's going on now, eh, Sam 1" inquired the school- 
master, peering down from the top of the steps. " Well, you 
certainly seemed in a little bit of a huny, by the way you set 
to work at the bell. I was afraid it was some carriage folks, 
do you know, come to see the school before we had done. Just 
let's finish this coiner ; I shan't be a minute over it, and then I 
shall be at your service as long as you please." 

" Tut ! tut ! tut !" said Impey, sharply, with his tongue against 
his teeth, and making almost the same chirping noise as a robin. 
" You can do that at any time, man, so do come down, and for 
heaven's sake take that apron off, for you look more like a 
methodistical bricklayer with it on, than the head of a classical 
establishment," he added, with such a dexterous thrust at the 
doctor's love for appearances, as he knew would be sure to fetch 
him down, if any thing could. " Why the deuce can't you have 
proper people to do your whitewashing work, Joseph, instead 
of i-uining a good suit of clothes to save a sixpence t There, 
just look at your gaiters ! why they're all black and white, like 
a speckled hen." 

This had the desired effect, and brought the doctor quickly 
to the ground. As he stood looking first at one gaiter and then 
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at the other, to assure himself that he was in the disreputable 
plight Impey had made out, he said, with greater philosophy 
than usual, " But no matter, it's only an old suit I put on for 
the occasion. Besides, the oxyde of calcium is a detersive 
agent ; and you know, Sam — " 

" No, I don't know, and what's more, I don't want to know 
any thing about such stuflf," interrupted Impey, patting the floor 
quickly with his foot. " I tell you 1 want to see you," he cried 
out in an angry, impatient voice— but suddenly recollecting 
that the servant was in the room, he went close up to the doc- 
tor and whispered in his ear — ** on very particular business that 
concerns us both." 

" Leave the room, Williams," said Dr. Vyse to the lad, for 
the schoolmaster was half frightened at his brother-in-law's mys- 
terious manner. " Well ! well! well !" he continued nervously, 
as he turned round to the lawyer, and saw him fidgeting about, 
" I'll be with you directly, only let me have time to get my apron 
oflf, won't you ]" 

"You've no business with it on," quickly retorted Impey. 
** For my part, I can't see that the place wants any thing doing 
to it, at all— only you're such a man for looks, Joe." 

"Of course you can't, Sam," returned Vyse, tossing up his 
head till his double chin shook again, " of course you can't. But 
you know a school-room isn't a lawyer's office ; you may be as 
dirty and dusty as you please in your chambers, but bless you, 
a speck here would ruin us. Clean school, clean boys, say I, 
or as Horace more beautifully has it, * Sincerum est nisi vas' — 
remember Sincerum, Sam ! — qtiodcunque infundis acesdt, my 
boy," said the schoolmaster, vnth tremendous emphasis upon 
the acesdt, and tapping his two forefingers together close under 
Impey's nose. " Becomes sour, you see — or what amounts to 
the same thing — ^your boys are sure to tUm out bad if your 
school-room isn't sweet and wholesome. And again, my dear 
Sam — ^here, just undo this knot behind for me, will you ? — the 
mothers are so fond of white, let me tell you, that a pailful of 
whitewash does as much for one as advertisements." 

" Bother you and your mothers !" shouted Impey, bunsting 
the doctor's apron-string. "Are you going to stand prosing 
here all day, let me ask you, while you and your vnfe and your 
school, and every thing and every body connected with you are 
being ruined V 

" Kuined ! ruined !" exclaimed Vyse, clasping his hands, and 
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turning as pale as the very whitewash he had been using. '* How 
do you mean — * Ruined V — I — and — a— every thing and every 
body connected with me — a — being ruined 1 Why didn't you 
say so before 1 What on earth ever can have happened ? For 
goodness' sake come with me, and let me know all about it di^ 
rectly 1" 

Hastily putting down his old, rusty, broad-brimmed hat, the 
doctor led Impey back to the study. As they passed along the 
passage, the wily lawyer nudged the schoolmaster's elbow, and 
whispered in his ear '' not to go screaming out in that way again, 
or else he'd have the servants hearing all about it, and a pretty 
state of things there'd be then." 

Vyse was instantly dumb : and when they had reached the 
library, he held the door open while Impey passed, so that he 
might close it carefully after him. 

" There now, sit you down, my good fellow, and let me hear 
all about it, as the Latin phrase runs, 'ab avo usque ad mala* — 
from beginning to end," said the doctor, as he threw himself 
back in his chair, and commenced twirling round the heavy 
bunch of gold seals that dangled from his fob. " Only really 
you shouldn't come whispering in my ears I'm a ruined man, in 
the sudden way you do. I'm certain you'll do me a serious 
injuiy some day or another — ^bring on a fit of apoplexy, for all 
you can say — for you know you yourself told me when you got 
me to make my will, that with my shoit neck, I was predisposed 
that way, and I declare your words have been ringing m my 
ears ever since. And after all this fright, I dare say it's only 
that bill of young Greenhill's father come back. Now confess, 
Sam ! isn't it— eh, you rogue ?" he asked, as with an insinuat- 
ing smile and a shake of the head he playfully poked his brother- 
in-law in the ribs. 

" No, it is not ! I only wish for your sake, Joseph, it was 
merely tJiat. But something Juis come back, and it's a precious 
sight worse than a bill, I can tell you," said Impey, in a solemn 
voice, throwing up his hands and staging patnetically at the 
center ornament of the ceiling. 

" Surely nothing can have happened to any of thp references," 
cried Vyse, wiping the perspiration from his high forehead. 
" You don't mean to say — a— that mysterious para^ph in the 
papers about a pot of anchovies having been earned oflf by a 
gentleman of high standing in the church, referred to— a — But 
no, though I know the bishop is fond of them, still his lordship 
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could neyer have so far forgotten himself — ^for the sake of a 
shilling, too '* — and he waved his hand to dissipate the illusion. 

" Bless you, no T' cried Impey, frowning, and fixing his eyes 
fiercely on Vyse ; " and if his lordship had, Joe, it would have 
been a. mere flea-bite to the thunder cloud that is at this moment 
banging over your poor, poor head, and if it only breaks upon 
you, why your hard-earned reputation is not worth that !" and 
he snapped his fingers as ho sneered. 

At this fearful picture Vyse clasped his bald head between his 
hands, and commenced rubbing his few remaining locks of gi-ay 
hair roimd and round with nervous agitation. "Well, then, for 
goodness' sake," he peevishly broke out, " do — do tell me all 
about it, and don't go on tantalizing one in this way. I don't 
want to know what it imH — ^but what it m /'* 

" Very good — very good," said Impey, in a calm tone, biting 
his under lip as he nodded his head. Then drawing his chair 
close to the doctor's, leaning forward, he looked at him intently 
in the face, and as he rubbed his hands up and down his knees, 
said ; " Perhaps you don't happen to remember a boy of the 
name of Walter Farquhar, that was sent over to me by his 
parents out in India, to have educated, and that I put under 
your care 1" 

" Yes, certainly I do,*' replied the schoolmaster, growing red 
in the face, and quite excited as he spoke. " I recollect the 
young scapegrace perfectly. You mean the son of Gervaise 
Farquhar, who was in the Madras Cavalry, you know, the boy 
that ran aWay from this very house — ^now — ^let me see— why, 
bless me, yes — ^it must be now nearly eight years ago, as I 
live." 

On hearing this, Impey exclaimed, "Pish — sh — sh," with 
prolonged emphasis, and laughed sarcastically as he said, " The 
boy that ran away, indeed — ^ha ! ha 1 ha ! The boy you d/rove 
away, you mean, Joseph ! Yes, drove away by your continual 
floggings." 

"Floggings ! — ^ha ! ha !" exclaimed Vyse, wildly bursting out 
laughing in his turn, and flinging his arms out as straight as a 
signpost. " If the young monkey had had a few more of them, 
Sam, he wouldn't have turned out the vagabond he did." Then 
gri-owing calmer, he added in an expostulating voice — " Oh 1 
you'd hardly believe it, Sam, but that young East Indian had a 
temper as hot as — as the soup at the Wolverton Station. If he 
had been a nobleman's son, sir — " and here the doctor thumped 
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the table — ** he couldn't have gone on worse than he did. The 
very fat of the land v^asn't good enough for him. Now for 
instance, Sam," he said, drawing his chair close to the lawyer, 
and laying his hand on his shoulder, ** you know the table I keep 
is fit for an emperor to sit down to. Well, I give you my 
word—- do what I would — I could not get that boy — that boy 
that you say I drove away from the school by my floggings, 
mind ! — I could not get that boy, I repeat — to do what do you 
think, sir V* — But the lawyer remaining silent, the doctor once 
more leaned forward, and stretching out his hand toward him, said 
in a solemn voice, as if it were the most hehious crime with 
which he was acquainted — " Why, to eat sttet puddings ! How 
then, I ask you, sir, was I to act? There was I placed in 
charge of the morals of upward of seventy tender young plants, 
and fully aware that one couldn't expect to have the ^mens sana* 
without the *corpore sano ;' and was I then to sit idly by and see 
the very wholesomest and best of food willfully wasted, when I 
knew there were thousands of poor, worthy, industrious, starving 
families who would have jumped to get such a luxury % Besides, 
what does history tell us 1 Why, sir, history tells us that the 
Lacedaemonian youth were the pride of the classical world. 
And how were they reared % Why, upon black broth ! ! Broth 
as black as my gaitera, sir ! ! !" he exclaimed, indignantly, as he 
slapped his calf " And knowing thi^, of course, I determined 
to-conquer the boy's stubborn spirit, for I felt assured that in 
his after days he'd bless me for it. But what return did the 
ingrate make me for all the kindness I squandered upon him? 
Why the young scoundrel ran away — ^yes, ran away, sir ! — and 
I dare say, many and many a time would have given the world 
for a mouthful of the very identical sweet and- wholesome 
suet puddings that he used to turn his dainty young nose up 
at!" 

" Well, have you done ?" said Impey, directly his brother-in- 
law stopped for breath ; for the doctor was so excited in the de- 
fense of his character, that the lawyer had as yet had no chance 
of getting a word in. " Have you quite done, Joseph ] Because 
if you have I should like to go on with my story." 

" Done ! yes, of course I have done," shouted the schoolmas- 
ter, who by this time had taken in such a relay of breath that 
he was ready to go on again and protect his darling reputation. 
" Only what does the immortal Juvenal tell us ? why this — * to 
prefer our honor to our life,' or to use his own beautiful words, 
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* Summum crede nefas,' says he— and to do what, Sam, "eh 1 — 
"why, * animam prcbferre pudori.^ Was I, then, to hear you say 
to my very face, that I had flogged the boy away from my 
school — was I, I say, to hear a charge like that brought against 
me and my spotless reputation, that it has cost me so many 
years' hard labor to build up — and not be allowed to say so 
much as a word in my defense] Do you think it was any 
pleasure to me to flog the boy ] No, sir ! it gave me much 
more pain than it did him, I can assure you !" 

" Then it's a wonder you didn't run away instead of the boy," 
slyly and dryly said Impey, as his eyes twinkled. '* That tale 
may do very well for the mothers, Joe, but you mustn't try it 
on with me, old fellow." 

" What dreadfully incredulous people you lawyers are, to be 
sure," mildly returned Vyse. " But what's all this to do with 
Walter Farquhar ? I suppose the upshot of the whole business 
is, the young vagabond has got tired and at last come back, eh 1" 

''No, hang him!" said Impey, from between his clenched 
teeth, " no such luck. Depend upon it, Joseph, unless we look 
out, that lad will be the ruin of both of us." 

" Ruin ! ruin ! there you go again 1" cried Vyse, throwing 
himself back in his chair, as he saw the whole of his pet repu- 
tation knocked on the head. ** Why, you talk of ruin as coolly 
as if it were an every-day occurrence with you. Besides, if 
you thought that would be the end of the business, at least you 
might keep it to yourself. What ever is the meaning of all this 
rigmarole, Samuel 1" 

" Why it's simply this," returned Impey, coolly. " As you 
were my brother-in-law — ^the husband of my dear sister Annie — 
of course it would never have done for me to have written over 
and told the boy's parents that your ill-treatment had driven 
him away fi-om your school." 

" My ill treatment !" exclaimed the doctor, again firing up, and 
jumping out of his chair with excitement. " Well, if you come 
to that, Sam, I really can't see that your treatment of the lad 
was much to brag about. Didn't his parents every year send 
you an extremely handsome remittance, so that their son might 
have the education and all the refinements of a gentleman, and 
didn't you put him with me here without allowing him even an 

* extra V so that the boy had no more chance of* having any ac- 
complishments than my man Williams, down-stairs — though even 
that great philosopher, Cicero, has taken the pains to tell us that 
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a good, sound education is as necessary to a person as the food 
we eat, and in these vei*y words, * animi cultus* — which, I take 
it, does not mean mere reading and writing, hut at least, music, 
drawing, dancing, and the use of the globes — well, he says, this 
very ' animi cuUns, sir, is ' quasi quidam humanitatis cihusJ And 
did you ever have the boy once home for the holidays, as old 
Farquhar had bargained with you that you should 1" the school- 
master continued, indignantly, as he thumped the elbow of his 
chair. ** And didn't you keep all the poor lad's pocket-money 
to yourself — and all the Indian preseiTes and pickles his parents 
were continually sending him over, without ever so much as 
presenting my wife— though she's your own sister — with a single 
jar ? Moreover, wasn't it a shame and a discredit to my highly 
respectable establishment, to see the youth go about the figure 
he was, just because you wouldn't allow him more than one 
suit out of the fifty pounds a year, you know you yourself told 
me that the Parquhars paid you for his clothing V* 

"One suit!" interrupted Impey, quietly, laughing in his 
sleeve at his brother-in-law's extreme warmth of manner. 
" Come 1 come ! the boy always had two pair of trowsers per 
annum." 

" Well !" continued Vyse, inwardly exulting over the thought 
that he was getting by far the best of the dispute — " and wasn't 
Annie always speaking to you about the state of the lad's linen, 
and telling you she didn't know how in the name of goodness 
she was to manage to cobble up his rags, so as to make them 
even hold together 1 And all this you know, Sam, as well as / 
do, is nothing but the plain t^th — ^if it wasn't so, I'm sure I 
should be the last man to say it. For, thank goodness, I can 
lay my hand on my heart, and exclaim, * Amicus Plato, Amicus 
Socrates, sed* — what, I should like to know? why, ^sed magis, 
arnica Veritas,* — I love truth above every thing. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this, you have the coolness to come down here 
and talk of my ill treatment driving the boy away from the 
school." 

" There ! there ! Joseph, let by-gones be by-gones ! and don't 
let us get bickering about trifles," replied Impey, patting the 
doctor on the shoulder, so as to pacify him, for he knew the 
schoolmaster was utterly unmanageable in the excited state he 
was. " You wait till you've heard all Pve got to say, and then 
you may talk as much as you please. You and I are in a nice 
mess, I can tell you !" 
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"Go on, then — go on !" cried Vyse, again rubbing his head 
violently, as he relapsed into all his former alarms. 

" Well, then, as I said before, after your ill-treatment had 
driven the boy away," said Impey, determined to stick to his 
point, " I was obliged, on your account — and on my dear sister's 
as well, I must confess, Joseph — since I knew it would have 
been your ruin to have let the lad's parents know any thing about 
what had happened — to keep writing over to old Farquhar, tell- 
ing him his son was getting on admirably at your school; and 
to make it look all right I sent, every year, a letter or two be- 
sides, as if from the boy liimself — for, you know how easy a 
schoolboy's hand is to imitate — and, of course, I thought the 
lad would soon get starved out, and every day expected to see 
him come back in rags." 

" Yes, I understand," returned Vyso, sarcastically, as he 
walked quickly up and down the room, twisting to pieces a pen 
he had taken off the table, " and to make it appear all the more 
natural, you went on pocketing the remittances year after year 
into the bargain." 

** Why, of course I did," answered Impey, starting back, as 
if in horror of the man who could bring such a charge against 
him. " If I had not, I should like to know what would have 
become oiyou and yowr school, sir 1 And do you think I could 
be so destitute of every proper feeling as to turn informer, and 
become a willing party to the ruin of my own brother-in-law ] 
No, Joseph, for my dear sister's sake, I repeat, I couldn't ! So, 
as I daily expected the boy back, I went on year after year re- 
ceiving the money — just to save your chai-acter from being blast- 
ed, mark ! — until my stupid good nature got me into a pretty 
mess. At last, the Farquhars wrote over, saying — * it was time 
their son should be put to some profession, and they would pre- 
fer him to be articled to me.' " 

" Which, of coui-se," added Vyse, bowing and smiling, with 
bitter irony, " you pretended to do, and charged them a hundred 
and twenty pounds — or whatever it is — for the stamp, and two 
or three hundred as a premium besides, I'll lay my life. I sup- 
pose now, you'll make out you did this, too, for me and your 
dear sister^s sake, eh V* he added, imitating the lawyer's tone. 

" Ha — ah ! was there ever such ingratitude in man 1" sighed 
Impey, shaking his head, and letting his hands drop like plum- 
mets at his side. " Here have I," he said, addressing the car- 
pet, " been for vears doing acts which I positively blusk to ac- 
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knowledge — merely to preserve unsullied the reputation of my 
family — and this is the return they make me for it ! But, never 
mind," he added, briskly, tapping the left side of his suitout, *• a 
man's conscience is his best reward. However, after the little 
insight I've now had into your character, Mr. Joseph Vyse, I 
can only say you may manage your own affaire for the future. 
From this moment I wash my hands of you altogether; so don't 
blame me if ruin befalls you — and, as I said before, and say 
again — eveiy thing and every body connected with you, man !" 

" Ruin ! there you go again !" exclaimed Vyse, half crying. 
" What ever do you mean ] How you do talk ! Why won't 
you let me know the end of all this long tale 1" 

" The end of it !" returaed Impey, in a loud, indignant voice. 
" Why, the end of it, sir, is merely this." Then taking out his 
pocket-book, and slowly opening it, he added, in measured sen- 
tences, " Here is a letter — I leceived it this very morning — it is 
dated Portsmouth, and it tells me — " 

" Of couree," interrupted the impatient Vyse, not able to wait 
for the conclusion — " it tells you the boy's been to sea, and has 
come back." 

" No ! if you will allow me to proceed, sir," said Mr. Impey, 
with most obsequious ceremony, ** it tells me no such thing. 
The boy has not come back — but the boy's father and mother 
Itave^* — and here he paused for a moment, and looked intently 
at the schoolmaster. " They will be in town to-morrow — and 
what's more, they have desired me to meet them at Melton's 
Hotel, in Jermyn-street, and to bring their son Walter with me. 
And now, as your ill treatment. Doctor Joseph Vyse, has driven 
that son Walter away, perhaps you will be good enough to in- 
form me how I am to act." 

** Good Heavens, Samuel !" exclaimed the poor doctor, in a 
deep whisper, as he clasped his hands and sank uj^on the sofa. 
" What ever will become of you ?" 

" Become of me .'" shouted Impey, with a forced, hollow 
laugh. ** Well, that certainly is delicious. Become of us both^ 
you mean, man ! for you're in it quite as deep as I am. How- 
ever, as you seem to fancy that it's no business of yours, why, 
I'll be off. But I was fool enough to imagine that it was more 
your affair than mine, and to have come down here — like a good- 
natured ninny as I am — to assist you in your hour of trouble. 
For, thank God ! I'm not yet quite such a pauper, as not to be 
able to pay back the paltry remittances j but the boy, Dr. Vyse ! 
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the boy ! — are you able to refund Am, let me ask you 1 No, 
sir!" he shouted out, as he stamped violently on the carpet. 
" And what will be the consequences ] why, your school will 
be exposed in every paper, sir, and you must end your days in 
a workhouse. But, of course, that doesn't concern you in the 
least — oh, dear me, no ! So I wish you a very good day, Jo- 
seph** — and, taking his hat, the lawyer moved toward the door. 
With the handle in his hand, he turned round to say, as if some 
emotion was choking his utterance, " You can tell poor Annie, 
you know, that when the worst comes to the worst, there will 
always be a home for her in my house !" 

"Stop! stop!" shrieked Vyse, rushing up to him, "if you 
don't want to drive me mad, for Heaven's sake stop, man." 
Then taking Impey by the arm, he dragged him back, and 
seated him in his chair again. " Oh ! dear, dear, dear ! how 
can you ever make out, Samuel, that I'm in it as deeply as you 
are 1 Why I never received a sixpence on account of the boy, 
after the ungrateful vagabond had chosen to run away and 
leave me — and what's more, I wouldn't have touched the money 
if you'd offered it to me. It's your cursed grasping disposition 
that's done it all — it is ! or else why couldn't you have written 
over and said thi boy had died of a fever — or the small-pox— or 
been drowned — or any thing you like — there were a hundred 
ways of killing him — there were — you know there were." 

"O yes!" said Impey, calmly, "that looks all very fine, I 
dare say ; but do you think parents are quite such simpletons, 
as not to want burial certificates, or coroner's inquests — eh 1 
And more than that, ten chances to one, but what they would 
have come over to England to inquire into the business them- 
selves ; and then you would have been a ruined man nine years 
ago, you would, Joseph — you would !" 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear !" cried Vyse, burying his face in his 
hands, in an agony of despair. " How will this dreadful busi- 
ness endl Yes, I see the whole family are ruined; and my 
hard-eaiTied and spotless reputation that has been the work of 
years, is gone — gone !" 

" There ! now don't go raving about in that way like a ma- 
niac," returned Impey, " unless you want the servants to hear 
all about it, as I told you once before. Come and sit down 
here quietly, Joe — there's a good fellow — and I'll tell you a 
plan I've got by which we may both of us get clear of all the 
bother." 
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Vyse's eyes glistened with delight at the very thought, aod 
returning to his seat, he said, eagerly — 

** What is it 1 what is it ] I never knew such b man as you 
are, Sam ! You must have nerves of adamant, you must. 
Nothing seems lo take away your presence of mind. Now 
what do you propose to do, eh V he asked, as he drew his 
chair close to the lawyer's. 

" Well," continued Impey, nudging his elbow and winking 
his eye at him, " youVe got another Indian boy, of the name of 
Burgoyne, haven't you V 

" Yes, to be sure," answered Vyse, wondering to himself 
what on earth that could have to do with it — " you mean Hugh, 
the son of old Major Burgoyne of the twenty-fifth Native In- 
fantry. Well, whatever do you want with him V* 

" Lord ! how blind you aj^e, Joe," returned Impey, laughing, 
and tossing up hi^ head at the schoolmaster's obtuseness — 
'* can't you see I want to pass young Hugh Burgoyne off as the 
runaway, Walter Farquhar — ^is that plain enough for you, eh 1 
The Farquhars, you know, haven't seen their son since he was 
four years old, and young Burgoyne is a dark-complexioned lad, 
BO that the deuce is in it if they'd ever be able to tell the differ- 
ence ; indeed I wouldn't mind betting you two new hats to one, 
but what Mrs. Farquhar, when she sees the lad, declares he's 
* the very image of his father.' " 

" It'll never do ! It'll never do, I tell you !" cried Vyse, 
again pacing the room. " Hugh Burgoyne is not yet eighteen, 
and Walter Farquhar was twelve years old when he ran away, 
and that was eight years ago last Midsummer." 

" Young Burgoyne only eighteen !" exclaimed Impey, lifting 
up his eyebrows, and starting back with feigned surprise, de- 
termined to put his plan in execution at all hazards. " Well, 
now really to look at the lad, I could have sworn, do you know, 
that he was two-and-twenty, if he was a day ! and I'm consid- 
ered a very good judge in such mattera, let me tell you. Be- 
sides, a lad's age can't be told, like a horse's, by his teeth ; and 
even if it could, it surely isn't the time, when ruin's staring you 
in the face, to stick at trifles." 

" Yes, that's true enough," continued Vyse, half-convinced by 
his fears, as well as by the great reliance he placed upon Ira- 
pey's skill. "Besides, old Burgoyne, in his last letter, Sam, 
said he didn't expect to be able to get over here for four years 
to come." 
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" Just the veiy thing, you see !" said Impey, quickly following 
up, slapping Vyse sharply on the back. " For the Farquhara, 
you know, can't stay in England longer than three years — as 
that's the extent of the furlough they are allowed by the Com- 
pany — and they can't take the boy back with them, you know, 
because his aiticles with me wouldn't be out— d'ye see 1" 

" Ah ! but I'm afraid we're reckoning without our host," 
added Vyse, his alarms again returning, as he thought that upon 
the boy the whole would depend. " Suppose young Burgoyne 
won't consent to be a particeps in the affair — what then, eh 1" 

" Oh ! he'll consent fast enough, and precious glad of the 
chance, too, never fear," answered Impey; "that is to say, if 
you'll leave the business entirely to me, and not go putting 
your spoke in the wheel, for you're so plaguily frightened your- 
self, that you'll be sure to alarm the lad. Only you let me have 
the management of the affair, and I'll warrant I'll twist him 
round my little finger." 

" Well, Samuel, I only hope you may, though I shall be very 
much surprised if you do," said Vyse, with a shake of the head, 
as much as to say, " I'm certain you won't." " I know the boy 
much better than you do, and I've paid such attention to the 
cultivation of his morals, that, bless you ! he'd no more consent 
to be mixed up in any falsehood, or countenance any deceit, 
than his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Ah ! you may 
laugh, but, as Terence says, ' Tu si hie sis^ if you knew the lad 
as well as I do, Samuel — * aliter sentias, you'd think differently 
of him — that's all, my fine fellow." 

" Well, there's no harm in sounding the lad, is there, Joe 1" 
asked Impey, smiling, " and then we shall soon see which is 
right — you or I. So come ! a& there's no time to lose, let's be 
off to him ; and you tell Annie to get a little mouthful of some- 
thing ready for lunch, for I feel as if I could eat a bit of cold 
meat myself. Your Blackheath air has made me as hungiy as 
a poet, and to tell you the truth a little wine won't be thrown 
away on the boy, before we break the subject to him. A glass 
or two warms a body up, and opens his heart so, you know. 
Besides, it's rather a ticklish thing to propose to the lad." 

" Hah ! you may well say that, Sam," said Vyse, with a sigh 
'* Hugh is the quietest and best-behaved boy in my school ; and if 
it wasn't for the regard I have for a spotless reputation, nothing on 
earth would ever induce me to countenance such an offer being 
made to the lad. But I have always held with Livy, that it is im- 
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possible to recompense one for the loss of his good name. Fama 
damna, you see, my dear Impey, are, of course, major a quam 
qucB cBstimari possint** Then, as they both left the room, the 
schoolmaster added, " Ah ! historians nowadays don't give such 
beautiful sentiments as these ! What a pity it is, Sam, you 
don't pay more attention than you do to the classics. It looks 
so well in a man, you know." 

" Hem ! it looks so well, does it 1 But bum your classics, I 
say," cried Impey ; " let's go and see after the luncheon — that's 
what I want to pay attention to, Master Joseph." 



CHAPTER III. 

On inquiring, the schoolmaster found that Master Hugh Bur- 
goyne was out on the heath ; and as it would take some time 
hunting him up, Vyse agreed with Impey it would be much 
better first to find out Mrs. V., and get her to prepare the 
luncheon while they were looking after the boy. 

As they went through the different rooms in search of the 
good lady, Impey couldn't help thinking the school, deserted as 
it waa, had the same dreary appearance as a theater by day- 
light. In the large dining-room, the long, narrow forms and 
tables were piled up one on the top of the other, and the play- 
ground seemed as lonely as the city on a Sunday. Not a creat- 
ure was to be seen in it. Under a small shed lay two or three 
old, soddened bats, ^vith tlie stiing off their handles, and a 
sprawling, unfastened hoop, and here and there a dirty, broken 
trap. In the little ante-room adjoining the school-room thei-e 
was only a cracked slate or two, and a torn cap, with the cane 
burst through the edge of the crown, left hanging to the many 
rows of hat-pegs that ranged all round the walls ; while the 
lockers underaeath were so crammed with dog's-eared and half- 
skinned school-books, that their lids could not be closed. 

But Mi's. Vyse was not to be found below ; so both the law- 
yer and the schoolmaster ascended the carpetless stairs, to seek 
for her in the bed -rooms. These appeared even more dreary 
than the rest of the apartments put together. For the long, 
double row of beds, stripped of their customary white curtains. 
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and the bare mattresses, hardly covenng the wooden ribs of the 
bedsteads, and the gray, striped tick of the naked bolsters lying 
at full length along them, made Impey, as he went shivering 
with his hands in his breeches pockets, down the naiTOw path 
in the middle of the room, feel as gloomy as if he were walking 
among so many tomb-stones. 

As is usually the case, they found the object of their search 
in the very last place they looked into. In the "third bed- 
room" sat Mrs. Vyse, suriounded by the legs and ribs of a dis- 
sected bedstead, which a housemaid,' half hidden by the steam 
of a pail of boiling water, was scrubbing, while her mistress 
was applying, with the feather-end of a pen, a not very odorif- 
erous solution to their joints, as fast as they came from the 
maid's red and swollen hands. 

The good lady who was engaged in this homely, but- — where 
there are near upon seventy beds — highly necessary task, had 
for twenty years, "next oak-apple day," shared the cares and 
looked after the "great big house" of the Worthy schoolmaster. 
She certainly was not that peculiar, fine, stout, showy kind of 
woman that one might have expected the doctor, frbm his love 
of appearances, would have associated himself with for life. But 
at the time he courted her he had his way to make in the world 
— indeed he was under-usher at Clapham seminary, and sighing 
to be the head of an " establishment" of his own. Accordingly', 
he had sought for a lady who possessed mental rather than per- 
sonal beauty, with a small property in her own right ; and at 
last, finding that his dearest Annie was a good, frug^ little body 
— not altogether bad-looking, and entitled to fifteen hundred 
pounds on her day of marriage, he had wooed, won, and weddeil 
her, without a rival — unless, indeed, we mention an Irish reporter 
on one of the daily papers, to whom the lady had given little or 
no encouragement. 

And assuredly whatever attractions Mrs. Vyse possessed 
rested more in what her husband delighted to call her ** in Ward," 
rather than her " outward woonan." Despite of the doctor's en- 
ergetic and persevering endeavors, the lady still remained far 
from plump ; indeed, judging by the narrowness of her face, 
the length of her neck, and the straightness of her figure, one 
felt convinced that under the scanty black German-velvet cape 
she then wore, lay concealed two "salt-cellars," as they are 
called, in which martens might have built. Her hair was light, 
and certainly not what is styled " thick ;" and, as if to make the 
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most of it, was arranged in a number of thin, short nnglets. On 
her head she wore a cap with two bright, cheiTy-coIored rosettes 
at the sides, almost as large as those which were formerly pop- 
ular at the heads of the old-fashioned bell-ropes. Her features 
were sharp and pinched ; but then she had always been, like 
her brother, a great advocate for cold water, and brought up 
** hardy," as she termed it, from her cradle. 

In fact, if the good soul objected to one thing more than an- 
other, it was " coddling," which was the term she invariably 
applied to making one's self in any way comfortable. If she 
found any of the young gentlemen huddled around the school- 
room fire, of a frosty morning, she would hun-y them out into 
the playground, telling them " to go and have a good game, and 
warm themselves, instead of sitting shivering there, until they 
got their hands and feet all over chilblains." 

Another hoiTor of here was " orts." She didn't mind how 
often the boys asked for " more ;" indeed, as she said, she liked 
them to eat hearty ; but whatever they had upon their plates 
she expected them to finish, for she could not bear to see waste 
at a time when there was so much want in the world. Often 
had she begged for boys to be let off for not attending to their 
lessons; but never had she been known to interfere when a 
young gentleman was punished for what she styled " a wicked, 
wicked sin." If any bread was left at dinner, the offender was 
sure to have it for his tea,; for the very idea of a raoreel of the 
staff of life being wasted would horrify her beyond every other 
juvenile offense. 

The love of cleanliness was with Mrs. Vyse a perfect mania. 
Indeed, she was one of those excellent housewives who, from 
her over desire to have her house so particularly clean, always 
had it in a mess from the very fact of being continually cleaning 
it. Either the stairs were wet and the carpets up-— or else all 
the furniture was wheeled out of one room into another — or the 
beds were being taken to pieces — or the paint was being scrub- 
bed down — or the windows were being cleaned— or the floors 
being scoured — so that it was almost impossible to sit down in 
any room one wanted, or to walk up-stairs, or along the pas- 
sage, without tumbling over a pailful of water. 

The lady was as particular with the boys, too, as she was 
with the house. Every Saturday she was in her glory, for it 
was " tub night," and then she always made a point of hophig 
and trusting the maids would not spare the soap. Only let her 
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see a boy scratch his head, and he was instantly made to undergo 
a full half-hour's currying with the small-tooth comb. Once or 
twice the young gentlemen had asked permission to keep pig- 
eons or guinea pigs, but she knew from experience the nasty 
things " only bred fleas/' ind fleas were her especial abomina- 
tion. Moreover, Mrs. Vyse had " a wonderful eye for rashes," 
as the doctor said. If so much as a pimple broke out upon a 
boy, he was instantly hunied away to the infirmary, and " senna 
and pruned" for a good week, at least. Formerly, the French 
master had lived in the house, but Mrs. Vyse declared that all 
the " Natives de Parry" she had ever come near were so horrir 
bly diity that she wouldn't have another fellow with all that hair 
about his face living in her house — ^no! not for his weight in gold. 

But with all this she was a good, kind-hearted little body, 
and an excellent wife to Vyse. Though she was continually 
" dratting those young monkeys of boys" for the tricks they were 
as continually playing her; and though she was always declar- 
ing and protesting that " one boy was more trouble than a dozen 
girls," still no one liked them better than she did ; and so soon 
as the irritation of the moment had passed over, no one laughed 
so heartily at their pranks. Indeed all the boys knew they had 
a good friend in her, and that the best way to get a half holiday, 
or be let off any punishment, was, as they said, to " camey over 
old Mother Vyse." 

As soon as the schoolmaster had sent the maid out of the 
room, Impey informed his sister of all that had happened, and 
the plans they had formed for getting out of the dilemma. But 
Mrs. Vyse, growing alarmed, recommended an immediate con- 
fession as the safest mode of proceeding ; and to strengthen her 
case, told her brother a long, round-about story of how she had 
once forgiven Master Edward Robinson, for actually hiding in 
his trowsei*s pocket the fat he was too dainty to eat, merely 
because he had told her the whole truth, and confessed to her 
where he had put it. " And depend upon it, Sam," she contin- 
ued, shaking her head, " you'll find in the long run that * honesty 
is by far the best policy,' as poor, dear father, you know, used 
to say, and that truth, like murder, will out some time or other." 

" Yes, Annie's very right," said Vyse ; " * Magna est Veritas^ 
Bay the Latins, * et prevcdehit^ — d'ye understand ]" 

But her brother Sam, in answer, merely hinted at the tptal ruin 
Buch a course would bring upon the schol8^|ie reputation of her 
husband Joseph; while her husban<^ ^osepb informed her that 
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it would be likely to cause her brother Sam to leave his native 
land and business. Whereupon she said she was sure she 
would at any time do all in her power to assist them both, though 
in this particular instance she begged of them to undei*stand they 
must not blame her if ceitain people, who were not a hundred 
miles from where she was standing, burnt their fingers, in the 
end, as she couldn't help thinking they would. 

The point once settled, Vyse requested her to have lunch 
ready in the study against their return. 

" In the study, indeed ! that l*m sure you can't," exclaimed 
Mrs. v., indignantly. " Why, you must be mad, Joseph, love, to 
propose such a thing, when you know it's only just been cleaned, 
and it took Hannah all the morning to do it ; and there I shall 
have that boy Hugh coming with his nasty, diity, snowy boots all 
over my beautiful clean crumb cloth. No, any place but that, 
Joe, dear, if you please." 

" Well then, my darling," said Vyse, in a mild, expostulating 
tone, " it's no matter to me ! Let it be in the parlor, if you pre- 
fer it!" 

"That I'm certain it won't," again ejaculated Mrs. V., with 
gi-eat decision. " How you do talk, to be sure ! Haven't I had 
all the carpets taken up, and hasn't it only just been* scrubbed 
down ; and I'll put it to you now, whether with that nasty rheu- 
matism of yours, flying about you, as it has been all the last 
week, you'd like to sit down to your lunch, with the boards all 
wet under your feet." 

" Well then, Annie, put it in the dining-room," said Impey, 
laughing ; " surely, there_ must be one room in the house fit to 
go into." 

" Lor, Sam, I do wish you'd talk about what you understand," 
cried the little woman ; " you may be very clever at law, but 
you know no more than a child, about the management of a 
great big house like this. Only just go and look into the dining 
room, now ; and you'll see all the forms and tables piled up 
there, previous to my having the whole place thoroughly washed 
down. Besides, there's no fire there, and I'm sure I'm not 
going to have one lit in those stoves, just after they've been so 
beautifully black-leaded as they have." 

" There f it's no use talking, Annie I " said Vyse, biting his 
lips with suppressed annoyance, " we are in a hurry now, and 
must have lunch somewhere when we come back; so pray don't 
Bay any ipor§ about it, my dear." 
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" Well, if you must, Joe, my love, I suppose you must," replied 
the good lady, sighing, "though where on earth, Vm to put you, 
I'm sure I don't know. And now I come to think of it, I really 
believe I've got nothing in the house to give you ! " 

** Why, there's the remains of that leg of mutton, my love," 
said Vyse, petulantly. 

" Then you can't have it," answered Mrs. V., with firmness; 
" that 1 intended for the servants' dinner. Really, you go on as 
if there was a butcher's shop next door, and I'm sure I can't 
spare any of the maids to go dawdling their time away in fetch- 
ing anything from Labem's just now; and even if I could, cook 
hasn't got time to get it ready. You know, as well as I do, it's 
Wednesday, and she's all her stone passage and that big back 
yard to clean, and I'm quite ceitain that's as much as she can 
manage. Besides, it serves you right; for, as I've told you 
over and over again, you ought not to go asking people to stop, 
without first consulting me." 

" Really, Annie," said Vyse, getting angry, " you should re- 
member it's your own brother." 

" Sam knows me well enough by this time, not to think of 
taking offense at what I'm saying," she replied, pertly. " I dare 
say his own wife says the same thing to him. By-the-by, I 
hope the poor dear has got over that nasty attack of low spirits 
she had, Sam." 

" Oh, yes, she's all right," answered Sam, impatiently. " Come 
on, Vyse, we've no time to spare. But stop ! now I think of it, 
let's have some wine, will you, Annie 1 and as little of that good 
wholesome table beer of yours as possible." 

On this Mrs. Vyse, with a good eye to economy, asked her 
brother whether he had ever tasted her "red currant." But 
Impey informed her he had not, and, moreover, that he had no 
wish at present to make the experiment; whereupon she told 
him that he need not turn up his nose at it, for she was celebra- 
ted for her red currant, as she never put less than two^gallons 
of tlie very best British brandy, that could be had for love or 
money, into every eighteen gallon cask. Impey, nevertheless, 
clung to a glass of sherry; so Mrs. Vyse stated that she wasn't 
going to give sheiTy indeed to the boy; for that if currant wine 
wasn't good enough for him, he might go without. To this 
Impey assented, for it struck him that the brandy in the article 
would make it quite strong enough for what he wanted. 

Then, as soon as the schoolmaster had brushed and spruced 
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himself up a bit, they both sallied out in search of young 
Hugh. 

They found the youth skating on a pond at the othei* end of 
the heath, hard at work, trying to cut a figure of eight, and by 
the snow on his knees, it was evident Hugh was far from being 
well up in his " ciphering" on the ice. Vyse had to shout two 
or three times before the lad heard him. 

As the boy came skating up to them, it was easy to see that — 
fine, sti-apping lad as he was — he had not yet done growing. 
For the sleeves of his jacket — though it was far from old — were 
tight and above his wrists, while his trowsers had become so 
short for him, that they showed his socks above his bluchers. 
He looked taller too, than he really was, not only from the slim- 
ness of his figure, but also from his wearing a jacket that scarcely 
reached to his waist. 

No sooner did he see that Dr. Vyse was accompanied by Mr. 
Irapey, than the boy colored up and grew so nervous and bashful, 
that he slackened his pace as he advanced toward them, with 
his large black eyes cast on the ground. Not that he had any 
objection to the lawyer — for Impey was generally liked by the 
boys. But since Hugh had been a mere child, he had never 
been a week absent from the school, and he was so little accus- 
tomed to the society of strangers, that one could not speak to 
him without the blood mounting to his cheeks. Mrs. Vyse — 
who not only liked the boy for the gentleness of his nature and 
the prettiness of his face, but also from the fact of his parents 
being so far away — had taken him under her especial care ; and 
the lad, from being always with her, and nearly secluded from 
the world, had acquii*ed more the ways of a woman than a man. 
Indeed, she often laughingly told him ** he was so timid, that she 
was sure he was meant for a girl instead of a boy." 

Even among his school-fellows, Hugh seemed to want the 
forwardness and recklessness of boyhood ; but with strangers, it 
took a long time and great familiarity, before his diffidence left 
him. For, having passed almost all his life under a sense of au- 
thority, the poor East Indian scarcely dared to hold an opinion 
of his own. He had never known the genial influence of home, 
for he had left it at so early an age, that his memory could not 
reach back so far as even to figure his father and mother to his 
imagination ; and his recollections of his infancy consisted merely 
of some vague and indistinct notion he had of a black nurse, and 
something about the ship that had brought him over to England. 
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He knew his mother was dead, but how or when he had been 
deprived of her, he could not recall. The first creature he 
could remember having loved, was his school-fellow, Walter 
Farquhar, who had run away. For their lots were alike, and 
they were the only two who never went home for the " Vaca- 
tion;" so they had become cronies from the first. But now, 
even he was gone, and poor Hugh was passing the desolate 
holidays alone, at the school. 

As the boy reached the bank, Vyse again assumed the 
scholastic dignity he had laid aside before Impey. *' Come, 
Burgoyne," he said, speaking as he usually did on such occasions, 
slightly in his throat, " you must give over skating for the pres- 
ent, you're wanted at home. Here's a gentleman come to see 
you." 

" You recollect me, dont*t you, my young Dutchman 1" asked 
Impey, patting the boy on the head. 

** Oh, yes, sir ! you're Mr. Impey, Mrs. Vyse's brother, please 
sir," said the lad, blushing, as he stooped down to unfastei^ his 
skates. 

" To be sure I am, my man ! I*m the fellow that can always 
get you half-holidays, can't 1 1" replied Impey, as he playfully 
dug his finger into the boy's side, and made that peculiar noise 
out of the comer of his mouth, which is so much like the open- 
ing of a bottle of ginger-beer. Poor Hugh expected the fnendly 
poke was intended for a cuff on the head, and starting back, 
put up his arm to ward it off. Seeing this, the lawyer exclaimed 
— " Ha ! ha ! what ! you thought I was going to hit you, you 
rogue, eh ! and if I had, you'd have shown fight, would you ] 
Well, come on then ! I don't think a round or two would do us 
any harm this cold weather." So Impey began squai-ing and 
dancing round Hugh, who hardly knew whether to take it in 
earnest or jest. After having indulged in this exercise for a 
second or two, the lawyer cried out — " Now, Hugh, mind your 
eye," and as if by accident, struck the pompous doctor, who 
was standing very stifly by, such a smart back-handed blow on 
the chest, that poor Vyse turning pale, dropped his cane, and 
gasped for breath. 

The boy endeavored to restrain his laughter, but at last it 
burst out all the more violently ; so that he was obliged to cough 
and bend down and pretend to be undoing the straps of his 
skates. 

" Here, put your foot upon my knee, Hugh ; your harjds are 
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cold. Let me take your skates off for you," said Impey, de- 
termined to lose no opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
lad. 

" Oh, no ! thank you, sir," answered the boy, blushing scarlet, 
and with his eyes cast on the ground, " only the sti-aps come off 
behind, please sir; so I was obliged to tie them on with a bit 
of string, and it's got wet with the snow, sir. 1*11 soon cut it, 
thank you, sir." 

" What ] are these the best skates you've got, Hugh ]" asked 
Impey, as he held them at arm*s length and twisted them round 
to examine them. Then, as the three commenced walking 
homewards, he went on saying — " Well, in those things you 
would be like me, Hugh, when I was a skater — ^never able to 
get beyond a spread eagle. Now," continued he, as the boy 
modestly laughed, " if I was to give you half-a-sovereign for a 
Christmas box, you'd go buying a new Virgil with it, you would, 
you sly young rogue — you know you would.'* 

"No, I'd buy a new pair of skates, if you please, sir,"inno- 
cently answered young Burgoyne, his eyes sparkling at the idea 
of getting so large and unexpected a " tip." 

" Hush — sh — sh," whispered Impey, nudging him with his 
elbow, and pointing to Vyse. "You mustn't let him hear you 
say that, or he'll go telling us both to hold our hands out, and 
giving us a little bit of* vinimque cano! ha ! ha !" Then draw- 
ing out his purse, and giving the lad the money, he added in a 
loud voice — " There is the half-sovereign for the new Virgil you 
want to buy, Burgoyne." 

Thus Hugh and Impey grew to be the best of friends, and the 
bashful boy began even to look in the lawyer's face when he 
spoke to him. Indeed, the marvel would have been, if so expert 
a man of the world and so quick a reader of character as Impey 
was, had failed to make the boy like him. 

All the way home the lawyer kept, asking Hugh such ques- 
tions as would be likely to please him, such as — " which boy 
was cock of the school 7" and " how he liked * stick -jaw,' and 
* sky-blue 1"* — now inquiring " who was the best hand at rack- 
ets ?" and wanting to know " how many Hugh would give him, 
if they had a game together by-and-by" — then telling him funny 
anecdotes of his own school-boy days, and going over a variety 
of old Latin puns, in the style of " Caesar entering Gaul " — 
" summQ, diligentiii " — " outside the diligence." Sometimes ho 
would ask the boy whether he could spell Constanti-^s^-ple yet. 
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And when he found Hugh was aware of the catch, he*d exclaim 
— ** Ah ! you*re too shaip for me, you good-looking young dog 
you *' — and immediately propose a game of** I one toy mother." 
This, too, Impey would so manage, that it should fall upon him 
to say — ** I eight my mother," whereupon Hugh would burst 
out laughing, and the lawyer would scratch his head and say 
" he didn't mean that — and vow he'd have it all over again." 
Evei-y now and then, too, he would drop behind — while old 
Vyse, cane in hand, stalked on — and begin squaring with his 
fists at the schoolmaster's back, whispering to young Burgoyne 
that, ** he'd pitch into him directly, if Hugh would only stand 
by him." Or else he'd twist up a paper pigtail, and creeping 
softly up to the doctor, quietly slip it under his coat-collar, to 
the boy's great enjoyment. Once he made a snow-ball, and 
after going through a variety of threatening attitudes to the 
stately schoolmaster, threw it at him, and lodged it just above 
the nape of his neck. Before the angry and shivenng Vyse 
could turn round, Impey was shaking his fist at some boy in the 
distance, ciying out — **How dare you do that, you rase aU" 
while Hugh was cramming his handkerchief into his mouth to 
prevent himself bursting with laughter. So that by the time 
they reached Minerva House, Hugh thought Impey the ** jolliest 
old cock " he had ever met with. 

On their return, the table was ready laid for lunch, and while 
the boy went to wash his hands and brush his clothes, before 
Mrs. Vyse made her appearance, Impey and Vyse were left 
alone in the library. The lawyer rubbed his hands with glee 
at his apparent success, and pulling up his shirt-collar with a 
triumphant jerk, said to the schoolmaster— -** Talk of y<?wr 
management of youth ! Bless you, you know nothing about it! 
Look at met now ! I can do any thing I please with them, you 
see. It's all very fine for you to prate about your moral training" 
— but what is it, after all ] Why, such mere cobweb stuff, that 
I walk in, and in less than a quarter of an hour, you see, sweep 
away all that it has taken you upward of a dozen yeara to do. 
Moral training! ha! ha! Pshaw! I could make that boy tell 
any lie for me — and so could any one, indeed — that is to say, 
if they had only got the sense to set about it in the right 
way." 

** I grant, my dear Sam," replied Vyse, crossing his two fore- 
fingers, and looking intensely learned, as he put his head a little 
on one side, like an owl's, ** you are a wonderful man 1 with a 
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profound knowledge of the workings of the human heart. But 
still, as I said before, I should as soon expect the earth to open 
and swallow me up, as to hear that lad consent to become a 
willing party to any fraud," and as he said this, he tapped his 
fingei*s furiously together. " You don*t know the noble nature 
of that youth, Sam. I grant he is particularly sensible to any 
kindness ; but,'' he continued, laying great emphasis on each 
word, " you'll find in the end — notwithstanding all your aits — 
it will be beyond your power — much as I reverence your genius 
— to induce that boy to swerve, even a hair's breadth, from 
the right path." 

"Well, old fellow, we shall see — we shall see," said the 
lawyer, laughing incredulously. ** By-the-by, though, I'll just 
trouble you for five shillings — the moiety of that half-sovereign 
I invested on our joint account in the youth." 

" I really can't see I've any thing to do with it," replied Vyse, 
drawing back with a look of injured innocence. ," No ! no ! that 
was your oivn speculation. Besides, let's see how the affair turns 
out, first ; and I can't help saying that as yet, it only seems to 
me, like so much money thrown in the dirt ; for 1 must repeat 
that the lad — " 

" There ! come, don't for goodness' sake let us have any more 
of that twaddle," interrupted Impey, in a tone of disgust, as he 
turned his nose up, and walked to the window. *' You had 
better keep your beggarly five shillings, if you're not man enough 
to go halves." 

" Moreover, Mr. Impey," said the doctor, with dignity, lifting 
up his coat tails and taking his stand before the fire. ** I must 
beg of you, for tJ>e future, to be a little more respectful in your 
behavior to me before the pupils. I'm sure the way you went 
on toward me this morning, was perfectly disgraceful. How 
must it have looked to strangers, I should like to know ?" he 
said, growing warm, and throwing his arms out, " and what do 
you think the world says ? Why, they hold, as I do, with the 
immortal Juvenal, that, * Nil dictu fcBdum visuque ' — nothing 
improper, either in word or deed, remember — * hac limina 
tangaty intra qucB puer esty should be allowed where boys are. 
Besides, snow-balls melting down one's back are as unpleasant 
as I believe they are— unhealthy. Then again — " 

But Impey, heanng the footsteps of Hugh Burgoyne in the 
passage, cut short the doctor's appeal, by exclaiming in a loud 
and distinct voice, "Yes, as you were saying, Doctor Vyse, 
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young Burgoyne certainly doee appear to be a very intelligent 
and well disposed youth. What ! Hugh, my boy ! back so 
soon ! well, you don't take long about your toilet !'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

Once at lunch, Impey began again with renewed vigor — 
the schoolmaster, according to his instructions, saying as little 
as possible. 

"I'm afraid it's very poor fare for you, Sam," said Mra. 
Vyse, as they sat down ; ** it's only some cold mutton and pick- 
les. But it's your own fault, and serves you right, for not let- 
ting me know you were coming — so don't complain." 

" Pack o* nonsense, Ann 1 It's capital 1 capital !" returned 
Impey, spreading his napkin over his lap ; ** Hugh and I will 
soon show you whether we can eat cold mutton, or not." 
Then addressing the boy, he added, with a grin, " Which do 
you like best now — walnuts, or rods in pickle, eh % — Rods, I 
lay my life, ha ! ha ! ha ! doesn't he doctor ? ha ! ha ! ha 1" 

" He's a very good boy," answered Vyse, gravely, as he 
stretched over to reach the fresh butter. ** Thank goodness, we 
haven't much use for the birch here." 

" O-o-o-oh I he may tell that to the marines, mayn't he, 
Hugh ]" cried Impey, nudging the boy ; and as he saw the lad 
afraid to laugh before the schoolmaster, he added, " Come, 
don't mind him 1 Bless you, he daren't touch you while I'm 
here. Now how many dozen of you did he flog last half, 
ehr 

Hugh only blushed, and simpered in reply. 

**Lor! Sam," exclaimed his sister, lifting up the cai*ving 
knife and fork with her surprise, " how you do go on, to be 
sure, I declare you're as bad as ever." 

" Halloo, Hugh 1 who says that you and I are not to have 
a glass of wine together]" ejaculated Impey, filling up the 
glasses. But observing that the boy merely sipped his, the 
lawyer slapped him on the back, saying, " There, drink it up, 
old fellow 1 It isn't sky-blue ! Why you're not half a man ; one 
would think you were in love. Hey-day, now, you needn't 
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blush, or egad, I shall begin to suspect you are — a rosy-cheek- 
ed, black-eyed, gfK)d looking young dog like you ! I know you 
can go breaking girls* hearts as if they were crockei-y ware. 
Now I'll lay my life you've been pitching letters with stones in 
them over the wall, to the young ladies, at Miss Newstead's, 
next door — haven't you, you rogue ?" 

Hugh colored up to his eyes, almost painfully, and looked 
confusedly at Mi-s. Vyse. On this the lawyer dexterously 
shifted his ground for awhile, and to give the timid lad more 
courage, laughingly said, " Come, another glass of wine, Hugh; 
here's your jolly good health, old fellow." And when he had 
made the little fellow finish his glass again, and had silenced 
Mrs. Vyse, who was about to protest against the quantity of 
wine her brother was forcing the youth to drink, Impey went 
on. " Well, but about these girls — ^there's nothing to be 
ashamed of, we have all done it in our time, Hugh. Bless 
you, there's old Vyse here — you wouldn't think it to look at 
him — but he was a deuce of a fellow among the petticoats." 

" My dear Sam," cried Mi-s. Vyse, considerably alarmed at 
the turn the conversation was taking, and fearing lest her 
brother might be injudicious enough to let out to the boy cer- 
tain family secrets, that she had long since forgiven, and almost 
forgotten. " What are you talking about, my love V* 

** Upon my word, it's true, Hugh," added the wily lawyer. 
" I recollect the time when he used to come figged^ut so grand 
in his cocked hat and pantaloons, and long-tailed coat, courting 
my sister Annie here, now — let me see — yes — now, near upon 
sixty years ago." 

** Sixty years, indeed ! sixty years !" indignantly interrupted 
Mrs. Vyse, jumping up from her seat ; ** Why, you good-for- 
nothing gieat big story, you ! — sixty years ! when you Ttnow as 
well as I do, that we haven't been man-ied twenty-*yej|!" 

" There you see, Hugh, they can't stand a joke about their 
age. It's a tender point with them all. But we're forgetting 
that little golden-haired love of yours, next door." 

" Lor', Sam," again exclaimed Mi's. Vyse, frowning, and tiy- 
ing to stop the lawyer's mouth with her hand, " for Heaven's sake 
don't go putting such ideas into the child's head." 

" Come, you attend to the mutton, Annie, and leave us alone," 
he answered, half angrily, as he arranged his neckkerchief. 

" Come, Hugh, we'll drink the young lady's health. What's 
her name— eh — Emily V* 
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** No, sir," sheepishly answered tlje lad. 

** Oh, Rosa !'* cried the lawyer, dexterously twisting the boy's 
answer to his own purpose. " Well, then, here's Miss Rosa's 
good health ; mind, a bumper ! and no heel-taps this time, you 
know." 

And so the lawyer went on, laughing and drinking with the 
boy, and inventing all kinds of merry excuses, for **just another 
glass," until, by the time the lunch was removed, the youth's 
eyes twinkled again, and his cheeks grew as red as cricket balls, 
under the influence of the potent currant wine, while he gi-ew 
more and more talkative, and bolder and bolder with each fresh 
glass that Impey plied him with, and now unblushingly laughed 
outright at all the practical jokes the lawyer for his amusement 
kept playing off upon the cautious Vyse. Indeed, whenever the 
schoolmaster showed the least disposition to speak, he was si- 
lenced by a good kick from his brother-in-law, under the table. 
Mi-s. Vyse, however, was not so easily quieted. It was as much 
as Impey could do, through her interference, to fill up the lad's 
glass each time he pressed him to take wine — and when, despite 
of her, the lawyer had done so, she would hardly allow the boy 
to empty it. First, she seized the decanter, declaring she would 
not sit by and see such " goings on." As soon as Impey had 
wheedled it back from her, she would run away with Hugh's 
glass, and not part with it until the doctor had knitted his ** fine 
brows" at her, and the lawyer had taken her aside, and spoken 
to her very seriously, asking her whether she wished to bring 
her husband to the bar of the Old Bailey or not. 

At length, Impey, thinking the boy sufficiently primed for his 
purpose, gave as his last toast, ** Our absent friends, the birch 
included." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Hugh outright, "I'll drink that 
precious soon. Here's * our absent friends, the birch in- 
cluded.' " 

The boy's glass was no sooner empty than Impey, with a sol- 
emn shake of the head, and a deep sigh, said, " By-the-by, talk- 
ing of absent friends, Hugh, do you recollect young Walter 
Farquharl" 

" Oh, yes, sir," answered Hugh ; " he ran away the year I got 
into the fourth class, sir. He and I were cronies. You were 
his guardian, weren't you, Mr. Impey 1" 

" Yes, my dear lad 1" said Impey, sorrowfully, resting his head 
in his hand. " And many a sleepless night that ungrateful boy 
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has caused me. But the worst of it is, his poor old father is 
coming over to England, and I don't know what on earth will 
become of him when he hears of Walter's conduct. I never 
knew a man so fond of his son. The deal of good, too, that fine 
old gentleman has done in his time. Ha-ah ! it'll break his heart 
when he learns all about it, 1 know." 

" What \ do you think it will kill him, Mr. Impey, sir V* said 
Hugh, with emotion. 

Mrs. Vyse frowned, and shook her head at her brother, but 
feared to say a word. 

" Ay, my boy, that I do," answered the lawyer, with his eyes 
intently fixed upon the plate where the fresh butter had once 
been ; or what's woi-se, I shouldn't be surprised if he ended his 
days in a mad-house. You see, Walter was his only son," he 
continued, appealing to Hugh, "and to tell you the truth, I 
knew how the poor gray-headed old soldier had set his whole 
soul on the boy, and I hadn't the heait, when Walter ran away, 
to write over and tell the brave veteran how his son had turned 
out. Besides, I thought, you know, Hugh, that the scapegrace 
would get tired out, and come back some fine morning, soiry 
for all he had done ; so, as there was no good in plaguing his 
father about what I fancied at the time was only a boyish freak, 
why, I made up my mind, for poor, dear Walter's sake, to keep 
his whole conduct a secret from the fine old gentleman." 

" It was very good of you, I'm sure, Mr. Impey, sir," joined 
in Hugh, growing interested in the tale. 

" Ah ! my dear boy," continued Impey, whose melancholy 
increased in proportion with the interest he saw he excited in 
young Burgoyne, " our love often leads us blind mortals into sad 
difficulties. For you see, the worst of it is, Mr. Farquhar will 
be in town to-morrow, and expects me to take his boy to him, 
and — I will only ask you now — what am I to do V* 

Mi's. Vyse here threw up her eyes toward the first floor, but 
whether in pity for the elder Farquhar, or in horror at her 
brother's duplicity, remains a mystery. The schoolmaster 
merely remarked, " it was very sad," and received, under the 
table, such a stamp on his corn from Impey, who feared that he 
was going to spoil all by his interference, that the doctor's face 
wore an expression of heart-rending grief, which was fortunately 
very apropos to the sentiment. 

Hugh asked whether there was no possibility of finding 
Walter, and said he was sure if Doctor Vyse would only let 
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him, he would do any thing he could to help Mr. Impey — that 
he would. 

** Bless you, my good dear boy ! I know you would," said 
Impey, shaking Hugh violently by the hand, and wiping away, 
with a theatrical dash, a pretended tear from his eye. "But 
where are we to seek him 1 Where are we to go for him ] 
There's no time. If we had a week, perhaps it might be done. 
Ha-ah ! indeed ! indeed ! I know not how to act. It will bring 
the poor old man's hairs in 8on*ow — But stay !" — he exclaimed, 
looking wildly at the mustard pot, and quickly tapping his fore- 
head with the tips of his fingers — " a gleam of sunshine breaks 
in upon me !" he said hurriedly, gasping with apparent emotion 
as he spoke. " I see a plan by which you — yes you ! young as 
you are — may save your friend's father from an untimely grave. 
What say you 1 Will you do it V* and he seized hold of the 
boy's hands, and pressing them between his, turned his head 
away as he spoke the last words. 

Mrs. Vyse sighed in pity for her poor Hugh ; but the boy 
construed it into pity for poor Walter, and without answering 
Impey, looked inquiringly toward Dr. Vyse. 

** That's right, good lad," continued the lawyer, with enthusi- 
astic approbation. " I see what is going on within you. You 
are seeking for the countenance of your faithful preceptor, con- 
scious that he would counsel you to no wrong. And can he in 
so good a cause object ] No !" Whereupon he gave the faith- 
ful preceptor such a violent kick under the table, that the tears 
started into his eyes, and Vyse was enabled to reply, with much 
real feeling, " That in so good a cause he certainly could not 
object," adding, with his usual love of platitudes, " Virtue was 
the only path which led to happiness ; or as the Roman satirist, 
Juvenal, had beautifully said, * Semita certe^ — you see, by certS, 
the poet has no doubt at all about it, Hugh — * tranquillcB per 
virtutem patet, unica vitceJ " 

On this, Hugh told Impey that he would do any thing that 
lay in his power to serve Walter's father. 

" That's nobly said !" exclaimed the attorney, slapping him 
on the shoulder. Then immediately he proceeded to inform 
Hugh how he wished him to personate his old schoolfellow, 
Walter, for a week or so, or until such time as they could find 
out the runaway ; and he concluded by telling young Burgoyne, 
that it would be a nice holiday for him, which Impey was sure 
Hugh deserved. Besides, it could not be pleasant stopping at 
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school all alone as he was, during the vacation ; and, moreover, 
the old man would be sure to give him lots of pocket-money, 
and take him about with him to all the sights of London, which, 
after living so long in India, of course the Farquhars would 
want to see ; and that even when Walter returned, the good old 
gentleman would bless Hugh for his kindness, and no doubt 
would remember him very handsomely in his will. ** But what 
would these rewards be," added the lawyer, " compared with 
the far higher one, that Hugh would derive from the approba- 
tion of his own conscience 1" 

*• Yes, indeed !'* ejaculated Vyse, with another of the learned 
tritenesses that he delighted to indulge in ** what is so beautiful 
as to have what Horatius Flaccus has eloquently called Mens 
sibi conscia rtctiP 

All this delighted Hugh extremely, who believing that he 
was really going to perform an act of great benevolence, said, 
" Besides, you know, Mr. Impey, if the Farquhai's got to like 
me, I could say a good word for Walter when you brought him 
back. And my father said in his last letter he didn't think he 
should be over here before four years to come — didn't he. Dr. 
Vyse % And I never was at a theater yet — and some of the 
boys say the pantomimes are such jolly things, I should like to 
see one so. Oh, I don't mind it a bit ! It will be a jolly good 
spree. I dare say too they'll buy a pony for me, and won't it 
be jolly just to go out liding on horseback as Colin Chapmau 
does every day?" 

Then the lawyer and the doctor drank the health of Mr. 
Farquhar and his new son, and arranged how Dr. Vyse should 
bring Hugh up to Impey's office on the morrow, so that he 
might cram as much law into his head as he could in half-an- 
hour; for Impey told young Burgoyne that to screen Walter he 
had actually been obliged to make old Farquhar believe his son 
was articled in his office. 

Impey had risen to go, and had shaken Hugh heartily by the 
hand, when Mrs. Vyse informed them, in a peevish tone, that if 
it wasn't for her they would spoil the whole business, " How, 
she would merely ask them, was the boy ever to go as Walter 
Farquhar, with all his linen marked * Hugh Burgoyne ]' Why 
every thing would be found out in a minute — and serve them 
right too she'd say." 

The doctor, to soothe his Annie, complimented lier on her 
foresight, and Impoy observed that '*noDe but a wife and a 
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mother would ever have thought of such a thing." Then 
giving her a sovereign, he requested her to get a couple of 
shirts, socks, and what not, and mark them just so as to do for 
the present. 

This Mrs. Vyse, after some coaxing and complimenting, 
promised to attend to, observing that perhaps she might be able 
to find some of the handkerchiefs, and other things, that Walter 
had left at the school when he i*an away — though the shirts and 
nightgowns she was sure never could be got to fit a big boy 
like Hugh. 

Suddenly, as Impey heard the horn of the approaching om- 
nibus, he jumped up from his seat, and putting on his invariable 
napless white hat, with its narrow brim, turned up with green, 
the lawyer took an affectionate leave of his sister, and invoking 
a blessing on Hugh, departed, saying to Vyse, as they walked 
toward the garden-gate, " Corae now, I'll just trouble you for 
that five shillings. Master Joseph, since you've seen how the 
affair has turned out." As the doctor reluctantly handed th« 
silver over to him, Impey added, ** How about your moral 
training now, eh ] But joking aside, Joe, you must be with me 
fii^st thing to-morrow morning. I shall be at the office at nine ; 
and you know if we don't give the boy a smattering of law 
before he goes to the Farquhars, they will see through it all." 

Here the omnibus drew up, and Impey jumped in. But 
while the schoolmaster was still standing at the gate, the lawyer 
let down the side window, and thrusting out his head, shouted, 
as the coach moved off, ** Pray, mind and don't be late, what- 
ever you do, there's a good fellow." 



CHAPTER V. 

The chambers of Mr. Samuel Impey were situate in that 
small gusset of dingy buildings, let in between the streets of 
Wych and Holywell, and christened by its hare-brained archi- 
tect Lyon's Inn. To those unskilled in legal mystenes, the 
place had the appearance of a blind alley in a higher walk of 
life, and seemed to have been originally intended for a little 
icolony of cockney hermits or hypochondriacs, who having grown 
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disgusted with the busy hum of Regent-street, might here have 
enjoyed a quietude compared to which the heart of a forest 
would have been positive uproar; for shut up in this empty 
tank of an Inn, they might have lived as secluded and unsocial 
as oysters. 

As you enter the long, dark, square passage which leads to 
the Inn, you feel as if you were walking down the tube of a 
camera-obscura. The fii'st thing that strikes you on reaching 
the narrow oblong court yard, is the little crop of grass grow- 
ing up between the paving stones, and which gives it the 
appearance of a field with the ringworm. 

In the center of the court stands a lonely lamp, and you are 
astonished to iind the enlightenment of gas has reached even 
this piimitive quarter ; for it is exactly one of those dreary spots 
that you would expect to see still fondly clinging to the dark 
ages of oil. There is a legend in black letter in which "g« 

clransngr ojE se^fnUotoes ot g^ cHamfirrrjS" is once allud- 
ed to, but on inquiry of the porter we find that he is wholly un- 
acquainted with any such tradition ; and judging by the windows 
themselves, any unprejudiced person would certainly be inclined 
to place little faith in the story ; for the dust of ages has settled 
so thickly upon the panes, that they look more like old cracked 
slates than squares of glass ; and it is only with great difficulty 
and a lorgnette, that one is able to read the bills which tell you 
that nine-tenths of " these desirable chambers'' are " to let." 
Nor is the illustiious Inn of Lyon's without its mysteries. 
To the right of its verdant and exceedingly knubbly court-yard, 
runs a long, low building, which is one of the greatest riddles 
of modern architecture. It is impossible to say whether it is an 
" outhouse" or the " dining-hall" — whether, in fact, it is dedica- 
ted to the cleaning of knives and forks, or the dirtying of thera. 
The leads of this eccentric pile form a delightful balcony to the 
windows of the back drawing-rooms (if there be such things) 
belonging to the houses of Holy well-street ; and the Israelites 
encamped in that quarter, have, with a love of ornament pecu- 
liar to their tiibe, endeavored to throw a floral grace over the 
barren waste of gutter. Even here, though, the son of Judah's 
love of dealing with "left-off* articles," gives an incongruous 
quaintness to the mode of floriculture adopted in the back set- 
tlements of Lyon's Inn. Beside one window may be seen roses 
blooming in a worn out fish kettle; beside another, geraniums 
flowering in a broken wash-hand basin; while a third boasti 
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several fine healthy specimens of the sweet pea in a leaky slop 
pail. 

Mr. Samuel Impey was the only professional man in the Inn, 
and even he followed the law principally as a convenient means 
of increasing his rate of interest on the hills he loved lo discount ; 
for the occupants of the other chambers were half-pay captains, 
and " men about town," who liked the quarter — first, liecause 
it allo-.ved them to come home at any hour and in any stale they 
pleased, without l)eiMg subject to a landlady's impeitinent re- 
marks — and secondly, because it afforded them all the shabby 
gentility and bachelor convenience of chambers, at the lowest 
possible rate. 

T<» this melancholy spot came Dr. Vyse and young Hugh 
Burgoyne, according to Impey's appointment. The passage 
leading to the legal parlor in which the lawyer carried on his 
business, was so dark, that Hugh, unaccustomed to the place, 
could hardly see the little knocker — like a note of inteiTOgatiou 
in brass — that Vyse immediately laid hold of 

The door opened with a click, and ihey walked along the 
dusky corridor to the clerks* office. This was a large half fur- 
nished room at the back of the chambers, with a window which 
was originally intended to have enjoyed a look-out into Wych- 
street, but which the passing caits and cabs had so bespattered 
with mud, that it would have required a spade to have enabled 
you to have caught a glimpse of any thing outside. However, 
you still had the benefit of hearing the rattle of all the vehicles 
in the street, and even felt the room vibrate as they went by, so 
that it was almost one person's time to pick up the rulers and 
wafer-stamps that kept continually rolling off the desk. 

Occasionally, however^ there was a long lull of the customary 
clatter. For, the extreme end of Wych-street being wide 
enough to allow only one vehicle to pass up or down, the right 
of way was a continual source of dispute between the drivers 
of cabs and coal-wagons, and when they met in the middle of 
the "narrow pass," the thoroughfare would be blocked up as 
long as the John Bull obstinacy of the drivers held out — and 
that was invariably a good hour, at least— during all which time 
the parties might be heard at the end of the street, wrangling 
away as to which was " in fust," and who ought to *• back out." 

These pleasing varieties to the monotony of a lawyer's office 
afforded fiequent delight to the clerks in Mr. Impey's. For, in 
&O0 weather, the stoppages and squabblings occurred about 
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three times in the courae of the day, but if it set in wet, aD<l the 
cab-d livers felt disposed, from iho increased demand for their 
vehicles, to avail themselves of all kinds of ** short cuts/' then at 
every other hour the whole street was blockaded with a string 
of opposing caits and coaches ; and the young genilcmen located 
in Mr. Impey's legal back parlor paused long and frequently 
over their writs and declarations, to listen to the lively sallies of 
wit which kept flying about between the contending parlies out- 
side, •* like chaff befoitj the wind," while the " iHudents at law" 
would chuckle with glee as they heard each fresh arrival corae 
rattling up, only to swell the already long line of impatient and 
angry fares. 

As Vyse and Hugh entered the clerks* ofEce, two young gen- 
tlemen let fall their coat-tails, and skipped away from before 
the fire. Scampering behind the railed patlition which sepa- 
rated a large sloping desk from the other part of the room, they 
jumped on their high stools, and, though writhing under the 
heat of their scorched pantaloons, were immediately so hard at 
work that it was evident their industry was intended more for 
show than profit. 

By these young gentlemen's exuberance of nose ainl lip, they 
plainly belonged to the sonsof Judah, and they wore the bright 
blue satin scarfs and tight, splay-footed, polished boots, and brc- 
guet watch-keys dangling from their waistcoat pockets, so pecu- 
liar to the tribe. Their curly black hair, too, was so greasy 
that it looked as if it had been fried in oil, and their coata weie 
so seedy and shiny at the elbows and collars, that the extreme 
shabbiness of this part of their apparel formed a strange and 
striking contrast to the extreme showiness of the other. 

On the opposite side of the desk two bnght green spoiling 
cut-away coats (evidently the property of the dashing yuung 
Israelites) were hanging above an impudent, carele>8lot)king 
boy, who was nibbing an extremely difficult pen, while he leered 
at the visitoi*s as they came in. By his sh<irt, rusty, hut weli- 
brushed trowsers, which were strapped so tight over his brown- 
looking bluchers that he was obliged to keep his legs straight 
out on the rail underneath the desk, you knew immediately that 
he was the clerk of all work, or •* fag of l he fjffice," who was ex- 
pected to appear always "clean and respectable," on a salary 
that was scarcely sufficient to board and lodge him. 

One of the young Israelites handed Doctor Vyse ilie chair, 
'^ndt in ^»«ff»cted, thick voice, directed " Dando — aw— t«ll the 
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govenor — aw — that Doctor Vysh — wash tare — aw — ;" and 
liavitjg scented the room with patchouli by blowing his nose on 
" The Winner op the Derby," he sauntered back to his seat 
and pretended to go on with the declaration " for money had 
and received," wJiich was ostentatiously spread out before him, 
while in reality he was engaged in finishing the remainder of 
the cold fried sole that he had sent young Dando out to fetch 
for his lunch. 

In a few minutes the lawyer came out from his room, talking 
to a tall, broad-shouldered man with deep velvet collar and 
facings to his coat, and a nose almost as large as they are worn 
at masquerades, and which fully convinced you, when you heard 
Impey say, "Don't go yet, Abrahams," that the broad-shoul- 
dered man was the Abrahams alluded to. 

" Halloo, Hugh, my boy ! What, have you come already 1 
Why, you're here to a minute ; only look," said Impey, taking 
his watch from his waistcoat pocket, and showing it to the lad. 
"If you go on in this way, my man, you'll be Lord Mayor of 
London soon. Just take Hugh into my room, will you, Vyse 1" 
*he added, turning to the doctor, " and see if you can't find some* 
thing to amuse him there — Annie all right, eh 1" he inquired, as 
he pushed the schoolmaster through the green baize door through 
which he himself had just entered the office. 

Then turning to Abrahams, he said, " Now I'll tell you what 
it is, Ikey. It's useless talking ! we must have a wiit out against 
that scoundrel Melton. I've renewed that bill till I'm tired, and 
to tell you the truth, I rather fancy there's something shaky in 
that quarter. You know no business can afford to go on paying 
such interest as that fellow gives. So I'll put my name on the 
back of the bill, and send young Cohen with it over to you, and 
pray, go at him as hard as you can. Only, mind, the proceed- 
ings must be all in your name, for, you see, he's a sort of relation 
of mine, and I don't want to offend the fellow, you know. If 
you make haste now, your clerk will just catch him, and can 
serve him before he goes out." And then, having shaken Mr. 
Abrahams by the hand, Impey went back to his room. 

It was furnished and fitted up after the approved legal model. 
On one side was an old-fashioned book-case filled with volumes, 
all bound in yellow calf, with bits of red leather on the back. 
On the other side were three or four tiers of japan tin boxes, look- 
ing as if they had been colored with raspberry jam, against which 
cluldren had been dabbini; thw fingers. Eai:^ of those bosMi 
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bad painted in front of it, in large, white letters, the names or 
initials of the most respectable of the clients. One, for instance, 

was labeled •* The Countess op P ," another " The Epping 

Estate,*' a third was dedicated to "Smith's Exors," while a 
fourth held the deeds and papers of "K. P. N., Esq." At the 
end of the room was a pile of large pigeon-holes, or square cup- 
boards, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, with doors in front 
of them, and each with a letter of the alphabet painted on it. 
These, however, were not devoted solely to the custody of pa- 
pei-s; for in X, Y, Z was a wash-hand basin, jug, and towel, 
while under the title of •* Miscellaneous" were secreted a small 
stock of sherry, a wine-glass, and a cork-screw. 

The'^only works of art about the room were a portrait of 
Lord Tenterden, a plaster cast of Sir Matthew Hale, the gene- 
alogical tree of the oldest chancery client, and a colored plan of 
the Epping Estate, that had been sold "by order of the Court," 
t<»gether with the models of a patent self-acting recumbent chair 
and a new high-pressure beer-engine — both of which had long 
since had the honor of being submitted to the inspection of some 
of the judges of the land. 

Such was the place of business of Mr. Samuel Impey. The 
gentleman himself did not stand very high in the estimation of 
the members of the profession. Indeed, he was what is called 
a " sharp" practitioner. Having sei*ved his articles in the office 
of a " clever" attorney, he had, from the force of habit, learned 
to consider (though doubtless "the wish was father to the 
thought") common law not as the perfection of common sense, 
but as the perfection of uncommon roguery. No one was so 
ready as "Sam Impey" to take advantage of any quibble that 
the technicalities of his profession might afford him, or to avail 
himself of any unconscious delay in " signing," " entering up," 
or " filing" any of the proceedings on the part of his opponent. 
If, however, at any time he was reproached for the sharpness 
of his practice, he would say, with considerable speciousness, 
" You mustn't blame me, my good sir — you must blame the 
law." 

His business, which was now considerable, he had made prin- 
cipally by discounting. For, directly a bill was dishonored, he 
issued a writ against every name upon it ; but if he was after- 
ward rebuked by any of the unoffending parties, for the costs he 
had put them to, he always replied, " My good sir, really I've 
nothing at all to do with it. You seem to forget that attorneys 
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and hackney-coachmen are the only persons whose charges are 
regulated by law, and yet people grumble more at paying them 
than they do at paying any one else. There ! tliere ! my dear 
sir, it's no use talking to me about costs — if you have any com- 
plaint to make, you had better lay it before the Houses of Par- 
liament, and ask them to oblige you by making a new law on 
the subject." 

And yet, in his heart, Impey did not mean so badly as his acts 
appeared, or people delighted to make out. On the contrary, 
were a man*a deeds to be judged by his intentions, he rather 
was a man of considerable virtue. No one ever took such pains 
as our lawyer to justify to himself every act he did. 

However wrong his conduct might seem to less prejudiced 
persons, at least he always made out to himself that ** he was 
doing merely what was right, and that — thank heaven ! — he 
could lay his hand on his bosom, and say he was actuated only 
by the veiy best of motives." It is true that, in moral mattei-s, 
the gentleman did not see perfectly straight. But, though other 
parties could not help observing how dreadfully he squinted in 
all such affairs, still, the poor man himself, like most other squint- 
ers, was almost unconscious of his infirmity. " Now people,*' 
he would say, "rail at me, and call me a grasping, grinding 
usurer, for taking a trumpery five-and-twenty per cent, interest 
upon my hard cash, and yet that scoundrel of an iron-monger, 
round the corner, is said to be an honest, upright, fair-dealing 
man, though the fellow has the impudence to charge me one 
shilling for a padlock that cost one penny making, and which, 
most likely, he got upon six months* credit into the bargain. 
But so the world wags; five-and-twenty per cent, per annum is 
downright villainy in a money-lender, and twelve hundred per 
cent. — per week, may be — only the fair, hard-earned profits of 
a respectable tradesman.** 

It was with the same kind of specious self-deceit that the little 
lawyer had justified his conduct toward the parents of Walter 
Farquhar. When first the lad ran away, Impey vowed he could 
not bi-ing himself to write and tell his fether and mother that 
their boy had absconded from his guardianship ; so he made a 
grand excuse to himself, that it would be positively cruel to ag- 
onize a fine old soldier, by telling him that his son had gone, 
goodness knew where — especially when the scapegrace, per- 
haps, was only playing truant for a week or two. Besides, 
there was no doubt, he said, Vyse had acted very wrongly in 
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his treatment of the poor lad, and he (Impey) was very soiry 
business had prevented him from liaving had Walter home as 
often as he would have liked. However, as matters had unfor- 
tunately turned out as they had, it was his duty — for the sake 
of his beloved sister Annie — to shield that man, Vyse, fiom ruin, 
though. Heaven knew, he richly deserved it So he determined 
on letting the affair stand over for a while, and thought no more 
about it, until the half-yearly hundred pounds was paid into his 
banker's by the Farquhars' East India agents. 

Then the lawyer certainly had a good long talk with himself, 
and held a council with his conscience as to what he ought to do 
with the money. At last, however, he agreed that, for Walter's 
sake, he wouldn't send it back for six months; and if, at the 
end of that time, the young scoundrel hadn't chosen to make his 
appearance, why, he would return the remittance with a letter 
— much as it might go against his feelings — acquainting Walter's 
parents with his disgraceful conduct. However, as he had a 
great regard for the Farquhars, he'd take care that their money 
should not He idle all that time, and then, when he did return 
it, he should have the pleasure of giving them five per cent, for 
it, so long as it had remained in his hands. Accordingly, the 
next week he lent it on a bill to a young gentleman at Oxford, 
who was studying for the church ; and then thanked Heaven 
that he'd at last had it in his power to serve old~Farquhar, who, 
he certainly must allow, was as good and worthy a creature as 
ever drew breath. 

When the next half-yearly hundred came to hand, Impey 
shook his head, and still assured himself that he could mo^^ bring 
himself to break old Farquhar's heart, by telling him that his 
pet boy had gone to the dogs. Besides, to confess the truth, he 
had been obliged to renew that young Oxonian's hundred pound 
bill, and he hadn't a penny to spare just then, as he said, and in 
the present dreadful state of the market, he was sure he wasn't 
gonig to sell out for any one, however much he might respect 
the party; besides, if Sam Impey wasn't safe for a hundred or 
two, why he had been working like a mill-horse all his life for 
nothing — that was all he could say. 

And so with every fresh installment, the lawyer went on 
making some fresh, grand excuse to himself for a further delay 
in returning the remittances, for his love of money made him 
loth to part with them. Moreover, he felt that with eA'ery 
additional half-year, it became a more and more difficult matter 
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fov him tf» explain the reasons why he had to long retained 
piissession of the money. Accordingly he lived on in the vaguo 
hope of the ungrateful young scoundrel some day turning up, 
somewhere or other, somehow, until at length five yeai-s had 
slipped by, and the attorney received a letter from the parents, 
stating they should like their boy to be articled to him. 

Then Impcy felt that his conduct might bear a double con- 
struction in the eyes of persons loss generous than himself; and 
people, he said, were always so ready to put bad constructions 
upcHi motives, that of course he, being a lawyer, couldn't expect 
to c!()me off scot-free. Besides, he had received — yes! goodness 
gracious! — a thousand pounds, almost without knowing it, he 
was sure — and where on earth he was to get a small fortune 
like that from, at a moment's notice, was more than he could 
tell. Ah! that was the worst of him, be was always getting 
himself into scrapes by serving other people. However, come 
what may, the business must stand over until he foreclosed— 
as he knew he should have to do shoitly — upon that mortgage 
at Kingst(m. 

Accordingly, Inipey determined — as matters had gone as far 
as they had — to tell what he called ''a white lie," and give the 
Farquhars to understand that he had done as they had re- 
quested. But, as he could not bring himself to take the premium 
they offered, he pretended, in the letter he sent back, to make 
his much respected friends a present of the lad's "articles," 
stamp and all; for, thank heaven ! he said to himself, he wasn't 
exactly the man to be guilty of such a downright fraud as to 
make them pay for them. 

But Impey's magnanimity was all to no purpose, for the only 
answer he received was a liberal supply of preserved ginger and 
hot pickles, together with an affecting letter, stating that the 
FarquliJirs would not allow him to be out of pocket by their son, 
and had consequently given their agents ordera to pay the sum of 
four hundred {>ounds into his banker's. This, of course, rendered 
the lawyer's situation more awkward than ever, and he found 
himself, in what he called such " a fix," that he thought the best 
thing to be done, under the circumstances, was to say nothing 
about it to any body, and trust to the boy's being ultimately 
starved out, and obliged ta come back, whether he liked it or 
not. 

But when the letter came, informing him of the Farquhars' 
arrival in England, he at once saw that unless he hit upon some 
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desperate scheme for disguwing the absence of young Walter, 
he was a ruined man. 

At last, he thought of Hugh, and knowing that he could work 
upon Vyse in any way he likeil, Impey at once devised the 
plan of passing tlie one boy off for the other; but not feeling 
altogether certain of the success of his trick, there was nn 
unusual nervousness in his manner that showed he was well 
aware of the consequences if detected. 

As soon as the three were ahme in the lawyer's piivate 
room, Impey did his best to give young Burgoyne a bird's-eye 
view of an action at law. The Writ, tlie Derhi ration, the Brief, 
the Subpoenas, the Judgment — and the invariable result of nil 
— the Bill of Costs, were each in their turn produced a ml raj)- 
idly explained to the bewildered lad. In fact, by the einJ of 
his half-hour's coui^se of instruction, he knew about as much of 
the elements of common law, as the new ])ostmaster-general 
usually acquires of the mysteries and economy of the ptist-office 
during his twenty minutes' tuition on the subject, previmis to 
his installation. 

But though Impey kept praising the boy for his rapid ac- 
quirement of legal knowledge, and told him every third minute, 
that, "if he only went on in that way, and buckled to it, he 
would undertake that his little man would be LonI Chancellor 
of England before he was many years <dder;" still, the linjid 
docter felt convinced, from the boy's continual blunders, that the 
imposition never could pass undetected, and that he and his 
hard-earned reputation would be ruined — just about the vaca- 
tion. Unable to rest quiet on his chair, he tried to examine the 
genealogical tree of Owen Gryffyth Llewellyn, the perpetual 
chancery client, but ultimately flew in despair to the book-case, 
and tried to divert his attention by reading the titles on the 
backs of the books. 'Then he took one down; but tindiuo^, on 
opening it, that it was "Petersdorff on Conspiracies," he 
hurriedly closed the ominous volume, and crossing to the win- 
dow, beck(med Impey to him as he wiped the perspiration from 
his bald head. 

The sharp-sighted lawyer immediately read what was passing 
in his brother-in-law Joseph's mind, and having requested ** his 
little Dutchman" to step into the next room for a minute, turned 
savagely nmnd upon Vyse, and said, angrily, ** What the deuce 
is the matter with you? Do you want to frighten the lad out 
of his lifel Why you're as pale as lard ; and just at the time. 
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too, when you know the boy wants all kind of encouragement. 
I never saw such a man ! Come you'd better have a glass of 
sherry," he added, moving toward the piivate bin secreted 
under " Miscellaneous." 

" No, no, no ! Lord bless you, Sam, it's more than I dare do 
at this time of the morning," replied Vyse, putting out his hand, 
and turning his head away with a shudder, as if a black draught 
were being offered to him. **If I were to take»only one glass of it 
I should have the blood rushing up into my poor head like soda- 
water from the fountain. Now, Sam," he continued in an 
insinuating tone ; " upon my word, I wish you would think 
well about what you're doing. I've slept on the matter, you 
see, and Td give a good deal if I could prevail upon you to 
make a clean breast of it, and confess the whole business. It 
would look so much better, you know." 

" Yes, it would hok much better, certainly," answered Im- 
pey, with a sneer, " to have your conduct exposed in every 
paper throughout the kingdom, under the title of 'Brutal Ill- 
Treatment OF A Boy by a Schoolmaster,* and that just 
about the time when you ought to be * begging to inform your 
numerous young friends,' in an advertisement in the Times, 
•that the studies at Minerva House will be resumed on the 
Monday following.' Ugh ! I haven't patience with such a 
chicken-hearted old woman as you are, Joe ! Herj am I fag- 
ging my brains out, just to save you from perdition, or the 
workhouse— or even the hulks, may-be — and here you come 
whining and sniveling to me, as if I was doing my best to ruin 
you. There ! take your hat and go home, for you're not fit to bo 
here." 

Impey took up the broad-brimmed beaver, and putting it on 
the docter's head, hunied him to the clients' side-door, while 
the wretched schoolmaster clasped his hands and exclaimed 
with a gi-oan, " Ah ! well can I now understand the truth of 
what that fine old Seneca says, * Calamitosus est animus;' 
dreadful is the state of that mind which is — what, Sam 1" and as he 
turned round inquiringly to the lawyer, the latter gave him a 
sturdy push into the passage, just as Vyse was in the act of 
adding " vfhy^futuri anxius, to be sure." 

"Oh, bother you and your calamitosuses!" said the indig- 
nant and unclassical Sam, locking the door. Then putting his 
bead into the clerk's office, he called Hugh to him, and as the 
boy entered, Impey slapped him playfully on the back, and put* 
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ting on liis most amiable look, said, ** Come on, Hugh, now 
vveVe got rid t)f old Smellfuiigus, weMl have a regular jolly lark. 
Do you like jam tarts, old fellow ?*' he asked, with a wink. 
" Don't 1 just — that's all," he added, smacking his lips and rub- 
bing his stomach. "Now I'll lell you what — I'll bet you what 
you like you won't get through a shilling's worth of pasti-y at 
FaiTimce's, while I'm finishing a basin of mock-tuitle." 

AH the way to the pastry-cook's, and all the time they were 
there, the lawyer made himself as familiar as he could with the 
boy, W) as to encourage him ; for Impey saw from Hugh's con- 
tinual blushings and silence, that now the lad was tio longer 
under the influence of the potent red-currant wine, and the 
time drew nearer and nearer for his introduction to his pretend- 
ed father and mother, he repented of what he had undertaken 
to do, and felt inclined, if he only dared, to get quit of it. 

It was as much as Impey could do to get poor young Bur- 
goyne to eat even the most tempting boyish dainties. Laugh 
and jest as the lawyer might, the lad never so much as smiled 
in return, but on the contrary, the teai-s were ready to stream 
from the corners of his eyes, as he sat silently by, downcast and 
afraid. 

When they sallied forth again, the lawyer took him by the 
hand, for he saw that if the lad only had an opportunity he 
would be too glad to give him the slip. So Impey, as he walk- 
ed with him, held his hand fast locked in his, and kept stopping, 
now to show him some picture shop, and now to tell him some 
joke. As a hist resort, he bought him a six-bladed knife of one 
of the men in the street. But all his efforts were thrown away, 
for when they reached the door of the hotel, at which the Far- 
quhai« were staying, poor Hugh could bear his fears no longer, 
and drawing back, as Impey tried to pull him in, stammered out, 
" Oh, if you please, sir, I don't like to go in." 

" Nonsense ! nonsense !" replied the lawyer, still trying to 
force him to enter; "why, I declare you've no more courage 
than a girl." 

But Hugh clung to the railings, and buret out crying. 

"Come, come, Hugh!" said Impey, patting him on the 
shoulder, ** why, what is this— eh 1 You're not going to be kil- 
led, my little man. I thought you said you'd do any thing you 
could to assist your young friend Walter," he added, in a seri- 
ous tone, shaking hb head. 

Then seeing that some people on the other side of ike way 
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had Stopped to look at him and the boy, Impey put Hugh's arm 
in hiiJ, and began walking up and down before the house with 
him, reminding him, that if he didn't consent, it would be the 
death of Walter's father, and adding that he wouldn't be want- 
ed for more than a week or two, fcjr something had happened 
that very morning — which he wasn't at liberty to mention just 
then — but which had put him on the right track at last ; besides 
Walter would be so grateful when he heard what his schoolfel- 
low had done for him. At last, when by such means the law- 
yer had roused the boy's feelings again in favor of his old " crony," 
he asked him whether they should go in now; Hugh, however, 
again stood hesitating on the door-step, and said, "But, Mr. 
Impey, sir, when they find out I'm not their son — what do you 
think they will do to me, sirl" 

" Find out ! Why you talk like a child, Hugh," exclaimed 
Impey, with his blandest smile. " Now how on earth do you 
think they are ever to find it out until Walter comes back and 
informs them of it ? And then, of course, they will be overjoy- 
ed at his return, and bless you, for a noble boy as you are, for 
having saved them from dying of grief at his absence. So come 
-along now. You trust to me for seeing that you get nothing but 
kisses, presents, and ponies ; but I suppose you wont object to 
that, will you, you young rogue 1 So come, put your best face on 
the matter," he said, pulling back the glass door for Hugh to 
pass through. As the lad did so, and the lawyer followed close 
after him, he whispered in his ear, "And do you know, I 
shouldn't wonder, Hugh, but what we shall all go to the play 
to-night." 



CHAPTER VI. 

In one of the pnncipal and most expensive apartments of 
*' Melton's Hotel," the Farquhars were located amidst that 
litter of boxes and packages, which alwtiys accompanies an 
airival after a long journey. The breakfast had been finishc d 
some time, but the breakfast things were still on the table in 
t^e center of the room. All over the carpet were bullock 
chests of draweiis and bullock trunks, and huge sea chests. 
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and tin cases, each of which was insciibed, in large white let- 
ters — 

** Brigadier Farquhar, H.E.I.C. 

Madras Cavalry." 

Kneeling in front of one of the bullock chests of drawers was 
Mrs. Furquhar, busily engaged in unpacking it, and hedged in 
by small clumps of white jackets, and little pyramids of gauze 
waistcoats, hillocks of nankeen trowsers, and mountains of shirts, 
bushels of handkerchiefs, and sacks of socks. On the side-board 
was a display of fragile cunosities, that would have made the 
mouth of one of the inhabitants of W ardour-street water with 
envy. Here was a lump of coral like a petrified cactus, there 
an elephant's tusk fit for a giant's toothpick. Beside these 
stood models in clay of " bheesties/* or water-carriei*s, and 
•* coolie" tailors, together with one or two small " swamieSt* or 
gilt gingerbread-looking gods. Then followed worked muslin 
dresses, and carved ivory fans and card-cases, pieces of unprinted 
silk handkerchiefs, a cobra-di-capello in spirits, and a shark's 
backbone made into a walking-stick ; while on the whatnots 
near the window, were ranged cages of paroquets and Java 
sparrows, and a host of other birds of all kinds of colors and 
whistles. 

One of the sofas was drawn close up before the fire, and on 
it, stretched at full length, was the not over active brigadier 
himself, in his Indian flannel robe de chambrc. At first sight, he 
certainly had not much the look of a warrior, as he lay there, 

" taking bis rest, 
With his flannel gown urouud him ;" 

for however spiiited and energetic he might have been before 
the fire of the enemy, he was almost powerless and inactive in 
front of his own. Indeed, though the cannon's roar might call 
forth all his energies, still nothing shoit of it could rouse him; 
and with his usual love of repose, he had now left Mrs. Farquhar 
— whom he always spoke of as "a perfect woman of business" 
—to unpack his things, while he reclined on the sofa, with his 
tumbler of "brandy pawnee" by his side, and read the morning's 
paper, which he had propped up before him — ^his cabin shaving 
glass being converted for the time into a reading desk. It was 
plain, too, from the stjubbly state of all the lower part of his 
unshaven face, that the brigadier liked to put hinaself to as little 
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trouble as possible ; for his red, rough beard made his chin look 
like a rasped French roll ; and every time he moved his head, 
you could hear his beard scrub against his clothes, as if it had 
been so much sand paper. Though his liuen was as white as 
snow, still you knew, from his having buttoned his shiit collar 
to the wrong button, and his frill being crumpled, as well as 
from his wristbands being without their studs, and hanging 
down loose from his cuffs, that he hadn't ** bothered himself," 
as he tei*med it, by dressing for breakfast, but had slipped his 
clothes on " any how," till he went out to report his ariival to 
the secretary at the India House. 

But if Bngadier Farquhar was inactive in body, he was quite 
as inactive in mind, for the climate of India had only tended to 
increase the natural sluggishness of the temperament his parents 
had vouchsafed to him. Yet, from his long military life and 
habit of authority, coupled with the fact of his commands al- 
ways having been executed with the greatest promptitude, he 
had giown to be extremely impatient, if what he desired wasn't 
done at the very instant ; and then he never failed to abuse the 
offending party for that very laziness to which he himself was 
such a martyr. " D — n it, sir," he would cry, while he was 
reclining on his sofa, smoking his hookah; *' why the deuce 
can't you exert yourself, and make some little use of the limhs 
that the Almighty has given you, instead of crawling about 
half asleep over your work, like a good-for-nothing idle vaga- 
bond as you are I" 

N(»t withstanding his extreme impatience, however, and his 
love of exertion in every one else but himself, the gallant bng- 
adier was a very harmless and inoffensive soit of individual, so 
long as he got what he wanted, directly he wanted it, and was 
not in any way " bothered,", as he said, " about what didn't 
concern him." "Good heavens!" he'd exclaim, with a look 
little short of martyrdom, if his wife came to ask him, while he 
was spelling over the Naval and Military Gazette, what he 
would like to have for dinner. " Good heavens ! Here, all I 
ask and pray for is a little peace and quiet, and yet you will 
not let me alone for two minutes together, but must come pes- 
tei-ing me about what you know is no affair of mine. Why 
can't you use your intellects, without worrying my life out about 
that cursed dinner, when you know as well as I do, that so long 
as I can get a mere ci*ust and a moment's rest, I'm perfectly 
content." 
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Still tliere was one point in the East Indian's character, which 
even the discipline of the army had not i)een able to eradicate, 
and that was his love of procrastination, and consequent want 
of punctuality. He was never ready for dinner until long after 
it was ready for him. If he was at home, he'd put off going 
up-stairs to dress until the cloth was laid, and the dinner ahouf 
to be dished up. And if he happened to have gone out for a 
twenty minutes' stroll in tho park, he invariably retumed two 
or three hours after the time that he had himself ordered it for. 
However, if by any accident (such as rain or a tight boot) he 
was forced to come home before the appointed hour, and the 
cook was a minute or two behind time, then bis wrath, at such 
an utter want of punctuality, knew no bounds, and he'd grumble 
all the dinner through, declaring every thing was spoiled, and 
wondering ** why the devil people would not stir themselves, 
and whether they fancied they were to be kept in idleness all 
their lives;" and winding up with — "if there was one thing he 
loved more than another, it was punctuality." 

And so in his heart the brigadier really did love it, but his 
procrastinating, inactive temperament was too much for him. 
Struggle as he would, he was always behind time in the end. 
Let him have an appointment in the city at ten, and not only 
would he shave over night, so as to have nothing to detain him 
in the morning, but he would liave all the people in the house 
up at six, so that he might not have to stay for his breakfast ; 
still, at the last moment, notwithstanding all his fussing, he 
would be sure to stop, fiddling over some lock or bell pull, or 
looking after some letter — or indeed dawdling about any thing 
that could have been done as well at any other time — and at 
last start off to keep his engagement in the city, just about half- 
an-hour after the time appointed for his being there. 

Luckily for the brigadier, his lady was, as he called her, ** a 
perfect woman of business." From long association with the 
army she knew as much of military m altera as her husband did 
—indeed the world gave her credit for knowing more. From 
her more active disposition, she had frequently been of great 
service to her husband, and by her continually spurring him on 
and encouraging him to his duties, she had been the means of 
his having signalized himself in several actions. This was so 
Well known among the officers, that they had nicknamed Mi's. 
Farquhar ** the Bngadier," and the brigadier himself <* Mother 
Farquhar;" aud when the gallant gentleman was absent from 
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the mess table, neither he nor his lady were ever spoken of by 
any other name. 

Nor was Mrs. Farquhar's military knowledge much to be 
wondered at, consideiing the better part of her life had been 
spent among that class of society which is composed chiefly of 
gentlemen, and which consequently gives to the few ladies who 
may constitute part of it, almost the same habits, tastes, and style 
of language as the rougher sex. Accoi^dingly, whenever her 
husband's inertness offended her, Mrs. Farquhar was continually 
*• wishing to goodness she had been a man." Her great glory 
was that she had been an eye-witness of one or two battles, and 
nothing delighted her more than when she had an oppoitunity 
of recounting the whole proceedings, and criticising the different 
manceuvres of both parties. Then she would speak in melo- 
dramatic terms of the honor of the British flag, and talk rhapso- 
dically about dying on the battle-fleld for one's country. ^ Indeed, 
the brigadier's wife was just that style of woman, who is con- 
sidered the pattern of female excellence by soldiers, and some- 
thing bordering on a monstrosity by civilians. She could ride 
as well as any man ; she loved a tiger or a boar hunt as much 
as any man, and could endure the fatigues and privation of a 
long campaign better than many men. 

And yet Mrs. Farquhar. had not always been the manly style 
of woman she was now. Twenty odd years back she had been 
a fine, tall, showy, and yet bashful young lady, with a remark- 
ably good set of teeth, and a jet black, fiery eye. One of a 
large family of girls, she had been brought up in the country, 
and was consequently so little accustomed to gentlemen's society, 
that if one spoke to her she colored up to her very temples with 
nervousness. Her father was a gentleman of good family but 
limited fortune, and wanting the means tp mix in such society 
as he would only allow his girls to choose their husbands fmm, 
he had, in consequence of a letter from a gentleman " in India," 
consigned bis eldest daughter, Joanna, to his Anglo-Indian friend, 
per the Cambridge, " with care " — and that at a time when he 
found it difficult to give the security then required by I he East 
India Company, that " she would conduct herself with propriety, 
and not put the goveiiiment to any expense for her retuiii or 
maintenance in the country." 

The young lady had scarcely been six weeks in the country, 
before she had won the heart of the not very excitable but then 
handsome young Lieutenant Farquhar. And if the lieutenant 
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had been a gr»od match for her, assuredly she had proved hei*self 
aij equally good match for him. For she had married him in 
those palmy days of Indian life, when men made foitunes long 
before they had grown gray in the service, and " when the 
profits of commerce were pennitted to be blended with the 
spoils of the sword," or in Anglo-Indian phrasetdogy, ** when 
the golden fiiiit could still be shaken from the rich pagoda-tree." 
Behig naturally quick, the young wife had soon made herself 
mistress of the native dialects, and managed so well to ingratiate 
herself with the rajahs " up the country,** that the simple princes, 
impressed with extravagant ideas as to the power of the young 
officer, had, with the view of gaining his favor and assistance, 
sent them costly and magnificent presents and large sums of 
money, at a lime when the acceptance of such things had not 
yet been branded as dishonorable by the Company. These had 
been received with one hand, and invested in some advantageous 
mercantile speculation with the other ; for they were " the good 
old times," when the strictly preserved monopoly of the Honor- 
able Company, kept the country so peifectly free from all 
merchants, that ** the officer and the gentlenan " had no fear of 
competition from other tradei*s, and could obtain almost his own 
■price for the rare goods that he sent home, or the trumpery 
baubles that he directed to be sent out to please and tempt the 
rich and simple princes. 

But Mrs. Farquhar, though from long education she had ac- 
quired all the manners of a man, was still a woman in feeling — 
especially in all those matters where her nerves had not been 
blunted by military notions of glory. It had been a hard strug- 
gle with her to allow her boy to come over to England, even 
though she knew that if he remained in the country, he would 
lie certain to^ grow up weak and sickly — supposing he should 
be spared to her. And when at last she did consent to part 
with the boy, it was only on the promise of her husband, that 
they should go over and see the lad directly the time for their 
furlough arrived. However, when the time for the three years' 
customary leave of absence came round, her husband found his 
wealth increasing so rapidly, that thinking it best to make all his 
hay while the sun shone, and then return home for good when he 
had stacked as many lacs of rupees as he wanted, he had re- 
fused t<» avail himself just then of the customary privilege. Be- 
sides, the brigadier had a cat-like attachment for places, and 
warmth, and ease, and had been only too glad to find an ex- 
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cuse to save himself the trouble of transfen'ing himself to a 
country where servants were neither so obsequious, so cheap, 
nor so plentiful as in India. Again, as he told his wife, he was 
satisfied Walter was in very good hands, and it was belter to 
let him finish his education in quiet, without their taking him 
away from fiis studies for a year or two, as they would be sure 
to do, if they went '* bothenng back to England in such a gal- 
loping hurry." 

Acc«>rdiugly, the return of the Farquhars to England had 
been put ofif and put off, until they had both agi*eed that it was 
high time the boy should be put to some profession. Though 
nothing would have given the lady greater delight than to have 
seen her boy a soldier like his father, still her good sense told her, 
that the time for officei-s making fortunes in India was quickly 
passing away, and that, thanks to the inteiference of the Com- 
pany, a military man would soon have nothing more than his 
pay to depend upon. And as old Farquhar saw that the easi- 
est thing for him to do would be to aiticle his boy to his friend 
Impey, to whose guardianship he had consigned him, why, he 
consulted with his wife on the subject ; and she, heanngthat the 
law was a very lucrative profession, and the calling at least of a 
gentleman, had herself wiilten the letter for the bngadier, request- 
ing Impey to take the boy into his office — making ceitain that 
the business was something similar to that of a writer in India. 

At last, however, by dint of continual entreaties, Mrs. Far- 
quhar had prevailed upon the sluggish brigadier to apply for 
his three years* leave of absence, and come over vvith her and 
see their boy, whom they had not looked upon since he was a 
mere child. All the long voyage home she had been picturing 
to herself what kind of a youth the passionate little boy had 
grown into, and wondering whether his limbs were as strong 
and well-shaped as they were when he used to play on the mat 
underneath the tamarind trees in front of their house — whether 
the young Turk was as like his father in the face as when they 
had paited with him ; though all she hoped for was, that he was 
a good bit taller than even herself, and that he had a fine, high 
spirit of his own. Indeed, ever since they had quitted India, 
she hnd talked of the lad so incessantly to the lethargic old 
brigadier, that even he. unenthusiastic as he was, had gradually 
warmed into as tepid a furor as he had ever been known to reach. 

'But to return to the state in which we left the brigadier and 
his wife at the hotel. 
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The lady was still clown on her knees, looking at the list of 
clothing pasted on the inside of the lid of one of her husband's 
bullock trunks, and seeing whether the different' articles scatter- 
ed on the ground talhed in number with it. 

** Why, what on earth, Farquhar, have you ever done with 
all those foity-eight pocket-handkerchiefs you had when you 
left Madras 1" said the lady, in a tone of agony, asshe counted 
the bundle of bandanas over, one after another. ** I can only 
make thirty-two here. Now, are you sure you h«ven*i got 
half-a-dozen diity ones in your pockets up-staii*s V* 

" Upon my word, this really is too bad, Joanna !" whined out 
the 8(»ldier, as if in pain, lifting up his eyebrows and letting his 
head fall back on his pillow. " It is a very strange thing you 
won't let me be quiet for a minute, my dear ! What on earth 
have I got to do with my pocket-hand kerchieft ? Is it my place, 
I should like to know, to go over the diity linen ? But 1 see 
what it is ; you'll woiTy me into my grave. If I had forty-eight 
pocket-handkerchiefs when I left Mridras, why, all I can say is, 
1 ought to have forty-eight pocket-handkerchiefs now. I sup- 
pose you fancy I've swallowed them. They must be some- 
where about, and why, in heaven's name, can't you stir yourself 
' a bit to look after them 1 Only the fact is, you are as lazy this 
morning, my dear, as you can well be, and I dare say nothing 
would please you better, than if I was to get up off^the sofa 
and leave my paper here, to do your work for you." 

Mrs. Farjqurhar was about to make some answer, and, by the 
sudden mounting of the blood to her cheeks^ it was clear the 
reply would have been far from complimentary to the bngadier, 
when the door opened, and the waiter handed to ^er Impey's 
card, at the same time saying he was wailing with a young 
gentleman down-stairs in the coffee-room. 

Directly the brigadier's wife read the name, she cried Out; 
"Oh ! Farquhar, Farquhar, here's Walter below ;" and hurried 
down the stairs. No sooner had she entered the coffee-room, 
than — regardless of the two strangers that were there — she ran 
to Hugh, and throwing her arms round his neck, kissed and 
hugged him, while the tears started to her eyes, till the poor 
fiightened boy gasped for JTreath under the pressure of her em- 
braces. And when at last she let him go for a time from her 
arms, she drew back a pace or two and took a long view at 
him, running her eyes up andjdown him from head to foot, and 
twisting him round, first this way, then that, so as to examine his 
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frame, now look g at him full in the face, and now going to 
the side of the bhjshing boy to get a view of his profile. Then 
bwishing his long black hair off his forehead, she kissed him again 
and again, and once more fokiing him in her arms, burst out 
weeping on his neck. 

Without so much as noticing Impey, she hastened with the 
boy up-stairs, and having pushed him into I he arms of the briga- 
dier, who by this time had risen up on his sofa, and was en- 
gaged in looking for one of his slippers, the poor lady sunk 
down beside her husband and broke into a violent fit of hys- 
terics, making the room ring again, now with her laughter, and 
now with her cries, till poor Hugh caught the contagion, and 
sobbed as the old soldier hugged him ; while Impey — who, 
afraid to leave the boy alone for a minute, had followed them 
up-stairs — began to grow alarmed lest the lady's shrieks should 
bring a crowd of seiTants and strangers into the room, and the 
boy be recognized as young Burgoyne by some one of them— 
though he hardly knew how — accordingly, he ran to the door, 
and closing it, stood with his back against it, so that no one 
might enter. 

At last Mrs. Farquhar was herself again, and having placed 
the boy on the sofa, between herself and her husband, she kept 
smoothinof his hair with her hand, and stroking his soft, rosy 
cheek. Then, taking his hand in hers, she sat looking at him 
with her eyes intently fixed on him, without saying a word ; 
while Impey amused himself with looking out of the window, 
watching an apothecary's boy — who, basket in hand, was sail- 
ing down a slide on the other side of the way — confidently ex- 
pecting, every minute, to see all the physic streaming in the 
gutter. 

" Well ! he certainly is very good-looking, the dear," burst 
out Mrs. Farquhar, in a rhapsody of delight, " though I did ex- 
pect to have found him at least a head taller, from the bouncing 
boy he was when he was with us in India. Oh! you never saw 
such limbs as he had when he was a child, Mr. Impey. But I'm , 
afraid both Farquhar and myself have been sadly neglectful of 
you, though I hope you will make some allowance for a mo- 
ther's and father's feefings. 

As the lawyer, hearing his name mentioned, turned round 
from the window and advanced toward the lady, both the brig- 
adier and his wife proceeded to apologize for their apparent 
neglect, and to thank him for his past kindness to their son, till 
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the corner of the lawyer's eyelid twitched again at tlie unde- 
served thanks. 

When all the preliminary inquiries as to health and voyage 
were over, the party gathered round the fire ; and Impey, de- 
termined not to allow any objection that might be raised against 
Hugh to remain unanswered, proceeded to explain away the 
lad*s shortness of stature. 

** So you expected to find our rosy-cheeked young rogue here 
taller than he is — eh, ma'am V* he said, chucking Hugh under 
the chin, so as to force him to hold his head up, and make the 
most of his height. " Ah, but he hasn't done growing yet, and 
if you only knew how he's shot up the last six months, you'd be 
surprised. I give you my word, since Michaelmas term the 
young monkey has grown two pair of trowsers into perfect 
knee-breeches." 

This, as the lawyer had anticipated, had the effect of putting 
them all into goodTiumor; and Mrs. Farquhar having finished 
laughing, replied, ** Well, now I look at him again, he is not so 
short as he appeared to be at fii-st sight ; only you see, Mr. Im- 
pey, I had been imagining he had done growing, and was a 
great strapping fellow by this time. Here, Walter, dear, come 
' and stand with your back against mine," she added, lising and 
placing herself opposite the glass; and as she looked in the 
mirror, she said, " Why I declare, he's only half-a-head shorter 
than I am, and I'm regulation height." 

** There, .don't bother the lad's life out in that way, Joanna, 
my love," joined in the brigadier. " I'm sure he's tall enough 
for any thing, and I dare say he'd much sooner sit down here 
and be quiet, instead of having you knocking your head against 
his in that way. Now, why can't you come back to your 
places, instead of giving me the trouble to speak twice on the 
matter." 

As soon as they were seated again, Hugh happened to tura 
his head round to look after Impey, who had placed himself 
behind his chair, when Mrs. Farquhar suddenly called out, 
** There ! stop like that, Walter ! don't move your head an 
inch ! Just look at him now, Farquhar, and say whether his 
profile isn't the image of yours. I should like to know, too, 
whose nose that is 1 Why it's his own dear father's, that it is !" 
she added, playfully pinching it between her fingers. 

**By Jove, yes!" cried Impey, first looking at the brigadier 
and then at the blushing Hugh. " Upon my word I never savr 
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such a resemblance. I don't think any one in a court of justice 
could hesitate to say whom ho was next of kin to. Only pro- 
duce those two noses before Lord Denman, and Vm certain he 
wouldn't even let the case go to the juiy. Now, Walter, from 
all you've seen of his ludship's character, do you think he 
would V 

** No, if you please, Mr. Impey, sir," replied the boy mod- 
estly. 

•* Well, T really do begin to fancy the rogue has got my 
nose," exclaimed old Farquhar, who had all the time been ex- 
amining it through his glasses. " Upon my word, his biidge is 
as like mine as — a — as — a — ;" and the brigadier in vain fum- 
bled in his dull brain for a simile. 

" As Westminster is to Blackfiiars," sOggested Impey, and 
they all laughed again at the lawyer's jokelet. As soon as they 
were quiet, Impey, with a serious look, thumped the table till 
the glasses clinked again, as he exclaimed, in a determined way, 
" Well, I've said it over and over again to Mrs. Impey, and I'd 
say it again, if I was to be drawn and quaitered for it — that 
boy's the * image of his father,* " 

** So he is, the rogue ! bless his dear heart, so he is !" cned 
Mrs. Farquhar, smiling, and playfully shaking her head at 
Hugh. 

" Yes, but he's got his mother's black eyes, notwithstanding ; 
a lucky young dog !" continued the lawyer, patting the boy on 
the head, as he threw in the little bit of flattery that he knew 
would be sure to tickle the lady. 

"And I don't think he's so very fortunate, Mr. Impey, if he 
has," replied the lady, languidly smiling, as she fished for a sup- 
plement to the compliment. "But I certainly was thinking 
he'd got just the same fresh complexion I had, before I went 
out to that honid India, and I only wish he'd sell it me back 
again. Now what shall I give you for it — eh, Walter] Oh, 
Mr. Impey," she added, turning round again to the lawyer, 
" you can't imagine how a vertical sun withers up all the roses 
in one's cheeks, and, indeed, dries one up like a fig." Then, 
again turning to the boy, for she could think of nothing else 
for two minutes together, she exclaimed, "Oh! but, Farquhar, 
you haven't noticed his foot and hand. Only look at them — 
ain't they beautifully small 1 Now, wouldn't any one be able 
to tell from this hand, that he was the son of a gentleman, and 
that neither he not his parents had ever been accustomed to 
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muiiual labor? Ah ! what a pity it is/* the 8oldier*8 wi^coD- 
tiuued, ** that this hand is not destined to be one day raised ia 
his cnuntiy's defense/' 

** Well, I'm very glad, Joanna, that Walter's got a decent 
hand of his own," was the only answer the brigadier made, " for 
all our family have always been celebrated that way ;" and lie 
sank back on his sofa again, quite exhausted with the exeition 
of li)oking at it. 

" Ah * " exclaimed the lady, seriously, as if propounding some 
weighty truth, ** they say it*s a wise father that knows his own 
child ; but I'm sure it's a very stupid hen that can't tell its own 
chick. Now, upon my word, Mr. Impey, do you know if 1 had 
seen that face" — she went on, as she pointed to Hugh, *' in a 
crowd often thousand — ay, often times ten thousand — 1 should 
have known him directly as my child. For there's something in 
a mothci*'s bixsast, Mr. Impey," she added, feelingly, layi^ig her 
hand on her heait, ** a small still voice, I may say, which whis- 
pers in her ear, when she stands face to face with her offspring — 
as 1 4I0 now with that boy— which whispers in her ear, I repeat, 
• That's your child !' " 

** Yes, my dear madam," answered Impey, drawing himself 
up, and growing eloquent, as if he were at judges' chambers, "it's 
a y^guG, indefinite feeling — a something that it's impossible to 
descril)e in words— a something, I say, which we men can not 
understand. All we know is, that it's an intuition— an instinct, 
ifl maybe allowed so strong an expression— one of those mys- 
terious feelings that leaves blind and lame reason far, far in the 
distance. And that's all that the first philosophers have been 
able to arrive at on the subject. Dear! dear!" he added, with 
a shake of the head, almost as profound as my Lord Burleigh's, 
** instinct, take it altogether, is a most wondei^ful thing. Here, 
we vain, silly moitiils, fancy the Thames Tunnel the most ex- 
traordinary work ti£ the mtwt extraordinary engineer of the age ; 
and yet the poor Httle neglected busy, busy bee, goes to work 
and l>eats it hollow." 

"Or look at the white ant with us in India, Mr. Impey," 
cried Mrs. Farquhor. " You should see the tunnels they will 
make." 

** Ha ! very true, my dear madam ; it's all very well, our 
cockering ourselves up with the belief that we rational animals 
are the paragons of creation, but you may take my word for it 
—-we are nothing but worms, afkor all." 
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" Very lieautifully and eloquently said," exclaimed Farquliar 
" I don't think that missionary we had on hoard coming ii»)mc 
could have done it better; and he used to call us all kinds of 
hard names every Sunday, Heaven knows !" 

" Well but, Walter, you haven't said a word," said Mi-s. 
Farquhar, endeavoring to remove the lad's bash fulness, which 
she felt half annoyed at. ** Why, what's become of your 
tongue 1 You're as silent, lad, as a pair of list slippers. Reul- 
ly, one would fancy you were a girl, instead of a boy big 
enough to be in long-tail coats. Why, haven't you got so much 
as a word for your dear mother, whom yf>u haven't seen these 
sixteen years — eh, Walter, lovel" 

•* Come, come, Joanna, my dear," interfered old Fai^quhar, 
" let Walter l>e quiet if he likes; you may depend upon it he'll 
find the use of his tongue when he's had a glass or two of wine 
with me by-and-by, and be making noise enough to drive me 
clean out <if my wits, I dare say." Then sudiUjnly seeing the 
waiter bringing in the lunch, the brigadier turned upon the 
man, and said, *' There, for goodness' sake do make haste with 
that tray, young man ! What on earth you've been doing witK 
it all this time, I can't make out !" 

** It was only ordered for two o'clock, sir," replied the man, 
with his most conciliating smile. 

** And if it was ordered for two, what makes you bring it up 
at five minutes past 1" replied Farquhar, pointing to the clock. 
•* But the fact is, sir, you're too lazy to exert yourself in the. 
least. I only wish you were a servant of mine, and Fd soon 
make you put forth the energies that the Almighty has given 
you. There, put it down and have done with it, (»r y(»u'll dnve 
me mad to see you fidgeting about there in that botheiing 
way." 

When Hugh drank the wine old Farquhal* poured out for 
him at luncheon, and the soldier's wife saw her fancied son's 
eyes light up with courage, and his cheeks dimple, and his lips 
begin to play with merry confidence, then, with the delight she 
felt as she watched his nervousness leave him, she thought he 
was just the boy she had wished her son to be. 

Impey, too, saw that the wine was mounting to Hugh's head, 
and fearful lest he might grow too talkative under the influiMice 
of it, and then make some dreadful blunder or other, which 
would expose the whole trick, he fancied it was high time to 
Stop the biigadier, who was about to fill Hugh's glass for the 
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third time. So, stretching his hand out between the decanter 
and the glass, he said, huniediy, 

" You'll excuse me, sir, but upon my word, I think you'd 
better not. You see you don't know Walter as well as 1 do, 
and really he is so excitable, that if he has more than one glass 
of wine, he goes nearly mad." 

" Bless him !" cned Mi-s. Farquhar, quite delighted at the in- 
telligence. ** Ah ! he's got his mother's disposition, 1 can see ;" 
and she put her arm over the boy's shoulder, and began telling 
him of all the different presents she had brought over for him. 
First she pointed out to him the panyquets and the Indian draw- 
ings on rice paper; then she described to him the monkey they 
had brought over for him, and which was coming with the re- 
mainder of the luggage from Blackwall ; next she ran over to 
him all the theaters and places of amusement that they would 
visit together, saying, that he should be her beau, as it was use- 
less her trying to get Farquhar to stir a foot any where, for any 
thing or any one. 

All this put Hugh so much at his ease, that he began to like 
the part he had undertaken to act, and to feel that it really 
would be a very good holiday for him, after all. So he grew 
bidder and bolder, and at last, to the great joy of Mrs. Farqu- 
har, Vjegan to say something more than a mere " Yes" and 
" No." This talkativeness on the part of the boy made Impey 
almost as nervous as Hugh had been before, and he sat on 
thorns at every word the lad uttered ; and though the lawyer 
was apparently engaged in convei-sation with old Farquhar, 
still he was listening with all his ears to every word that fell 
from Hugh's lips, so as to be ready to turn off' any unguarded 
slip the boy might make. 

At last young Burgoyne had commenced telling the delighted 
Mrs. Farquhar some of the tricks practiced by the boys at his 
schooU and was busy relating how Fred Chisholm had bored a 
hole in the floor of their bedroom with a red hot poker, right 
against the door, so that they might put a stick in it and pre- 
vent old Vyse coming in upon them suddenly, while they were 
having their battles with the bolsters after they had gone to 
bed. 

" Well, and what then ]" said Mrs. Farquhar, as the boy, 
seeing Impey frowning at him, stopped short in his tale. 

** Why, it was found out, and one of the little fellows of the 
name of Drew," he continued, half hesitatingly, bat warmly, aa 
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be proceeded with the tale, " who was the biggest sneak in t lie 
whole school — just because I'd merely touched him on the head 
with my bolster the night before— went and told Mrs. Vyso, 
out of spite to me, that Hugh Burgy had done it." 

** Oh, I suppose Master Hugh Burgy, as you call him, was on 
your side then^-eh, Walter]** quickly added the sharp practi- 
tioner, wishing to put matters stiaight again, and to remind tlie 
boy of the part he was assuming. 

But the boy, seeing his mistake, grew nervous, and became 
more and more confused, and when Mrs. Farquhar pressed him 
on with his tale, saying, " Yes! well I ho did this out of spite to 
you," the lad stammered over every other word as he proceed- 
ed. 

" So when Vyse," stuttered poor Hugh, " came into the 
school-room, you see— in the afternoon, you know — he came 
up to my form, and said — said he — * Burgoyne, come here.' 
So I—*' 

** Remained quite quiet, I'll be bound," immediately inter- 
rupted Impey, in an agony. ** Ha ! ha ! it wouldn't have been 
quite so pleasant for you, though, my young Dutchman, if he'd 
said, Walter Farquhar, come here." 

The boy's jaw dropped as he saw the blunder he had nearly 
made, and though the biigadier's wife tried to make him finish 
the tale, still all she could get from him was that he'd tell her 
about it by-and-by. 

" Hugh Burgoyne !" drawled out the brigadier, " why, that 
must be Major Burgoyne's boy. I suppose we must go and 
see bim, and take him the jar of mango jelly, and the letter his 
father asked us to bring over for him." 

Poor Hugh's ears tingled at the sound of the present and 
the letter from his father, and on the spur of the moment he for- 
got the pait he was acting, and said, as he grinned with de- 
light— 

" Yes ! father always took care to send me plenty of mango 
jelly." 

" I'm sure your father never sent you any thing of the kind," 
exclaimed Mre. Farquhar, indignantly, "for it was myself that 
Bent you all your good things, and you never had any mango 
jelly from me, that I can say, for I don't think it's wholesome, 
l^resei'ved ginger and tamarinds, now, I'll grant you had — for 
as Doctor Ross of the 50th used to say, eat as many of them as 
you like, and they will never hurt you." 

D 
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" Yea, Walter Farquhar used to have a great many of those," 
answered Hugh, to Impey's horror. 

" Why, I suppose Walter Farquhar had, considering Mrs. 
Farquhar sent him as many as half-a-dozen jars every year," 
replied the lady, smiling at what she imagined was her son's 
quaint way of speakini; of himself — ** that is, unless Walter Far- 
quhar was stupid enough to give them all away to that young 
Hugh Burgoyne." 

" Ah ! i know what he means," said Irapey, who had been 
standing on hot irons, expecting that every minute the whole 
affair must come to an explosion, and was now glad that the 
turn which the conversation had taken, gave him a chance of 
baying a word of plausible explanation. " You see, what he 
means is, Mrs. Farquhar, that he and young Burgoyne were 
partners, and used to share whatever good things came to 
them." 

" Oh J you went partners with Hugh, did you, Walter V re- 
plied Mrs. Farquhar. •* Then Til tell you what, my tlear, you 
mustn't do any thing of the kind for the future, for i want you 
to have as little to do with that young man as possible. Asso- 
ciations at your time of life, my dear, are every thing. Now, 
of course, knowing the major as intimately as we do, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to Ipive his son Hugh 
home with us for a week or so ; but, when we were at Nagpore, 
poor Major Burgoyne had a letter from Doctor Vyse, telling 
him that Hugh was such an extremely idle and badly-disposed 
lad, thut I don't want you, Walter, to be in his company more 
than is absolutely necessary." 

The tears started to Hugh's eyes on heaiing this ; for though 
Doctor Vyse had once, in a fit of passion at some tiivial fault, 
threatened to write a letter of complaint to his father in India, 
still the boy had never imagined at jthe time, that the school- 
master would actually have done so. 

But Impey, to encourage the mother's disinclination to see 
the boy, nudged Hugh familiarly under the table, and said, 
laughing, " Yes, I've always been told, that young Burgoyne 
was a regular young monkey." 

" Yes, but, Joanna, you really ouGjht to have the young fel- 
low home here," expostulated old Farquhar — ** if it's only to 
dinner once or twice," he added, as a thought flashed across 
his mind that bo should never be able to get a nK)ment'8 ** peace 
and quiet" with both boys in the house. ** Besides, how would 
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you have liked it yourself, if the major had come over and 
never once had Walter out, even for a half holiday ?" 

'•But Vm afraid your kind intentions, brigadier, must be 
abandoned for the present," exclaimed Impey, wishing to pre- 
vent them making any inquiries about Hugh, " for I remember 
when I went down to Blackheath that fine frosty morning we 
had about ten days back, and wanted to take Walter out to 
see the skating in Hyde Park," and the legal gentleman grew 
as paiticular about the details of his falsehood, as most people 
do when knowingly departing from the truth ; " why, Mrs. 
Vyse, who I recollect was far from herself, told me in the back 
parlor, that young Burgoyne had been fetched by his aunt, in a 
glass coach, and that he had gone with her to spend the holi- 
days at her little box, in Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire." 

" Why I thought Major Burgoyne had only got one sister," 
exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar, "and she lived at the Bnars, near 
Wycomb, in Bucks. But you're more likely to be right than 
I am, Mr. Impey." 

" Yes, I believe she did live there," replied the ready lawyer, 
" but you see, ma'am, when her father died, Miss Burgoyne — " 

** Miss Burgoyne !" cried the brigadier's wife, in astonishment. 
•* Why, the major told me his sister was married to a Mr. Hud- 
son, who was forn||M'ly in the custom house. 

'*Oh, indeed! wen we must mean different persons," an- 
swei'ed Impey, seeing that he had got into a mess. " I suppose 
— not being personally acquainted with the lady — I'm wrong 
in fancying her to be a sister of the major's. All I know is" 
(though the lawyer knew nothing of the kind), "she is a maiden 
lady of that name, and upward of sixty, with beautiful silver 
hair, and gold spectacles, and wears a splendid diamond on her 
forefinger — so she's certain to be some relation of the family. 
And now I come to think of it, it's a cousin she is, to be sure." 

** Cousin ! why what an odd creature that Burgoyne must be 
then," exclaimed the lady, throwing up her hands, "for he's 
told us over and over again, that Mrs. Hudson was the only 
relation he had in the world. But he's such a strange man, I 
declare there's no making him out." 

Thus the day was passed, Hugh and Impey continually get- 
ting into difficulties, and Impey as continually getting out of 
them. Though, to say the truth, it required but little skill on 
the part of the expert lawyer to do so. Having not the least 
■uspicioa of any tiick being played upon them, and placing the 
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stnctest reliance upon the integrity of the guardian they had 
chosen for their boy, the last thing the Farquhars would ever 
have dreamed of, would have been that the boy they had been 
caressing and making so much off was not their own Walter. 
Indeed, so far from their suspecting any imposition, if any person 
had informed them of the trick they would never have credited 
it. And though, after Impey had left, Mrs. Farquhar once 
went as far as to say, that she never could have believed that 
a child of hers would have been so timid, still the very next 
moment she added, " That comes, you see, Farquhar, of send- 
ing your children away from you, and having them brought up 
by other people." 

The lawyer, as he took his departure, formally invited Mr. 
and Mi-s. Farquhar to dine with him on the Wednesday follow- 
ing, and then, having wished them good-evening, he proceeded 
to shake young Burgoyne heartily by the hand ; but in the 
enthusiasm of the moment at the idea of the boy having got so 
well through the difficult part he had to play, the lawyer forgot 
himself so far as to say, " Good-by, Hugh," and then, suddenly 
remembering himself, he added, "^^^ — you young Dutchman," 
giving the personal pronoun such an aspiration as to make it 
appear as if he had been guilty of a grammatical eiTor, instead 
of having addressed the lad as young Burgfjfne. 

In the hall of the hotel, Impey met Melton (the landlord), 
who requested to say a few words with the lawyer before he 
left. 

Taking the little lawyer into his private room, the hotel 
keeper cautiously closed the door, and said, indignantly, in a 
half whisper, so that he might not be overheard by any of the 
waiters, ** I say, you know, Impey, there's that Abrahams*s 
clerk been up here this afternoon, and served me with a copy 
of a writ on that hundred pound bill you said you'd renew 
for me." 

** Served you with a copy of a writ ! pooh ! pooh ! " ex- 
claimed Impey, as if it was something he could not possibly 
credit. "You must make some mistake, Melton — you must 
indeed." 

** I don't know whether it's a mistake or not, but here's the 
writ," replied Melton, producing a long slip of paper from his 
waistcoat pocket. 

** Tut ! tut ! tut !" chirruped Impey, throwing up his hands 
in assumed horror. " Now, upon my word, it's positively shame^ 
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ful. Well, I do think that scoundrel, Abrahams, would do any 
thing for costs. Why, it was only yesterday the bill was due, 
and here he runs you up to all this frightful expense because it 
isn't paid to a moment. Ah ! these are the things that get our 
noble profession the bad name it has. You know I told you. 
Melton, I had been obliged to pay your bill away to the fellow, 
and you saw me make a note in my diary, only yesterday, 
when you were with me, that I was to see Abrahams, and get 
him not to take any proceedings in the matter, because I know 
as well as any one what a sharp fellow he is. And you see 
now, just because I*m obliged to step up here to see the Far- 
quhars, the scoundrel takes advantage of ray being absent to 
do this diity work. Oh ! it's downright robbery, it is," and ho 
dashed the copy of the writ on the table, and walked up and 
down the room chirruping forth his mock indignation. 

" Well, what had I better do, Impey 1" asked Melton, almost 
affected by the lawyer's assumed sympathy. 

" Why you had better come to my place finst thing to-mor- 
row," answered Impey, " and we must see what we can do for 
you in the matter. I dare 'say he'll want you to give security 
now, even if he consents to renew the bill, and even then, I 
dare say, the ogre will want his costs down. Oh ! upon my 
word it makes mjjMeart bleed to see worthy men Kke yourself 
fleeced in this way. You see I can make some excuse for a 
stai'ving man going out into the highway and clapping a pistol 
to your head and demanding your money or your life, but of 
this kind of business" — and he pointed to the writ — " why the 
less said the better. Really and truly, it's my firm opinion, 
that that man Abrahams, would sell the very bed from under 
his mother if she was dying and happened to owe him ten shil- 
lings for costs. So good-by, old fellow, and mind you're at 
* Lyon's Inn' first thing to-morrow." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Br the time Impey reached his chambers on the morrow, the 
hotel keeper was waiting for him in the outer office. Imme- 
diately the lawyer saw him, he said — " Just step in my room. 
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will you, Melton/?** and as soon as they were alone, Impey 
talked to the landlord, as ho opened his morning's letters. 

•* Well, old fellow, I've been^ round to that scoundrel Abra- 
hams, and I think I have made excellent terras for you,*' he said. 
" By Jove, you ought to thank me for getting you out of that 
man's clutches, or you'd have been eaten up alive, before you 
knew where you were. Egad, Mi's. Farquhar may talk about 
her white ants, and the things they destroy, but I'd back a 
couple of Jew attonieys against a whole swarm of them, for 
making the most havoc in the shortest possible space of time. 
Deuce take it !" Impey suddenly exclaimed, as he opened the 
second letter, " here's that parson dishonored his bill for the third 
time, and yet the man keeps his hounds. Ah ! that's the way 
of the world, all the world over ! But if he don't know better, 
I must teach him. Here, Cohen !" he shouted out, putting his 
mouth to one of the speaking-pipes that are peculiar to lawyera* 
offices and eating-houses. In a minute one of the dashing young 
Israelites made his appearance. "Here^ Cohen," Impey ex- 
claimed, " write a letter to the Reverend Alfred Pierpoint, giv- 
ing him till Tuesday, and make a note to commence proceed- 
ings then, if not paid." 

Then stirring the fire, he again addressed the hotel-keeper. 
** Well, as I was saying, Melton, I've seei^plLbrahams, and ar- 
ranged that you're to secure to him the amount of the bill, with 
interest, out of the Farquhars' account during their stay at your 
hotel, and then he'll renew upon your paying his costs, which, 
after a great deal of badgering, and just telling the fellow what 
I thought of him, I've got him to cut down to two guineas." 

" Well, all I can say is, I don't know where the two guineas 
are to come from," answered Melton, pulling in his breath, and 
thrusting his hands deep down into his breeches pockets. " You 
see I've got to pay my wine merchant seventy-two pounds to- 
morrow, and I've only nine-and-twenty pounds toward it. I 
expected a good sum from an Irish member of Parliament, who 
is a very good customer of ours, but when I went to him last 
night, all 1 could get from him was his acceptance for a hundred 
and fifty ; and if you'd be so good as to discount that for me, I 
should be all straight again." 

** No, really, Melton, I can not. I think I've done enough for 
you lately," replied Impey, with the tone of a small martyr; " I 
Bent the Farquhars to your house, you know; and you^ll get a 
matter of five hundred pounds out of them, if you get a penny, 
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before youVe done with them, and, what's more, I never even 
said so much as a word to you about commission or bonus, you 
know. Besides, it really does seem to me Hke picking your 
pocket. I'm sure you can't afford, out of the profits of your 
business, to pay five-and-twenty per cent, interest for money, as 
y<»u're continually doing. Why don't you go to your father ? 
He's got plenty of money, and ought to be glad to do it for 
you." 

" Oh ! you know, as well as I do, he wouldn't listen to it," 
answered Melton, tapping his boot with his cane. 

" Wouldn't he though, really !" exclaimed the lawyer, tossing 
bis head in aSected disgust. "Ah! I'm sure 1 don't know 
what's come to men with their money, lately. All I can say is, 
the love of pounds, shillings, and pence seems to be destroying 
the best feelings of our nature." 

" Come, do try and do this one for me, Iropey. I can assure 
you the gentleman's safe," expostulated Melton, 

" Well, come now, Melton, 1*11 tell you what I'll do as a great 
favor for you," at last said Impey, turning sharp round, — ** I'll 
let you have the money this time on condition that you pay me 
twenty-five per cent., and insure your life in my office. I've 
been at you a long time about it, you know, and often told you 
it's what every hcficst married man ought to do. Besides, you 
really should do it, not only for the sake of your poor, dear 
wife, and chose two sweet little children of youi-s, but upon my 
word, you ought, if it was only out of consideration for roe. 
You just think, now, suppose any thing serious was to happen 
to you, how should I like to have to sell your fatherless family 
up, and leave your widow and orphans without so much as a 
bed to lie upon ? So there, now you know my terms, and if 
you don't like to do your duty to the poor dears, why, all I can 
say is, you must not come to me to help you *in your hour of 
trouble ;" — and the lawyer set hard to work writing, as if no 
one was in the room. 

It was clear from Melton's manner that he could not do other- 
Tidse than accept the |)roposed terms ; so in a short time the life 
was insured — Impey dispensing with the preliminaries usual on 
such occasions — and a check drawn for the amount of the bill, 
minus the interest and the first quarter's premium of the life 
policy, while the policy itself was left as security with the 
lawyer. 

Impey bad not been alone above a quarter of an hour, when 
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Doctor Vyse, who had come to town by the " first bus," ex- 
pressly to see his brother-in-law — witliout waiting to be shown 
i:\ — rushed suddenly into the lawyer's private room, and, throw- 
ing himself into a chair, commenced wiping his bald head with 
his handkerchief, and unbuttoning his coat, while he puffed and 
panted in a way that told you how fast the portly gentleman 
had been walking from Charing Cross. 

" Why, what the deuce is up now V* cried Iropey, starting up. 
** You come bouncing into the room, here, wheezing and blow- 
ing as if you had just made your escape from a mad dog. 
What's up now— eh ]*' 

** 1*11 tell you what it is — Sam — " exclaimed the schoolmas- 
ter, punctuating his speech with gasps, '* I'm not going to be 
played the fool with — any longer." 

** And who the deuce has been playing the fool with you now 
— eh, Joe V* laughed the lawyer, rising from his seat, and stand- 
ing with his back to the fire. 

** Never miiid, Sam," answered the doctor, still polishing his 
bald head, till it looked like a large ostrich's egg, ** It's all very 
well for you to laugh ; but you haven't a reputation to lose, and 
even the little you have, perhaps you might be a gainer by los- 
ing," he added, growing savage at Impey's laughter. 

"Ay! and yours is so exceedingly brittle, Joe, that it flies 
like glass directly you get into a little hot water," answered 
Impey, with a sneer. ** Now, what do you want]— I'm busy. 
It may be holiday time with you, but it isn't with me." 

" Well, I want that boy back !" cried the schoolmaster, pa^e 
with passion. 

** Well, then, you can't have him," replied Impey, resuming 
his work. 

" But I must have him !" hallooed Vyse, thumping the carpet 
with his ebony stick. 

" Dear me ! then I'm very son'y for you, for I'm afraid you 
won't," coolly answered the lawyer, going to the speaking-pipe, 
and shouting out, " Isaacs, bring me up * Chitty on Bills.' " 

"Now mark me, Sam," said the doctor, advancing to the ta- 
ble, and striking it with excitement as he spoke, *' I must and 
will have Hugh Burgoyne back." 

" Lord, how you talk. Joe," quietly answered Impey, " when 
you know, as well as 1 do, that there is no such ])ei*son as Hugh 
Burgoyne now, and that he's been Walter Farquhar for the last 
four-and-twenty hours. Besides, you needn't thump the table, 
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and keep jogging in that way, when you see Vm writing. And 
if the clerks hear you shouting out at the top of your voice again, 
they'll fancy we're quaireling, and that'll look so, as you say." 

** Well, but, Sam, upon my word, you don't seem to have any 
regard fur one's feelings," expostulated Vyse, growing calmer, 
" and that at a time, too, when ruin's staring one in the face as 
hard as it can." 

" Ha ! ha!" laughed Impey, "what! you're going to be ruined 
again, are you, Joe?" 

" Yes, ruined !" the schoolmaster cried, clasping his hands, 
and throwing up his head. " Ruined ! and, if I'm not mistaken," 
he added, with savage glee, " you're going to be ruined, too." 

As he said the fearful words, the boy entered with the book, 
and there was a sudden pause in the conversation, for neitljer 
of them liked to speak on the subject before the son of Judah. 

" You don't think he heard me say I was ruined, do you, 
Sam — eh]" asked Vyse, in a whisper that told his extreme 
agony. 

" Lord bless you, no!" answered Impey, smiling; and if he 
did, he's too much accustomed to hear people say that sort of 
thing here, to pay any attention to the rubbish." 

** Ah ! people don't expect to find a lawyer the incarnation 
of all the cardinal virtues," answered the doctor, with an in- 
spired look I " but a schoolmaster's character is like a diamond, 
Sam — if thei'e's the least speck in it, it loses all value with the 
mothers directly. So come, Sam, do let's be reasonable, and 
devise some plan for getting that boy back, for have' him back 
we must. I declare 1 kept poor Annie awake nearly all last 
night." . 

•• Oh ! I see what it is — ^you and that stupid sister of mine 
have been stewing yourselves out of your lives, by imagining all 
kinds of horrible things about that boy. The fact of it is, Joe, 
your stomach's got so out of order with the quantity of fresh 
butter you will eat, that you've grown as nervous as ah Italian 
grayhound. Now you go home and take a blue pill to-pight, 
and depend upon it you'll see matters with quite a difierent pair 
of eyes to-moiTow. You needn't worry yourself at all — the 
boy's gf)ing on capitally, I can assure you — so well, indeed, that 
even if you told the Farquhars that Hugh wasn't their son, 
they'd most likely give you in charge as an impostor. Just as I 
prophesied, you know, they declared he was *the very image of 
his father!'" 
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** Good gracious ! it's wonderful how love will alter people," 
cried the schoolmaster. ** Terence made the same remark 
some centuries hack you know, Sam, * Adeone homines immu- 
tarier ex amore^ he says. But now do let us come to business. 
The fact is, old Major Burgoyne has come home ill with the. 
fever!" 

Impey turned suddenly pale, and pushing himself back in his 
chair, looked at the schoolmaster intently for a few seconds, 
and then cried out, " The devil he has !" The next minute, 
however, he said, " Nonsense, Joe, yoa must have made some 
mistake. You're so nervous, you know, you could frighten your- 
self into the belief of any thing." 

" Well, all I can say is, Sam," continued Vyse, delighted to 
see the impression his news had made upon Impey, ** last night 
I received a letter from the major, dated, the * Lady Mac- 
naughten, off Brighton,' telling me, that directly the ship reached 
Gravesend, He intended to come on with his daughter to see 
his boy, Hugh, at my school ; and now I should like to know 
whether it's the fresh butter that has made me as nervous as an 
Italian grayhound, as-you were pleased to call it." 

** Gad ! it w enough to alarm one, with a vengeance, Joe !" 
said Impey, alnH>st cowed by the fearful intelligence. *• And 
what's worse — hang me if I see any way of getting out of 
it." . 

** Oh, don't — don't say that, Sara ! even if you think it," cried 
the schoolmaster, wringing his hands, and whining out his 
despair. " For goodness' sake don't say that, for my only hope 
has been in you ; and if that fails me, I do think I shall he 
driven to pack up my carpet bag and be off to Guernsey or 
Jei-sey under an assumed name by the next steamer; for I'm 
certain I should never have the courage to stop and face it 
out." 

** Well, then, I only wish to goodness you would," said the 
lawyer, snappishly, "unless you can make up your mind to he 
a man, and not come crying to me like a great fat girl. Now 
why can't you set to work and devise some plan to extricate 
youi-self from the difficulty, instead of stewing yourself into a 
consumption ?" 

" Oh ! I've thought of a thousand plans but they are none of 
them worth any thing," cried the doctor, almost childish vrith 
fear. " And that sister of yours nearly drives me into apoplexy, 
by telling me it all comes of not having taken her advice, and 
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confessed the whole affair like that cursed Master Edward 
Robinson did about the fat he hid in his trowsers pocket. Ob, 
dear ! tiie only thing I see lefl for me to do is to call myself 
Captain Smith, and go to Boulogne, and let my mustaches 
grow." 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! you talk like a baby, you do, Joe," 
snarled Impey, growing irritable under the almost insurmounta- 
ble difficulty. '* The only thing to be done is to find another 
boy, somehow — but how that somehow's to be managed, is more 
thati 1 can say, just at present. 1 suppose you couldn't go and 
borrow one at some of the neighboring schools, could youl" 

•• Gracious, how you do go on, Sam," indignantly replied the 
doctor. ** I dare say now, you'd like me to go round the heath and 
confers the whole aftair to all ray rivals, when they are just the 
liist persons I should like to know any thing about it, and the 
Jirst, Tm certain, to do me an injury, if they bad it in their 
power." 

•* Well, it's all very well talking, Joe, but we musn't stick at 
trifles," said Impey, thumping his desk. " Another boy wo 
must have. We are too far in the mess to think of reti*acing 
our steps now." 

•• Yes, that's just it, Sam," answered the schoolmaster, stamp- 
ing his feet. ** I ought to have remembered what that invalua- 
ble Roman dramatist tells us, Fallacia alia aliam trudit, Sam ; 
one imposition begets another, you know." 

" I've got it !" suddenly shouted Impey, slappring his t^igh so 
loud that the schoolmaster jumped again like a flea with sur- 
prise. **By Jove! you ought to bless me, Joe. Ah ! that was 
a good day's work for you, my man, wheu you marned my 
dear sister. I declare I'm quite a genius at these things : here 
you're no sooner in some new difficulty than I. hit upon some 
new scheme for getting you out of it. But I'm always working 
for every body else but myself. Now yesterday I gave up the 
whole of my day to yon, just to set that young Burgoyne 
straight with his new father and mother, and prevent you aud 
your Minerva House being exposed." 

" But what is it — what is it, Sam ? What plan have you got 1" 
impatiently asked Vyse, leaning forward in his chair. " Come, 
now, what is it 1 pray don't tease one so, for you can't tell what 
a dreadful state all my poor nerves are in. Upon my word, 
they are twitching away as if some invisible fiend had got a 
stiin^ right up my back bone, and was making my legs and 
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arms move up and down like one of those puppets they sell ia 
I lie t<>y-shops.*' 

** Well, then, Pll tell you," said Impey, with a satisfied smile, 
wlieelipg his dumpty cane-bottomed writing chair close up to 
Vyse, and putting his hand on the schoolmaster's shoulder, "you 
know that lad of mine in the outer office ]*' 

" What, Isaacs!" exclaimed the doctor, falling back with hoiv 
ror at the idea of a boy with a nose almost as long as Punch's 
beino^ passed off as the son of any Chiistian. 

** No ! no !" answered Impey, smiling at the fearful -expres- 
sion the doctor had put on. " i mean young Dand^j— that sharp- 
looking boy, that sits near the window, you know/* 

" Well ! and what of him 1" asked Vyse, hardly believing 
that Impey ever could mean to make any use of him. 

" Well ! that boy is so sharp and impudent, that, if he had 
only been properly educated, Vd lay my life he'd have been 
Lord ChanceHor by this time," continued Impey, in a confiden- 
tial whisper. " He's up to any thing — particularly mischief; 
and if we only make it worth his while — for I suppose I must 
go you halves in the expense— why he's the very lad we want, 
besides he's just about Hugh's age, and what's more, of such a 
dark complexion, and so uncommonly bilious, that any body to 
look at him, would say he'd been born in India. Now, confess, 
didn't you think so yourself when you fii^st saw him, Joe V* 

" Certainly his complexion is favorable for Indian extraction," 
answered Vyse, ** but — " 

** Hut !" retorted Impey, with a sneer, " of coui*se you must 
raise some objection or other, because you yourself did not 
make the proposal. But now, candidly, Joe, did you never 
notice how like he is to young Burgoyne about the eyes ]" 

" Well ! yes, now I come to think of it, he is something like 
him," replied the schoolmaster, staring at the carpet with his 
head on one side, and fancying he could trace a resemblance, 
now he had been made to believe that some really existed. 
" But, I say, Sam, you know that boy's education has been so 
shamefully neglected, that I never could- — for the sake of my 
reputation— rallow him to be passed off as one of my scholars." 

*' Oh ! I don't mean to say the lad's been brought up at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford," replied Impey, with a sneer at Vyse's fastid- 
iousness. " But I'll lay my life he'll do very well for the ma- 
jor, for officers, you see, are proverbially not learned men." 

" Ah ! but 4t least they don't murder the king's l^nglish 
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every time they open their mouths," answered Vyse, indignant- 
ly. ** As for that Dando of yours, I declare 1 never heard him 
speak two sentences together, but what he invariably, with that 
perversity so peculiar to the vulgar, would throw in an *h' 
where none ought to be, and where the * h* ought to be, would 
leave it out. Now it was only the other day — when he was 
going over a deed — I heard him talking about somebody and 
his ^hairSy hexorsjlmdmors^ and Jiassigns aving and olding some 
said otise for kever. How do you think I should like any one to 
fancy that a boy like that had been seventeen years at my school 1 
Oh, itMl never do," continued Vyse, as the recollection of some 
fresh barbarism flashed across his mind. " Why it was only the 
other day I heard him tell Mr. Cohen he'd torse him for a pen- 
nuth of pudden,** 

** Well !** answered Impey, determined not to be beaten, 
" and are you prepared to say that pudden is not the proper 
pronunciation ] Pudding indeed ! Is there any such verb as 
" to pud," I should like to know ] Do you say garding-^-^h. ] 
Of coui-se not, but you say garden ; and for the very same rea- 
son it strikes me that we should say pudden instead of pudding,*' 

" Upon my word, you're a wonderful man, Sam, replied 
Vyse, tickled by Impey *8 ingenuity, "pnd were made for a 
lawyer. I really do believe you would prove to demonstration 
that black was white. But come now, what do you say to the 
young vagabond's calling oysters — highsters T' 

**^ Why, I should say that that, like all such matters, was 
merely conventional, nothing more," Impey replied shrugging his 
shoulders, ** especially as it's now well known" (though it must 
be confessed that Impey himself had never heard it before) 
" that George IV. — the first gentleman in !Europe, mind ! — al- 
ways said pint for point. Besides, if Dando isn't quite so gram- 
matical as you would like him, why won't it be very easily ac- 
counted for by your having written over to old Burgoyne (as you 
know you did)," observed Impey, dexterously making use of 
the letter that he had only heard of for the first time the morning 
previous ** saying that he was an idle, bad-disposed boy, and that 
you could do nothing with him. So you see, Mr. Clever, if Dando 
did mind his p's and q's and v's and w's in the first-rate style 
you would like him to, why, it would never tally with the ac- 
count you gave of young Burgoyne in that letter." 

This was a poser for the doctor, who knew that he had writ- 
ten the letter in a fit of childish anger, and was almost glad to 
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have the opportunity of making his words appear light. Conse- 
quently, even though young Dando's deficiency of acquirementfl 
went a little bit beyond what, for his scholastic reputation, the 
doctor thought he could attribute to the boy's indolence, still, as 
it was not exactly the moment for him to hesitate, and as there 
seemed to be something like a feasibility about what the lawyer 
had said, he at once agreed with Impey, that the best way was 
to see what answer Dando himself would make to the proposal. 
So the lawyer put his mouth to the tin tube, and shouted 
" Dando," into the clerks* office. The reply was, that he had 
gone home with a sick headache. 

•* Now that's the third time that fellow has gone home ill 
within the last fortnight. Only last Thursday he left at twelve 
o'clock, as he said, stone blind with *the bile,' and hang me, sir, 
if on my road home through the Park, I didn't see the young 
monkey with one skate on, cutting along as if he were doing the 
gallopade on * the ice. So you had better come to-moiTow, 
V yse, for he's certain to be here then, especially as it seems in- 
clined for a thaw." 

' As the doctor left " Lyon's Inn," and proceeded on his way 
to Charing Cross, his former timidity returned even stronger 
than before he had made up his mind to hazard the experiment. 
For he now began to think that it would be impossible even for 
Impey himself to make any gentleman believe that a boy of 
Dando's vulgar exterior and manners was his own flesh and 
blood. But if the schoolmaster had been acquainted with the 
lad's real habits and pursuits, his trepidation would have been 
even greater than it was ; for iDando was one of that class of 
careless, impudent boys peculiar to the streets of London, who 
appear to be the cockney version of the ** gamins*' of Paris, 
called by elderly ladies " young monkeys." 

If Impey sent him to sei*ve a writ, he invariably was thrice 
as long as need be on the eirand. For seeming to have an ob- 
jection to walking, if a carriage went by with the footboard 
unoccupied, or unspiked, he invariably jumped up behind, and 
rode with it wherever it was going, trusting to the same kind 
of conveyance to bring him back. 

A favorite trick of his, too, was to put on a modest look, and 
going up to some respectable elderly female, in some quiet 
street, and touching his cap, ask her in his ci vilest manner— 
"Oh, if you please, ma'am, would you be so kind, if you please, 
xaa'am, as to show me, if you please, ma'am, the way to— ^/^o^v 
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up r bawling the two last words out under her bonnet at the 
top of his voice, and then darting off, leave her to declare— 
** she never saw such a young monkey in all her bom days." 

In his jacket pocltet Dando always carried four bits of slate, 
conveniently ready, so that should he be so lucky as to meet 
with an organ or a hurdy-gurdy girl, he could pull them out, 
and immediately throw in a splendid castanet accompaniment. 
Occasionally, however, when his spirits were unusually high, 
he would suddenly give over, and throwing himself on his 
hands, stand on his head, while he beat time with the soles of 
his boots. 

If Dando had no money — which with him was rather the 
rule than the exception — he would stop, flattening his nose 
against the outside of a pastry-cook's window, and fix his eye^ 
upon some gentleman eating in the shop, in the hope that the 
party might take pity on his longing looks, and treat him to a 
cake, or a bun, at least But when he found his looks to no 
pui-pose, he'd grow disgusted, and, determined to have a taste, 
would enter the shop, and going up to the tray of broken pasty 
standing near the door, would dip his finger into the middle of 
a stale jam tart, and, as he sucked it, say — " What's the price 
of that there* damaged, miss]" And, with all the impudence 
imaginable, he would remain, diving his finger into all the dif- 
ferent tarts round the tray, and sucking it afterward, until the 
girl, seizing an umbrella, rushed from behind the counter, and 
put the young monkey to flight. 

But what pleased him more than all, was to go along the 
long line of cabs outside the doors of the theater, previous 
to the performance being over, and to wake up the sleeping 
drivers, by shouting out at the top of his voice, " Here, cabby ! 
cabby! are you unhired ?" And when they,, all alive at the 
prospect of a job, told him that they were, he'd only reply, 
quite coolly, " Sorry for you, then — hope you'll have a fare 
soon, cabby ;" then tear down the street as hard as he could, 
lest any of them should be after him, and make the best of his 
way to play off* the same trick a little lower down. 

Such was the young monkey — to adopt the phrase by which 
the gentler sex invariably called him — who in a few days was 
to be introduced to Major Burgoyne, on his return from India, 
as his darling boy. 

Impey felt satisfied that even Dando, impudent scamp as he 
was, would — id; the blindness of parental afleeuoti to all faults 
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^_t — 

in the real or imaginary offsjpring — ^be considered " the image 
of his father.*' 

The less sanguine Vyse, however, trembled for the result. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning, a few minutes before nine, while the 
laundress (a lady with a very dirty widow's cap and a very red 
ncwe) who took care of Impey's chambers, was still down on 
her knees, putting the last polish with the black-lead brush to 
the grate in the clerks* office, young Dando marched into the 
room, with his black oil-skin cap knowingly perched forward 
on his head, and nearly over his eyes. Having hopped over 
the back of the industrious wid(»w, to her great horror, he 
rapidly signed his name in the clerk's time-book, and pulling 
out from his jacket pocket the pennyworth of apples he had 
purchased on his road, commenced eating one, while he pushed 
the others into his desk. 

"Well, I'm sure. Master Dando!" exclaimed the lady in 
weeds, smiling as she rested for a moment on her black-lead 
brush, ** why you are yearly this morning ! Bless me if you 
ain't fust! Why, the world must be coming to a hend ;" and 
then she again, turned her attention to the grate. 

" Have. a apple, mother White ]" was the only answer Dando 
made, as, perched, on his high stool, he continued munching 
one himself^ 

" Thankee, Master Jim ; but they're rather too sour for my 
poor stummick so yearly in the day," replied Mre. White, 
throwing her most pitiful expression into her grubby face as 
she shook her head. •' Howsumever, since you are so kind, 
I will just put one o' the ripest in my pocket, for my little 
Ed'ud, though I am sadly afeard the boy's got his poor father's 
nasty disgester of his own." 

" Here you are, then," answered Dando, descending from his 
stool without showing the least sympathy either for the widow or 
the orphan. And as he placed the apple in the hand of the laun- 
dress, he rubbed his knees, which were all over mud, against 
the ** behind breadths" of the once blaok bombazeen gown. 
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" Why, you nasty, owdacinus young monkey, you !** exclaimed 
the indignant widow, pushing him violently from her, "Just 
look at your trowsers ! Where on eaith have you heen to, to 
get all that there mud from 1 and then to go a wipen* on it 
agin me !*' 

" Why I was knocked down by a yaller charrot a-coming 
over the bridge," answered Dando. 

" Knocked down !'* exclaimed Mre. White, horror-stricken, 
and throwing up her eyebrows till they each looked like a 
half circle. ** Then it's a mussy as all the bones in your body 
wasn't broke. But you*re never happy — you aiu*t — unless 
you're playen* either in the gutter or out in the road, up to your 
ankles in some puddle, and my Ed'ud's the very spit on you — 
he is." 

'* Ease her! back her! stop her! mother White!"' replied 
Dando, indignantly, while he was feeding with his apple-peel 
the guinea-pig he kept in his desk. " I wasn't a doing nuffin ! 
I was only a coming to hoffice when I met this here yaller 
chanot a going my way, and there was a small cove a riding 
on the footboard. So I cried out, *Cut, cut behind!' as loud 
as I could, and the jarvey cotched him sitch a jolly one, that 
down he drops, and up I jumps in his place, and was a goen* 
along so plummy, when what does the knowen' young card do, 
but run after the charrot a trying to get me whipped down too; 
and upon roy word, though I tucked in my tuppenny^ still jar- 
vey did fetch me two or three sitch rummy wipes, that I couldn't 
stand it any further than the Wictoria Theayter, and then in my 
hurry to get down, I'll be shot if I didn't fall right in the mud." 

" And it sarves you right, you young monkey, it do," replied 
" Mother White," smoothing the ends of her frizzy hair with 
the "sweep's brush." " What business have you got clamber- 
ing up behind gen'elmen's carriages 1 But you're ^ mischicvious 
young rip, you are." 

" Lor' bless rae, you don't say so !" answered Dando, balanc- 
ing the ruler on the tip of his nose, to the imminent danger of 
Mrs. White's toes. " It was sitch an out-an-out footboard, 
though. Not a spike on it, you know ; and so jolly spingy, 
that when you went over the stones you couldn't feel it a bit. 
Oh ! ain't it difft^rent when you rides behind them hackney 
coaches, where you has to set just over them there wheels 1 
My eye, if they don't shake a poor boy wuss than a beadle 
does ; don't they, mother 1" 
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"Go along with yon, do, Mr. lm|)erence," exclaimed Mrs. 
While, indignantly, "asking mo about such tncks! ,What 
should i know about riding behind hackney coaches, indeed Y* 

•• Well, mind you don't bust yer biler, mother, for you've got 
your steam up as high as a tater can's," continued Dando, who 
being tired of the ruler, was now engaged in the elegant pas- 
time of bl(»wing wet wafers from his mouth up to the ceiling. 
" But didn't I pay that young corderoys out just — that's all ! 
For I got hold on his cap, and after he had followed me for it 
right up to Lancaster Place, I chucked it down one of them 
airies, which" — he added in his sharp, London-boy, way — 
" runs down so plaguy deep, that you expects the kitchens'U 
come out attics on t'other side of the world. Then 1 went up 
to the door, and gave sitch a stunning double knock, and bolt- 
ed, and left the feller to settle it with the Johnny for having 
brought him up three hundred pair o' stairs in such a plaguy 
hurry, all aliout his trumpery cap." 

" Then it was very cruel on you," replied the laundress, 
shaking her head. " How would you have liked it yourself]" 

" Why, I am very partial to it — with plenty of sarce," an- 
swerefl Dando ; then advancing softly toward the not paiticu- 
larly fair widow, he let his guinea-pig fall right- on the nape of 
her neck, just as she was sand-papeiing the poker, and pushing 
her arms backward and forward with as much vigor as if she 
was playing the trombone. r 

The widow rose, hearth-broom in hand, to wreak her ven- 
geafice upon the fiisky young Dando, but he was too quick for 
her, and with his guinea-pig under his arm and his tongue in 
his cheek, he made for Impey's room, where, having bolted the 
door, he amused himself by taking out of X, Y, Z the little 
looking-glass the lawyer kept there for brushing his hair in, and 
making Jack-a-dandy with it in the sun's rays, which he ingen- 
iously threw into the chambers of an Irish reporter opposite, 
who was busily engaged in shaving himself at the window ; and 
there the young monkey kept wriggling it up and down bef<»re 
the eyes of the son of Erin, until fairly maddened and blinded, 
the poor man threw up the vnndow and thrust out his red head 
and whitened face, in the vain hope of discovering who it was 
that was "playing the fool" with him in the midst of so delicate 
an operation. 

At last, hearing Mre. White gathering together her brooms 
and pans, he returned to the room just at the same time as the 
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dashing young Cohen affectedly wriggled himself in. Seeing his 
old enemy about to depart, Dando immediately rushed to his 
desky and taking his squirt quickly from his pocket, filled it from 
the inkstand, and discharged it right on the widow's cap, just 
at the moment when the buckish young Israelite had pa6sed 
her. The furious Mrs. White immediately turned round, hut 
Dando was so hard at work that the whole weight of her suspi- 
cion and anger fell upon the innocent Cohen, whom she told, 
that " if he didn't mind who he was spitten' over, the next time 
she'd pull his nose an inch or two longer than it was already," 
M hile Dando begged of her to do it, impressing upon her that 
** he'd stand by her, as he couldn't bear to see a lone widow 
woman, and a nice old girl, put upon in that way," leaving Co- 
hen vainly to assure her tliat ** he had nothing to do with it," on 
the " vord and honor of a shentleman." 

When all was quiet again, the young child of Judah took 
from the pocket of the great coat he wore, with imitative sable 
collar and facings, a suspicious, dirty -looking, oblong parcel, 
done up in a piece of "the Voice of Jacob." Seeing this, 
Dando leaped from his seat, and going up to Cohen, leaned 
over his shoulder, while ho asked, in a soft, insinuating tone, 
" What have you got for lunch, eh, Aary 1 'Aint I got some- 
thing slap-up, that's all ! Give us a bite of yours and I'll give 
you a bite of mine ]" On this, the wary Cohen requested to be 
informed what Dando's luncheon was to consist of, but could 
only learn that it was " out and-out plummy ;" and to give the 
Jewling an additional relish for the delicacy, the young monkey 
rubbed his stomach and drew in his breath, while he rolled his 
tongue and eyes about, as if in a state of extreme rapture at the 
mere thought of the treat that was to come. This was too 
much for Aary, who quickly struck the bargain, and handed out 
a thick slice of bread and treacle for Dando to 'operate upon. 
He immediately bit a large arch out of the center of the slice, 
and as he smacked his lips, said, " Well, mine's am sandwidges, 
Aary ; but as I know you won't take none of that there, why, 
it's no good my hofiering *em to you." Then as the chop-fall- 
en Cohen proceeded to re-pack the remains of his bread and 
treacle, Dando dipped into the pounce-box, and having chalked 
"fool" backward on the cover of " Tidd's Practice," slapped 
it on the dandy Jew-boy's back, so as to leave the impression 
there, saying, " Never mind, old feller, I've chalked it all up to 
you, you know, and means to give you something alap before 
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I've done with you. My eye, Aaiy," he contiTiued, boring 
holes in the desk, and filling them up with slate-pencil dust, 
" hasn't Varney, round the comer, got a stunning new roll of 
plumb duff in his winder! Crikey, if ihe raisins ain't as big 
as fardens ! Lend us a penny, old feller ! IMl give you three 
halfpence on Saturday." " No :" answered the sprouting mon- 
ey-lender, "if you chooses to make it tuppensh and a pite of the 
pudding, I don't mind." " Ah; ah ! Aary," replied the cau- 
tious Dando, knowingly, pulling down the corner of his eye- 
then, as if suddenly attracted by something on the desk, he 
shouted out, " Oh, lookee here, Cohen, look at this mm codger," 
and no sooner had he got the eye of the unsuspecting Aaron 
over one of the holes he had bored in the desk, than he applied 
his mouth to the other, and discharged the whole of the contents 
of his ftlate-peucil cannon right in the face of the dandy Israel- 
ite. 

Presently the gaudy Isaacs came rushing into the office, and 
requested to know whether the time-book was taken away, and 
he was too late to sign his name. Dando, however, no sooner 
saw him, than jumping oif his chair, and looking at him from 
head to foot, he exclaimed, ** My heyes, Hisaacs, why, you're 
coming it as strong as if it were Saturday ! Blow'd if he ain't 
got his mother's boots on, and been tacking on to 'em all the 
pearl buttons off his shirts ! and jimmeny ! if he ain't been to a 
wire-worker's and got his hair curled ! Surely you must be 
goen' to take your ooman to one of the preserved seats of the 
Bower Saloon to-night 1 Oh! Aaron, ain't he got a slap-up 
dandy shirt-front on, all open-work, and pink underneath, like a 
currant tan." Then throwing up his eyes, he added, "Oh, 
crikey ! Isaacs, 'don't that there ebony nightingale, at the 
Bower do the bones slap up, just 1 This here's nuifen to if." 
Then drawing from his pocket two bits of slate, and whistling 
the cachuca, he fell upon one knee and^ commenced throwing 
his body about to a castanet accompaniment. This, however, 
he suddenly brought to a conclusion, Tsy exclaiming, ** Crikey, 
don't I love my love !" and doing what he called " the split," 
which elegant accomplishment consisted in sitting down on the 
floor, with his two legs at right angles to his body, till he de- 
scribed the figure of a bricklayer's plummet. 

At this critical moment, Vyse and Impey entered. Dando 
immediately began to pretend that his position was cme radier 
of accident than* choice, and commenced writhing as if in great 
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pain, and making believe that he had hurt himself and could 
nut get up again. The schoolmaster, seeing that it was Dando, 
and wishing to conciliate him, rushed to tho boy's help with an 
affectation of compassion. 

** Dear me ! I hope you're not hurt, my fine fellow I Really 
it's a mercy if there are no limbs dislocated," cried Vyse, trying 
to help Dando to rise. Then as the schoolmaster remembered 
some apt Latin quotation, he turned round with a look of evi- 
dent self-satisfaction, at the idea of being able to show off his 
learning before the assembled boys, and said, ** Ah, my dear 
lads, Virgil is always right. And what does he tell us 1 Why, 
* Facilis descensus Averni:* he beautifully says, ^ Sed revocare 
gradum, &c., hoc labor, mind boys, *koc opus est,^ " and as the 
two Israelites burst out into a fit of violent laughter, to make 
out that they understood what was meant, the doctor added : 
" that is to say, when we've once fallen, it is very difficult to rise 
again, isn't it, Dando 1" 

At last, however, " the young monkey," afler a great deal of 
o-o-o-ing, and sundry other expressions of violent agony, allow- 
ed himself to be raised up and helped to hobble into Impey's 
room. 

The business in this instance was soon settled. Dando, un- 
like Hugh, required little persuasion; for having spent his 
childhood in the streets of London, and his boyhood in a law- 
yer's office, he had few moral scruples to overcome, apd did not 
need to be impressed with the belief that he was benefiting a 
fellow- creature, in undertaking to play a part which had "a 
pound a week in connection with it — for these were the terms 
they promised him. The increase of salary and the novelty of 
the situation were enough for him ; and though Vyse kept con- 
tinually endeavoring to give a moi*al aspect to the affair by 
continually quoting all kinds of virtuous platitudes from the 
classics and copy books, still he was either snubbed by Impey, 
or totally disregarded by the boy, who could do nothing but 
think of the fun he'd have and the things he'd buy with a pound 
a week and his board and lodging included. And when the 
bargain had been struck and the business settled, Vyse, advanc- 
ing to Dando, patted him on the head saying " Good lad ! 
Good lad! You're a fine nobl0 little fellow! After all, my 
dear lad, virtue is the only real nobility ; for how does Juvenal 
sing?" and he* threw himself back, and paused, smilingly, for 
Dando's reply. 
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" Why, I'm sure I can't say, never having beer'd the sound 
of the gennelman's voice," replied Dando, with a roguish leer ; 
for being sufficiently '* knowing" to be fully aware that he had 
them both in his power, he felt little or no restraint in the an- 
swers he made ; " but if so be as you're weiry fond o' singing, 
why there's a cove at the Bower who'd soon shut up that there 
Juvenal o' yourn" — and then as he saw Impey leaning with his 
head on the mantle-piece, and almost bursting with laughter, 
the boy proceeded, " Oh, my eyes ! you should jist hear him do 
that shake on * the birds singing gayly, rhat cummed at my call,' 
in * *Ome, 'ome, sweet, sweet 'ome ;' " and the boy looked into 
the horrified doctor's face without moving a muscle, as he added, 
"Oh, ain't it slap-up, old 'un V* 

Vyse no sooner heard this than he took Impey up into a 
corner and immediately commenced an animated discussion in 
whispers. Although nothing could be heard, still from their 
gestures oue could almost tell what was going on between them. 
Jf he schoolmaster shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, and 
threw up his hands, as much as to say, '* This will never do, I 
positively can not consent to pass off a boy like that as one of 
my oldest scholars :" to which Impey replied by throwing out 
his open hands, and lifting up his eyebrows, while he seemed 
to answer as he grinned, ** Well, you must bear it, now that 
youVe put yourself in the lad's power." 

When Impey had once more quieted the alarms of the 
worldly reputation-loving doctor, "it was agreed that the first 
thing necessary to be done was to take Dando out and get him 
measured for some clothes, and above all things, biiy him a new 
pair of boots, for the ones he had on were as brown and cracked 
with the wet, as the skin of an over-boiled potato. While at 
the cheap clothier's, Impey suggested, and Vyse agi'eed with 
him, that it' would be better to put the " young monkey" into 
" tails," as it would give him an older look than his jackets did. 
And when an entire suit of the " best seconds" had been ordered 
for the boy, they proceeded to the " Little Red Boot" and 
provided him with a pair of " good strong boy's," at " seven-and- 
three." During all this time the boy had been so absorbed in 
the different aiticles of dress that were being chosen, that in the 
joy of the moment he had forgotten his monkey tricks and with 
the exception of having put his legs into a pair of great big top 
boots when Impey's back was turned, and having dropped a 
peg-top in a pair of cheap Hessians that Vyse was vei^ nearly 
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pei-suaded into trying on, he had hehaved himself more decently 
than usual, and indeed almost conciliated the austere doctoi*. 
Once outside the boot-maker's, Impey, who knowing the hoy's 
di^pnsiiiun, did not like to trust him any further with Vyse, 
hauded to Dando a warrant of attorney, telling him to make 
haste back to chambers with it, and to tell Isaacs to be sure and 
get it stamped before the offices closed, adding, '* 1 shan't be 
back Imfoie five, and here's sixpence for you for being such a 
g(N>d b(iy as you have been." 

The lawyer had not walked many yards with Vyse alone, be- 
fore he had once more convinced him that Dando was the very 
lad for their purpose. All his vagabond tricks he made out to 
be mere animal spirits, for, in fact, he was confident there was 
no vice in him, adding, that, when the lad ch«>8e, he could be- 
have himself fit for the first drawing-rooms. Again, even sup- 
posing he was not as polished as the ** Handb(M>k of Etiquette" 
would require, still he was so quick, that he (impey) would 
wngrr he (Dando) would get up more real, Sound knowledge 
in three days than half the men of Oxftnd would in a month. 
All this, and a great deal more, so worked upon Vyse, that, 
after having said that, as old Major Burgoyne could not possibly 
be with him for a day or two, he would have him down lo Mi- 
nerva house, and see what he and Mrs Vytie could do with him, 
'* And now, Sam," he continued, ** do you know, 1 feel such a 
weight taken off my poor mind, that I am determined, instead of 
going straight down to the Uniss at Chariiis; Cross, to have a 
nice stroll in Covent Garden, and treat myself to a nice little 
basket of sea-kale, though 1 shouldn't at all wonder if they have 
the impudence to ask me four shillings for it at this lime of the 
year. But with plenty of melted butter, you see, 1 think it is so 
delicious, that, notwithstanding 1 know I shall have to suffer for 
it, still 1 do think I deserve a treat, after all I've had to go through 
lately. Besides, it's a thing I very seldom do ;" though, t(» tell 
the truth, the doctor was never so happy as when his scIioIhsIic 
duties allowed him to take a stroll down as far as the fish- 
monger's or poulterer's, and see what delicacy he could pick 
up for dinner, while he had often heeu known to riturn from 
his afternoon's walk with either a woodc<»ck, a grouse, or a 
wild duck in his coat pockets, or a sweelbrejid stowed away 
between cabbage leaves in the crown of his hat. 

As the wortby pair sauntered up and down the Horticultural 
Arcade of the Gaiden of Covent, Vyse kept looking askaut — 
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now at the handful of early potatoes — and now at the six twigs 
of a8]>aragU8 done up in a bundle, and marked only five shilliugs 
— and then at the little ** cornichons** of straw hemes at a guinea 
an ounce, or the lilliputian pottles of early gooseberries that so 
temptingly flanked the walk. At last, however, his attention 
was diverted by the voice of a man in front of the rails of St. 
PauFs Church, who, with a large crowd before him, was shout- 
ing out the virtues of his new composition ** for removing stains 
or spots aiising from grease, fat, oil, or port wine, from any 
kind of silk, satin, cloth, merinos, or any other mateiial, for the 
small charge of one penny a square." 

" Dear me I Dear me !" said Vyse, immediately. " Well 
now, that's just the very thing I've been wanting for a long 
time, to take the gravy spots out of my waistcoats, for it takes 
me a good half hour every morning with the nail brush." 

As they advanced toward the man, the doctor drew Impey's 
attention to the efficacy of the paste, with which the man was 
then operating on the collar of a boy who had volunteered to 
have the grease removed from his coat, and now stood out in 
the center of the crowd, with his back turned toward the as- 
sembled spectators, while the professor scrubbed away at the 
nape of his neck, all the time lecturing on the cheapness and 
utility of the composition. 

"Upon my word, it does it capitally," remarked the school- 
master to the inattentive Impey. " Here, my man, just give 
me a coupleof cakes of your stuff and change for sixpence," he 
said, in an authoritative voice ; and as the " professor" proceed- 
ed to seek for the coppers in his pocket, the boy he had been 
operating upon turned round to look at the crowd, while he* 
munched th« apple he had in his hand. But no sooner were 
the boy's features observed by Vyse, than his jaw and sea-kale 
fell at the same moment, for whom should he see in the boy 
who had voluntarily come to have the filth removed from his 
clothes, before a whole crowd, in one of the most frequented 
of London thoroughfares, but Dando, the very lad who, in a few 
days, was to make his appearance as the oldest pupil at Mi- 
nerva House ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next rooming at breakfast, the doctor, who had passed 
a very restless night, had just agreed with his wife that it was 
much better to confess the whole affair — like Master Edward 
Robinson — and have nothing at all to do with that young mon- 
key of a Dando, when the *bu8s suddenly pulled up at the gar- 
den gate, and, to the schoolmaster's honor, he saw that young 
gentleman himself perched up on the roof, blowing away at a 
twopenny post hora, much to the amusement of the conductor 
and driver. The lad had been sent down by Irapey, who very 
well knew, that if the lad once got fairly inside the doora, noth- 
ing but the prospect of a better berth would be able to get him 
out again ; and, indeed, Dando himself, before long, convinced 
Vyse of this important fact. Though in his time the doctor had 
been the master of many boys, still he had now one boy who 
was the master of him. Let him try whatever treatment he 
might, it was all equally unsuccessful. If he adopted the 
authoritative, Dando Would only put his finger to his nose; while 
if he essayed the coaxing, he would thrust his tongue into his 
cheek. Whenever the boy opened his mouth to speak, the 
schoolmaster drew his breath in between his teeth, and threw 
up his hands in horror at his violent gi*ammatical blunders. 
And when he begged of the lad " for goodness gracious sake 
to mind what he was about with his nominative case," Dando 
would only cry out in answer, ** Who's a touchen on him ]" 

Once the doctor endeavored to wheedle Dando into learning 
a page or two of grammar, but when he asked him next morn- 
ing after breakfast "what he called an article," the only answer 
the " young monkey" made was ** Well, I should call you a 
werry rum article, old 'un !" The first time they sat down to 
dinner, he nearly drove both the schoolniaster and his lady out 
of their senses, by telling Mrs. Vyse that he'd " take some of 
them there hiled taturs^ In vain did the doctor cry, "My dear 
boy, who on earth calls them taturs, I should like to know 1" for 
he only replied indignantly, " Why, Jim Beny do ; and seeing 
as how he keeps the Halbert can, and deals in nuffen else, I 
ihould think he ought to know the name on 'era !" 

E 
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But if he worried the poor schoolmaster half out of his lil'^^ 
Mra. Vyse came in at least for her full share of the aunoyHDct?'^ 
Scarcely a moment passed but what she was **diatii?it» {\vaP 
young monkey," and vowing that one boy was more trouble 
than a dozen girls. He never would wipe his feel — h point on 
which the schoolmaster's wife was even more particular tliau 
most ladies. Indeed, you could ali^ost count the nails in Itis 
boots from the dirtyUype impressions he invariably left behind 
him on the brown bollands all the way up the stairs. If she 
didn't catch bira scratching his name with a pin on the polish- 
ed dining-room tables, she would be sure to find he had written 
it oil the ceiling in the bed-rcK>m with the sm(»ke of his candle. 

The second night after Da,ndo had set foiit in the house, she 
told Vyse ** there really was no doing any thino^ for that young 
monkey. Now, there was that beautiful polished stove in the 
library quite ruined, by the boy's nasty way of spitting through 
his teeth into the grate as he did ; and a^ for her beautifnl bright 
poker, why, she felt perfectly satisfied she should nev^jr be able 
to clean it, for it seemed to her as if the young UKHikey t(N»k a 
pleasure in making it red-hot. Again, it was only that very day 
she had found him in the parlor, with one of those horn<l sharp- 
pointed peg- tops, going to spin it, with all his force, on.her best 
Brussels. And when she took it away, what did the nasty, 
dirty, young rip do, but creep up-stairs and steal her pot of 
pomatum; and next time she came into the room, lo.! and be- 
hold ! if he hadn't made a great big slide with it all down the 
carpet, by rubbing it well in, and there he was, sailing away, 
rijjht across the room, crying out — * keep the pot a bilen' — as 
|f ne bad got the Serpentine in oi^r back parlor. Oh ! what she 
should do if that young . monkey shopped in the house much 
longer, was more than she could ta^e; upon herself to say. 
Now, there was that poor old cook had given her warning al- 
ready. And no wonder 1 for the way in which that wicked, 
wicked, unfeeling boy had treated that poor — poor, fnt old 
thing — whose nerves were none of the strongest— was positive- 
ly cruel. The very first night he was in the house, what must 
he do, but put a good ounce of gunpowder right in those ereat, 
big, kitchen snufiers, and the first time she went to snuff the 
candle — off it all went, and nearly blew the good, stoat soul 
right under the grate. The next day, too, just because poor 
cook wouldn't let him have a sop in the pan to go dropping the 
grease all over die stair-carpeta, what did the revengeful young 
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monkey do, but take the poor thing's false front — which she had 
only just had newly bakeid and done up for the Sunday— out of 
its little box which was standing on the dresser, and must needs 
black-lead it all over, till, upon my word, it looked as if it was 
a- cast-iron one." 

Nor were Mrs. Vyse's complaints any way ill-founded or 
overdrawn. For, of an evening, while the poor lady was quietly 
damirig her Joseph's socks, if he wasn't shooting at her specta- 
cles with his potato pop-gun, he was swallowing her balls of 
cotton and bringing them out through his nose. Sometimes 
he*d steal up quietly behind her chair, and then putting his 
mouth close to the industiious and unsuspecting lady's ear, 
would blow into it such a cat-call, that she'd drop all her work 
and jump up into the air in a state of the most awful alarm ; 
for, in order to perfect himself in the art, Dando had had his 
center tooth extracted, and could now whistle as shrilly as a 
railway-engine before entering a tunnel. 

Dando would post himself at the first-floor window, and if 
he saw a ladies' school coming that way, he'd kiss his hands to 
them, and cry out, " Hullow, Lizar, leave us a lock o* your 
hair?" and "I say, Clara, who are you winkin' atl" And 
when the enraged governess shook her parasol at him and 
called him a " young monkey," he'd immediately discharge at 
her bonnet some half dozen balls of whiting done up in thin 
paper so as to break directly they hit the mark. This, with 
water upon some foot passengers, and lumps of coal upon 
others, caused such a succession of rings at the gate and com- 
plaints from persons requesting to speak with the gentleman of 
the house, that at last the doctor began to rue the day when 
he had received the " young monkey" into the bosom of his 
family. 

In this manner three days were passed, and on the fourth 
Mr. and Mrs. Vyse were suddenly thrown into a dreadful state 
of confusion by the stoppage at the garden gate of a glass coach, 
on the br)X of which, beside the driver, sat a native East Indian 
servant, dressed in the white turban and petticoats of his coun- 
try. This was quite enough to assure them that the long- 
expected and dreaded major had come at last. Immediately all 
the servants were sent flying right and left to seek Dando. But 
alas! the " young hopeful" was nowhere to be found. Vyse, 
however, thought it best to run out and welcome " home" the 
old gentleman, who, for fourteen yeai-s, had paid his bills with 
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such promptitude and punctuality. The major and his daughter, 
whom he had brought with him, had, however, alighted from 
the coach ; but had both stopped at the garden gate to look 
up at something on the roof which had atti*acted the attention 
of a dozen or two giggling spectatora. The schoolmaster, with 
an inward feeling that something was wrong, himself turned 
round to see what was the cause of the crowd. And then the 
doctor nearly sunk to the earth with shame, as he beheld the 
plaguy Dando out on the parapet, dressed in all his new clothes, 
m the act of painting an immense pair of black, curly- tailed 
mustaches on the huge plaster cast of the goddess Minerva 
there; upon whose head he had already forced one of the 
schoolmaster's old broad-brimmed hats, and into whose mouth 
he had stuck a short clay pipe. So indignant did the doctor 
feel at this treatment of his presiding deity, that there is not 
the least doubt, had it not been for the presence of the major, 
he would have sent for a policeman, and despite of the conse- 
quences, given the son that was to be into charge, then and 
there. 

As it was, however, the nervous Vyse was so discomfited, 
that he had only presence of mind enough to stammer out a 
few words of congratulation to the old major, who, much to 
the horror of the schoolmaster, would, all the time he was being 
conducted toward the " reception room," keep wondering what 
the deuce that young vagabond was at up there. No sooner 
had he ushered the East Indian and his daughter into the apart- 
ment, than he rushed up stairs, three at a time, in search of the 
" young rip," whose manners and morals he was to have the 
credit of having cultivated for the last fourteen years, leaving 
old Burgoyne to continue his wonder, without the chance of 
meeting with a satisfactory reply. 

It hardly required a second glance at the old soldier to tell 
the cause of his sudden return home ; for he had. set himself 
down as close to the fire as he could possibly get, and there he 
was huddled up in his red-lined camlet cloak, with its collar 
turned up over his comforter, stretching out his shriveled hands 
almost to the very bars, so as to obtain some little warmth for 
his half-perished frame. His white hair — which was as white as 
frosted silver — only made his yellow cheeks look even yellower 
than the Indian climate and the "jungle fever" (which he was 
not yet quit of) had done, while the blue, livid hue of his lips 
and finger nails showed iiow sluggishly his languid life-blood 
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ci*awled through his veins. And when his daughter had begged 
of him to take off his cloak so that he might feel the benefit 
of it on returning to the open air, his clothes so hung and 
bagged about him, that you saw how thin and prematurely old 
the disease had made the man ; and how, since it had sickened 
him for food, he had been living on himself, and had almost 
eaten up all the muscles and strength he had laid by in heahh. 

And yet you had only to glance from the wasted form of the 
soldier to the plump and well-shaped figure of his girl, to know 
what a handsome and " fine" man he had once been. For, 
despite the ravages of disease, there was still resemblance 
enough left to trace the features of the father in the counte- 
nance of his child. But her large black eye, fringed with its 
long, sweeping lash, was full and lustrous, and restless with 
animation ; while his was sunk and leaden, and wore the vacant 
expression of bodily and mental languor. Though her cheeks, 
too, had been browned by the sun, still they were round, and 
almost rosy with the ruby stream of health that danced beneath 
them; while Aw were hollow, and the skin all shiiveled upon 
them like a withered apple ; and the more you admired the 
comeliness of the girl, the more you pitied the ghostliness of 
the man. 

And in truth the major really was a man to be pitied. The 
prime of his life had been passed in mere muscular pleasures ; 
and now, that he was paying the penalty consequent upon an 
over-indulgence in them, he was left without a principle or a 
creed to ease him of his pains or give him a noble resignation 
in his sufferings. The aim and end of life with him, had been 
to bend a poker across his ai*m, to ride the most restive and 
swiftest horses, and snuff a candle with a pistol. He had been 
the crack man of his regiment, and no party, either in the field, 
or at the table, was considered complete without the "jolly, 
hare-brained, and good-tempered Burgoyne." To get a shot 
at a black partridge, he would wade up to his knees through 
swampy paddy-fields, and, to bag a snipe or two, stand the 
whole day in muddy jheels. Many that had gone out with him 
in the morning, in peifect health, had been brought home in the 
evening prostrate with the pest, leaving him to brag at tlxe 
mess-table the next day about the number of men that he had 
"lasted out." But at length his turn came, and the major, who 
had started laughing and joking about his invulnerability, had 
been stricken down and brought back raving with the "jungle 
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fever." Hb athletic frame bad enabled bim to stand up against 
the rigors of the more fatal form of the disease ; and the deadly 
" remittent'* had with him ultimately subsided into the lingering 
" intermittent */* but he had only escaped from the poisoned 
fangs of the one, to undergo a h£e of sufifering from the con- 
tinual gnawing of the other. 

With his health the major's " good spirits" and temper had 
left him, so that even when not made furious by his disease, he 
bad all the techiness and crabbedness of a man who knew nei- 
ther ease nor rest. During his sufferings, the only one who had 
remained untiiingly by the wifeless invalid was his daughter 
Nelly, and though her never-flagging kindness and gentle care 
had not failed to touch the major's heart, still it was only in the 
intervals of the fever that he in any way expressed his thankful- 
ness to her. For when the fit was on, and, half frozen, he had 
shivered through the languor and almost stupor of the *• cold 
stage," and the " hot one" had succeeded it, such was his ii-rita- 
bility of both body and mind then, that while burning under the 
fever, the sick man would — if any thing were not done exactly 
to his whim — rave at his patient and careful daughter, and say 
such savage things and hurl such words at her, as no father 
should dare to speak even in the presence of a stranger's child ; 
until Nelly, foi*getting the bodily infirmities of him that spake 
them, and imagining, from the continual repetition of them»that 
her father in his heart meant and believed them to be true, 
would bristle up with all the majesty of a woman's insulted 
pride, and leave the bed-side of her father, vowing to quit the 
roof of so ungrateful and unjust a parent. But when the per- 
spiration broke out in the third stage of the fit, and bathed the 
parched body of the suffering man with a blessed comfort-bring- 
ing coldness, then the cruel insults which, in his almost delirium, 
he had heaped upon his girl, would flash upon him, and he would 
send and beg of her to come to him once more. And when she 
did return, the old man would throw his thin arms about her, 
and hug her to his bosom, and weep over her like a child, calling 
her his guardian angel, and heaping upon himself nnmes almost 
as hard as those he had only a little while back heaped upon her. 
Then lifting up his clasped, bony hands before her face, he would 
shake his silver hairs, and beg his Nelly once more to pardon 
those fearful words, which, indeed, his body, and not his heart, 
had spoken. 

Even now, as he sat over the fire, waiting for his son to be 
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brought to.bim, there was a peevishness and an impatience 
about him, that showed — even though it was not his day for the 
return of the fever — how his whole frame had been disordered 
by the pest. First he wondered *' what the deuce could make 
then* so long in bringing Hugh to him, when they knew he 
hadn't seen the lad ever since he was a mere babe," and when 
Nelly, who was as anxious as himself to look upon the brother 
she could ^hardly remember, said "they certainly were a long 
time," he turned round upon her, and begged of her to be a little 
more patient, and not to go on grumbling about every thing in 
the way she had done all day. 

No sooner had the half-frantic schoolmaster succeeded in 
catching the slippery Dando, than he handed him over to Mrs. 
Vyse, to have '* thc»8e beautiful new clothes of his" freed from 
the "dust and diit" with which they were covered; then hurry- 
ing back t»» the " reception-room," lie pr«)Ceeded, with his " heart 
in his mouth,", and his face as solemn as an undertaker's, to try 
and prepare the major, in some degree, for the ignorance and 
vulgarity of the boy he was about to palm off upon him as his son. 

To bis great joy, however. Dr. vyse found the major ready 
to make more excuses for the lad's deficiencies (which the school- 
master attiibuted to extreme indt)len(!e) than in his most san- 
gnine moments he had anticipated. For the anxious father told 
him that, from the letter he had received in India, he had made 
up his mind that his son was no genius, adding that he himself 
was a great dunce when at school, and yet it hadn't done him 
much hann in after life. Whereupon Vyse, seeing the point he 
had gained, endeavored to explain away the hoy's utter wanl 
of knowledge of either ihe Latin or Greek languages, which he 
was supposed to have been studying for upward of a dozen 
years at Minerva House. 

" But what grieves me more than any thing else, major," con- 
tinued the doctor, shaking his head and shutting his eyes with 
assumed sorrow, "is, that, do what I would, I never could get 
our dear young friend to attend to his classics, and I dare say 
at this very moment, he knows no more of bis Horace, his Vir- 
gil, or his Homer, than your black servant out there does." 

"Well, and after all, between ourselves," repHed the major, 
stirring the fire with the bright poker, much to Vyse's alarm, 
** we know very well that they're not of much use. A man can 
get a very comfortable living without them. Now, I was seven 
years over the rubbish, and don't recollect even a syllable of it 
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at present, thank goodness, and yet I believe I'm not quite a 
beggar." 

" Very true, major ! very true !" replied Vyse, extremely de- 
lighted to hear it, though at any other time he would have been 
thoroughly honified at the confession. " It's only for the look 
of the thing, of course. But it isn't merely the Latin ; but I dare 
say you'll scarcely believe me when I tell you, major, that our 
dear young friend can't speak even three words of his mother - 
tongue properly. And yet, I suppose, if he's been through 
Lindley Murray once, he's been through it a dozen times, I'm 
sure." 

" But don't they say. Doctor Vyse, that the stupidest boys 
make the cleverest men," interposed Nelly, on her brother's be- 
half. " You know Byron couldn't spell," she added, blushing 
!is she hazarded the remark. 

" Bravo, Nelly ! you take your brother's part, that's rigbt," 
chimed in the major; then addressing the fire, he continued, 
" Egad ! I didn't think the girl knew so much." 

" Certainly ! certainly ! Miss Burgoyne is perfectly right," 
leplied the happy Vyse, turning to Nelly with his blandest smile. 
"And even Chatterton, I believe, my dear young lady, could 
not for years be made to learn his letters." 

At this moment the door opened, and Dando entered with an 
extensive clean collar, and the ends of his hair all wet, and his 
face red and shiny with the good scrubbing it had received from 
Mrs. Vyse's heavy hand. At first, feeling a little abashed at the 
presence of the strangers, the boy leaned against the door-post, 
swinging his leg about, while he hung down his head and looked 
up at the visitors, slyly, out of the 'corners of his eyes ; for, not 
having received any instructions from Vyse, he was at a loss 
how to act. 

Vyse, seeing the old major smiling for the first time, as he 
viewed his son through his glasses, turned round to Dando, and 
said, ** Is that the way you behave to your father, Hugh, when 
you haven't seen him for the last fourteen years ] If J were 
you J should go and embrace him." 

The schoolmaster had no sooner given him the hint, than 
Dando rushed forward, and, throwing his arms round the neck 
of the old gentleman, exclaimed, " My Fa-a-ther !" in the same 
theatrical tone as he had so frequently heard **the heroine of 
the Domestic Drama," at the " Vic," repeat the self-same words, 
after a supposed equally long absence from her fond parent.^ 
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The old Tiian pressed his fancied boy to his bosom, and held him 
there without saying a word, while his gray head shook with* 
emotion as it rested on Dando's shoulder. The boy returned 
bug for hug, and winked and thrust his tongue iq his cheek to 
the observant Vyse. 

Perceiving this, the schoolmaster put his hand before his eyes, 
as if the scene was too affecting for him, and, turning his back 
to Nelly, began frowning and making menacing grimaces at the 
unabashed " young monkey." 

At length the old man's arms dropped powerless down, and 
he said, in a voice choked with emotion, as Dando rose from 
him, " Well, thank God we've met, boy ! thank God we've 
met ! for 1 was sadly afraid we should never see each other 
again — at least in this world," he added, as he buned his face 
in his handkerchief The boy, however, was no sooner quit 
of the major, than Nelly, who, with her eyes full of teara all 
the time, had been standing by, anxiously waiting to greet 
the brother by whose side she had so often longed to be, 
now folded her arms around his neck, and kissed him, till his 
cheeks were bathed with her tears. But Dando, though little 
affected by the old major's hugging, evidently gave himself up 
to this part of the ceremony with considerable relish. For, 
Nelly being what he called " a nice young gal," he returned her 
caresses with interest, each time lifting up his left leg, and shak- 
ing it behind him with delight at Vyse. 

While the young lady still held ber supposed brother locked 
in her embrace, Mrs. Vyse — who, notwithstanding her vows to 
bave nothing at all to with the business, had still, from anxiety 
for her Joseph, been unable to keep any longer from the room 
— entered with her " best cap" on, and seeing the girl pouring 
out her affections upon a young man whom Mrs. Vyse very well 
knew was an utter stranger to her, the good soul was so horri- 
fied at the scene that, unable to repress her indignation, she si- 
dled up to her husband, and, when no one was looking, jerked 
him violently by the coat-tail, as much as to say, " For goodness* 
sake, part *em, Joe." However, luckily for the trembling doc- 
tor, she caught sight of the bright poker which the major had 
left in the fire, and having given the old soldier one of her se- 
verest looks (which fortunately he did not see) she seized it and 
bore it from the room, protesting to herself, for about the twen- 
tieth time, that she would not in any way appear in the business, 
declaring that it was positively disgraceful of Vyse to allow such 
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goings on with that poor deai* — and wondering what on earth 
tJiat major thought bright pokers were made for. 

"Well, Nelly," said old Burgoyne, taking the lad between 
his knees, as soon as he could get him away from his daughter, 
'*he isn't much like me, is he? I think, though, there's a look 
of your poor mother about the upper part of his face — don't 
you?" And here Dando, much to Vyse's horror, l>egan rolling 
bis eyes about, first to one side and then to the other, like the 
Turk's head on a Dutch clock. 

" Oh, papa \ how can you say so," exclaimed Nelly, lifting 
up her hands. ** To me, T never saw such a strong likeness as 
there is about the mouth and chin. Now look here, dear !" she 
continued, rising, and placing her small, white-gloved hand over 
the boy's nose and eyes, so as only to leave the lower part of 
his countenance visible, "Isn't this the very image of that pic- 
ture of dear mamma we had taken when we were up at Man- 
antoddy." But, unfortunately for the resemblance, Dando here 
thrust his tongue out of the corner of his mouth, after the elegant 
style of Mr. Thomas Matthews, upon whom " the mantle of 
Grimaldi" is said to have descended, causing a profuse perspi- 
ration to break out all over the bald head of the schoolmaster. 

The girl tapped him playfully on the cheek, telling him " he 
was an impuaent rogue," while the father said " the young dog 
had got just the spirits he had when he was his age/' Then 
turning to Dando, he said, chucking him under the chin, "Any 
thing for a bit of fun, eh, Hugh 1" while to the schoolmaster, 
who was looking very black, he added, " Ah ! we've all been 
boys in our time, haven't we, doctor 1 And up to the very same 
tiicks, too, I'll be bound ; at least, I know it was so with me." 

♦* Very true, major — very true !" replied Vyse, not a little 
gratified to find thatr:-thanks to parental prejudice — even the 
boy's vulgarisms were ascribed to the flightiness of youth. " We 
all know the adage — and those old saws have a world of wis- 
dom in them, major — that ' like father, like son :' and I'm sure 
Fve always found it so." 

" Perfectly right. Doctor Vyse," answered the invalid, shak- 
ing his head and growing, in his delight in seeing his boy, quite 
amiable, and considerably less captious than he would have 
been at other times. " I think the lad's got his father's spirits 
and wild ways— or at least those I had once. Oh, 1 was a rare 
flighty one, I was !" he added, laughing away at the recollection 
of some of his youthful vagaries. " The tricks, too, I used to 
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play off on my poor old grandmother!" Then taking another 
peep at his suppcmed son, he said, " Yes, now I come to look at 
him again, Nelly, his chin and under lip are the picture of his 
poor, dear mother's. Ha-ah ! you don't recollect any thing at 
all about her, 1 suppose, Hugh V* 

'* Oh ! <Jon't I just V replied Dando, with a side jerk of the 
head, and determined to know as much as possible; "and a 
weri-y lovely crittur she were — nothing at all like old motht^r 
Wyse here, and from all I recollects, the werry himage o' me/' 
Then, all of a sudden, without any earthly cause, he added, 
" Crikey, don't I love my mother !" making Vyse, who had often 
heard that song sung in the streets, turn quite cold all down the 
back. 

The major, however, being entirely ignorant of the popular 
melodies of his native land, imagined it to be a sudden outburst 
of affection, and merely replied, " There's a good boy. Hugh, 
I'm glad to hear you say so. Dear ! dear ! she was very fond 
of you, lad. I thought it would have broken her heart, poor 
thing, when she parted with you." 

" Well, it were weriy kind on her to be so particular fond o' 
me," replied Dando, with a smile on his lips ready on the first 
occasion to expand into a broad gi*in, while Vyse, who had 
taken up the showy volume of Paley's Moral Philosophy 
from off the table, and was pretending to be reading it, frowned, 
and. looked "birch rods " at the boy from over the top of the 
book, but finding his menaces were thrown away upon the lad, 
he rose up, and marched indignantly to the window, satisfied 
that the barefaced deception could not hold out fi>r many 
minutes longer. 

While all this was going on,' Nelly had drawn from her muff 
a small conical parcel, and having taken a sugar imitation 
quarter of an orange from it, held it up temptingly to Dando, 
who no sooner saw it than he rushed toward her. The boy's 
experience in confectionary never having risen above brandy- 
balls, he had no sooner put it to his lips than he cried out " Oh 
my! Ain't it plummy!" and as the liqueur inside of it ran 
down the <iorners of his mouth, he kept drawing up his leg, and 
rubbed his waistcoat up and down, sayiner, "Why, I'm a,spillen' 
all the gravy," and as Nelly put her arm round his neck and 
kissed him on the forehead, he added, " I say, my dear, are you 
a-going to cum this every day o' the veek ]" 

After the orange he had a bunch of sugar cherries, and while 
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lie was busy crunching these he turned round to the good 
tempered girl — who was laughing at his extraordinary, and, to 
I.er, novel ways — and looking up in her face, said, " I say, Nelly, 
do you like cobblers ]" alluding to the sherry ditto, of which he 
had so often heard the dashing Isaacs, who was a regular fre- 
quenter of the Casino, speak in terms of extreme approbation. 
*' Ah !" he went on, while his imaginary sister stared with 
wonder as to what the boy could possibly mean, " Aary says 
cobblers is the sweetest things he ever put his lips to, and ven 
you lends us a shilling, Nelly, 1*11 treat you to one ; only from 
what Aary says, Tm afeard one cobbler 'ud be more than you 
could manage, for they're so strong that they'd upset you in no 
lime. But I'll tell you what I likes." 

" Well, what ]" asked the girl. 

" Why, * dog's nose,* " answered Dando, meaning some pe- 
culiar concoction of beer popular among the lower ordei*s. *" In 
summer, you know, it's so jolly cool. Cohen says he'd go 
miles any day to have a good pull at his fav'rite ' dog's nose.*" 

" What nonsense you are talking, to be sure, Hugh ! I never 
saw such an impudent fellow as you have grown!" replied 
Nelly, laughing. " And do you know, when you left India, you 
were such a little, weak, delicate thing, that we all said you 
were more like a girl than a boy, and would take after mamma, 
at least in the gentleness and amiability of your temper." 

" Come, I say," answered Dando, throwing himself back, and 
looking knowingly at Nelly, " there ain't no gi-een about my 
eye." 

" Good gracious, no !** answered the simple-minded girl, 
laughing, "of course there isn't! It will be quite time enough 
for you to be gi*een about the eyes when you're as bilious as 
poor papa is.** But Dando, who had little faith in what he 
elegantly styled " soft soap,** kept shaking his head incredulously, 
while he pointed with his thumb over his left shoulder. So. 
Nelly pushed him playfully from her, saying, " I declare you*re 
wonse than what Tve heard poor dear mamma say papa was 
when he was a young man.*' 

" Lor' bless you, I*m as quiet as a hair gun,** answered 
Dando, breaking away from Nelly, " ven yoii takes me while 
I'm in the humor, and that's now," he added, but suddenly he 
stopped short, for seeing the corpulent Vyse lifting up his long 
coat-tails previous to sitting down, Dando gently slid the chair 
a shojt way back, and the wretched schoolmaster dep o»ied 
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himself on *' the Brussels/' making the same noise that a pavior 
does when letting go his rammer. 

" Good gracious, ray dear young friend !" exclaimed Vyse, 
as he sat on the flfior, gasping for breath. "You might. have 
done me a senous injury.'^ The dear young friend, however, 
made no reply ; but as he stood beliind the doctor, he put his 
fingers together and constructed a juvenile gun, and snapping 
his finger and thumb, he took an imaginary shot at the bald 
head of the prostrate schoolmaster. 

At this hornble crisis, Mrs. Vyse, whose anxiety for " her 
dear Joseph'' again forced her to step in and see ** how matters 
were going on," entered the apaitment ; but perceiving the 
. " dear Joseph" with his eyes shut, panting on the floor, the 
visitors all up in confusion, she made sure that Vyse and the 
old officer had come to blows, and that " her dear Joseph" had 
been severely punished for his duplicity. So she rushed back 
again up-stairs, and having double-locked herself in the *' linen- 
roora," exclaimed, " Ah ! this comes of Joe's not having con- 
fessed, like Master Edward Robinson." 

The boy's awkward practical joke, however, gave a serious 
turn to the conversation, and the old major calling Dando to 
him, said, " Really, Hugli, you should not go on in this wild, 
harum-scarum way ! And what is all this about your not 
minding your books ] The doctor says you won't attend to 
your Latin !" 

" Quite correct, sir !" cried the angry schoolmaster, forgetting, 
in his desire to get Dando punished, the danger of abusing the 
boy. " I don't suppose our dear young friend knows one line 
of either his Virgilii or Horatii Opera." 

"Well, if 1 don't know nuffin about them there * hoj?peras,* " 
answered Dando, impudently, " at least I knows most on the 
* S'namb'lar.' And what's more, I knows the 'Delphi hoppera 
o' Norma too, and werry fust-rate I thinks it — in pertikler Paul 
Bedford." 

The old man, that had passed all his life in India, little 
dreamed that the operas that Dando referred to were of so 
utterly nnclassical a character as the productions of the minor 
theaters, the names of which establishments the major was even 
not so much as acquainted with. So he looked with wonder at 
his supposed son, and turning round to Vyse, said, ** Well, the 
lad is not so verf/ ignorant, after all. Are these really good 
works now that Hugh speaks of — eh, doctor 1" he added ; for 
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though the old soldier had decried the knowledge of Latin, he 
was btill proud to find, as he fancied, that his boy knew some 
little about it. 

•* Well ! certainly !" stammered out Vyse, with the blood 
mounting up to his bald head, as he hardly saw a way of con- 
cealing the lad's ignorance. " Why, we can only look, major, 
to what our first scholars say on the subject; and the Adelpbi, 
you know, has immortalized Terence." 

" Terence !" exclaimed Dando, with vehemence; " you means 
Wright — there ain't no Terence among 'em." 

" Of course not, certainly, my dear young friend," ejaculated 
Vyse, in vain trying to quiet the lad, encouraged as he was by 
old Burgoyne's nods — for the major was delighted to find the 
boy getting the advantage of the schoolmaster, as he thought — 
** I believe they were very highly spoken of by both Bentley 
and Porsou ; and they, you know, sir" — and the doctor smiled 
learnedly as he showed off his knowledge — " were some of the 
best and deepest read commentators we've had for years." 

" Bentley and Porson some of the best common taturs ! 
There ain't no common taters of the sort !" cried Dando, jump- 
ing from his chair with excitement, for he fancied he had now 
got upon a subject, which, fi'om his extensive acquaintance with 
the baked-potato men under St. Clement's archway, made him 
more than a match for Vyse. "Ask Jim Berry, father," he 
continued, " and he's been over agin the 'Delphi night after 
night, up to one and two o'clock in the morning. Don't believe 
him, Nelly, he knows nuiFeu at all about it. The only common 
taturs I've ever heerd tell on is Kidneys and Champions, and 
neither of them's deep red either." 

Here the wretched Vyse, who had turned as pale as a cheap 
ptinted cotton after the first washing, asked the major, in order 
to change the conversation^ " whether he could have the pleasure 
of offering him or his daughter any refreshment." 

** No, I thank you," answered the old man ; " but if it's not 
too much, I'd thank you for a wine-glass, for it's about the time 
for me to take my quinine." Then turning to his daughter, he 
said, " Now I'll be bound to say you haven't brought the bottle 
with you from the caniage ;" and when the thoughtful Nelly 
drew a little wicker-bound flask from her muff, he said, " Ah, 
well, it's a wonder you remembered it, I'm sure!" For now 
the novelty of the meeting with his boy for the firet time was 
wearing off, the sick man's irritability was beginDiDg to return. 
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while Nelly colored crimson at the idea of receiving such a 
reprimand in the presence of a stranger. 

As soon as the wine-glass was brought, the old invalid poured 
out and drank off bis medicine ; though, accustomed as he was 
to it, he could not help making a wry face at the bitter draught. 
"Ah !" he said, with a sigh, " that may do me some good, per- 
haps! but," he continued, turning to the 4pctor, "you don't know 
what I've had to go through ; and if the change of air here 
doesn't make a great alteration in me for the better, why, I 
can't last much longer, I know." 

" Tut, tut, tut !" clicked Vyse's tongue against his teeth, 
while he shook his head with a solemn air, during which he 
was rummaging his mind for some classical quotation, where- 
with to re-establish his scholastic reputation, but he could only 
remember the old platitude about ** death being the common 
lot," so he continued — " It's a sad, sad thing. But we're all 
traveling that way, you know, major; for, as the poet says, 
* nwrs omnibus communis* " 

" Then the poet know'd nuffen at all about it," roared out 
Dando, determined to avail himself of eveiy opportunity for 
displaying his knowledge ; ** there ain't no Moore's homnibus 
running. There's Nelson's and Vil son's Favrite^; and 
Chancellor's and Gteorgey Cloud's ; and there vas Shilli 
beer's, but he's painted all his'n black, and gone into the 
funeral dodge, finding von inside to pay better nor twelve. 
But there ain't no Moore's, J say, as ever I heerd tell on." 

" There, Hugh, that will do ; and for the future never trust 
youi*self to speak upon a subject that you are utterly unacquaint- 
ed with," said the old major, growing more and more techy. 

" Oh, he was only in play, papa, dear," interposed the kind- 
beaited Nelly. 

" Nonsense ! nonsense ! how you can talk such stuff I can't 
make out," growled old Burgoyne, flying out at the poor girl, 
" when any one in their senses can see that the boy's as ignorant 
as a Methodist preacher, and knows no more of Latin than a 
quack doctor does." 

" Don't I, though," cried Dando, starting back with affected 
indignation. Then calling to mind all the law-terms he had 
beard in Impey's ofEce, he continued, speaking as quickly as 
be could, *• What do you say to n^ exeat regno^ nulla bona, in 
formSi pauperis, non compos mentis, non est inventus, Jeme covert^ 
I should like to know — so there !" 
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On this the old man unable to bear the boy's blunders any 
. longer, took Vyse aside, and was asking him " whether the lad*s 
things were ready; fur he intended to take him away with 
him," when Dando (who had all the time been eyeing the 
wicker flask — which the major, from his constantly requiring 
to have his medicine with him, had converted into his physic- 
bottle), perceiving old^ Burgoyne and the schoolmaster in close 
conversation, and thinking the flask must contain something 
good, filled up a wine-glass to the biim, and having looked 
slyly round, quickly emptied it into his mouth. But no sooner 
did he taste how horribly bitter the draught was, than, with his 
cheeks distended to their utnoost, he rushed to the fire-place, 
and spirted it all over the front and sides of Mrs. Vyse's polish- 
ed grate, crying out, " Ugh ! ain't that stuff* jolly beastly 1 that's 
all." 

But the peevish major had got past his relish for the boy's 
pranks, and turning to Vyse, he said, " There ! there ! there ! 
take him up-staii*s ! take him up-staii-s, do ! or he'll fidget me 
to death. I'm not in a state to bear it just now, you see ;" and 
every limb of the sick man trembled again with irritability. 

The schoolmaster was proceeding to the door with his dear 
young friend, when Mrs. Vyse— who, for the last ten minutes, 
"had been seated on the bottom stair to be ready to throw her- 
self at the major's feet, and beg mercy for " her delar Joseph" 
on the first ciy of " police" — hearing somebody at the handle 
of the door, and immediately fancying that the dreaded dis- 
covery had been made, and that the time was come for her 
interference, hurried into the room. Before Vyse had had time 
to request her to ** take the boy, and get him ready to go home 
with his father," the excellent housewife's quick eye fell upon 
her darling polished steel gi*ate, which, by this time, owing to 
the heat and the acid used to dissolve the quinine, was covered 
all over with large red spots, like a child's sixpenny wooden 
horse. With a loud " Ho !" and looking scissors at all the 
party, she seized Dando by the hand, and rushed from the 
room. 

As soon as the door was closed again, the major startled 
Vyse — who was thinking of what a noise his Annie would 
make about that tnimpery grate — by inquiring, suddenly, " By- 
the-by, what has become of ray friend Farquhar's boy, young 
Walter Farquhar, that was with you here 1" and, as he asked 
the question, he fixed his eyes intently upon Nelly, who no 
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sooDer felt her father's glance, than the blood rushed to her 
cheeks and she hung her head down — while, to make it appear 
as if she had paid little or no attention to the inquiry, she began 
tapping her boot with the ivory end of her parasol. 

But to the unpi-epared Vyse, the question came like a clap 
of thunder upon his ears ; and had it not been for the father 
being wholly engrossed in watching the effect he produced 
upon his daughter, the ghastly pallor of the schoolmaster's face, 
and the violent agitation of his whole frame would soon have 
convinced the old soldier that all was not right. 

•*0h! he's gi>ne home," answered Vyse, turning round to 
blow his nose, and so give himself time for a little consideration; 
** he was fetched by his guardians — his friends arrived from . 
India — that is, Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar — only a day or two 
back." 

'*And he was with you here, at your school, up to that 
timeT' continued the major, with his eye still riveted on his 
abashed girl. 

" Certainly, certainly, major!" replied the schoolmast^er, ready 
to faint, as he wiped the crown of his head with his handker- 
chief. 

"There, Miss!" he said, addressing poor Nelly, who still 
kept tapping her boot more quickly than before ; " Norn are 
you satisfied that that scoundrel on board the ship was an im- 
postor?" and as he said the words, a big tear dropped upon 
the front of the girl's silk dress. 

The wretched schoolmaster did not know what to make of 
all this. He saw in a moment that the runaway, Walter Far- 
quhar, had been on board the ship the Burgoynes had come 
over to England in ; though in what capacity he knew not. It 
was evident, too, the young man had been tJ7ing to get ac- 
quainted with the major and his pretty daughter, though, for 
some reason or other he could not divine, the major had doubt- 
ed the lad's being the person he called himself. And though 
it was a rejief to Vyse to know that old Burgoyne was now 
more than ever convinced of the youth's being an impostor, still 
it was madness to the wretched schoolmaster to find out that 
the long-lost lad was so near at hand. 

•' Do you know where the Farquhars are staying 1" asked 
the maj<ir, for the first time looking at Vyse. And when he 
saw his pale face, he fancied that the man's trepidation might 
arise frpm his having been the cause of dissension between 
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father and daughter. So he added, ** You needn't alarm your- 
self, Doctor Vyse, it's only a slight difference between me and 
that self-willed young lady yonder/' and, as he said the words, 
the girl bit her lip, and rising from her seat, left the room and 
went back to the cariiage. 

Vyse, in liorror at the very idea of the parents of the two 
boys meeting, hurriedly assured the major *' he had not the 
least idea whether the Farquhatis were even residing in Londfin 
or not — though now be came to think of it, he felt satisfied 
he had heard somelx>dy say something of their going up ihe 
Rhine." 

Then, to turn the conversation, the schoolmaster began apol- 
ogizing for his supposed pupil's want of education, and con- 
cluded, by saying, that he hoped, as siH)n as the vacation was 
over, his ** dear young fiiend" would be allowed to resume bis 
studies at the school, for he was anxious the boy should make 
up for lc»st time. 

But the irritable major was by this time, in no humor to 
" mince matters'' with the doctor, so, turning sharply round 
upon him, he said, as he looked at him sternly from bead to 
foot, ** I wonder, sir, that you have the impudence, after your 
willful neglect of my child, to ask me to intrust him again to 
your care. For more than fourteen yeare I've paid you for the 
training of my boy's mind and heait. And how have you per- 
formed the task] Why, because his father was far, far away, 
and could keep no watch upon you, you let the lad run wild in 
the streets, to pick his morals, his nmnners, and his very talk, 
out of the gutter." 

Vyse, hearing his reputation thus ruthlessly assailed, was 
about to confess the whole deception, when the major, putting 
out his hand, said, imperatively, " There ! not a word, sir, not 
a word ! You of course, would make out that it's the p«>or 
boy's fault, but I'm not to be gulled in that way. Though I 
didn't want you to make a book-worm of my son, still less did I 
watit you to make a blackguard of him, sir. And now, after 
having picked my pocket for fourteen years, you have the face 
to ask me to hand my motherless boy over to your charge once 
more. No, sir; and what's more, I'll take good care that 
neither the Farquhars, nor any other peraon I know, or mind 
one straw about, shall ever let a boy of theirs come within 
your cursed dw>rs again.^ 

Then hearing the boy coming down stairs^ he drew his with- 
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ered frame up as straight as he could, and having looked for a 
moment, scowling indignantly, at the humbled schoolmaster, 
who sank almost powerless into a chair, he quitted the room, 
and in a f*iw moments the father and his fancied boy were on 
their road to London. 

As soon as Mi-s. Vyse heard the coach rumble from the door, 
she hurried down-stairs to her husband. But directly she en- 
tered the room, the schoolmaster started from his seat like a 
raving madman, and lifting his clenched fists high in the air 
above his head, he screamed out from between his clenched teeth, 
** Oh, curse that honey-ton gued brother of yours ! he'll be the ruin 
of roe ! — Oh, curse him ! curse him !" and exhausted with the 
paroxysm, he again fell heavily in the chair, and burying his 
face in his hands, he roWed his b<»dy, as if in agony, from side to 
side, as he groaned out, rather than said, *' Oh ! Annie ! Annie ! 
what ever will become of us V 

" Ah ! why would you not be advised by me, and confess it 
all, as y«)u know from the first I begged of you to do, Joe," 
exclaimed his little wife, as, burating into teal's, she fell upon 
ber husband's shoulder. "For I was sure, Joseph, that no 
good could come of it." Then adding, in her simple way, 
•* But it's a judgment upon you for being a party to an un- 
truth." 

** Ah ! indeed, why didn't I confess ! why didn't I confess !" 
cried Vyse, growing a little more calm. 1* But I thought it 
would look S4>, you see, Annie." 

" Yes, Joe!" answered the little woman, raising herself up 
and solemnly shaking her head. " So to look right you didn't 
hesitate to do wrong! And when those poor souls came to 
seek the little one they hadn*t set eye upon for fourteen yeai-s, 
you played a wicked, wicked, cheat off upon them, and met 
tht»se that had trusted you so long with a lie m your mouth upon 
your very doorstep. Ah ! Joe, Joe ! you may well say, what 
ever will become of us." 
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CHAPTER X. 

As the day drew near for the Farquhars to dine with Impey, 
the little lawyer was busy and bustling about, giving out his 
best dinner service, and trays full of silver candelabi*a, and wait- 
ers, and side dishes, and epergnes, which came out of their 
wash-leather envelopes yellow from long want of use. Then he 
had his best drawing-room curtains put up, and the brown hoi-' 
land bag taken off the chandelier, and wax candles fitted in it. 
His telescope tables, too, had a couple of fresh leaves put in, 
and the footman was kept almost the whole of the day before 
the party polishing them up ; and on the morning of the day it- 
self Impey did not get to office till nearly twelve o'clock, for he 
had been busy at home getting up the wine. But he was back 
to his house in Oxford Terrace again by five to ice the cham- 
pagne and decanter the Madeira and rare old port. Then hav- 
ing spruced himself up a bit with a white waistcoat, he took his 
stand at the drawing-room window twiddling his watch chain, 
and whistling " God save the Queen," in anxious expectation 
of his guests. And when at last the glass coach bearing the 
brigadier and his lady and Hugh stopped before the door, Im- 
pey rushed down, and having handed Mrs. Farquhar out, drew 
her arm through his, saying, as he led»her up'-stairs, " Now you 
know you mustn't expect any thing beyond a mere quiet fam- 
ily dinner, for I haven't put myself at all out of the way for you, 
and intend to treat you quite like old friends;" to which the 
lady shook her head, and said, smilingly, " Oh, Mr. Impey, I can 
assure you an old soldier's wife can mess upon any thing. I've 
smacked my lips over a horse cutlet before now." 

Then while the dinner was being dished up, the active little 
lawyer hopped about his rooms like a robin, showing his guests 
all the pictures and curiosities about the place. 

And truly the house was a perfect curiosity itself. For it 
had been furnished nearly from top to bottom by " executions" 
and " distresses," levied upon the goods and chattels of the dif- 
ferent noblemen and gentlemen whom the money-lender loved 
to accommodate by cashing their paper fi)r them. In the cen- 
ter of the room stood a superb round table with a green mar- 
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ble top and white and gold pillar and feet, that had once been 
the property of the elegant Count Endorsey ; against the wall 
was an elaborately carved oak Elizabethan book-case, that had 
been saved from the wreck of the extravagant Reverend Henry 
Kiteflier. Here were a set of chairs richly inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl relieved with gold, that had once ornamented the cot- 
tage omee of the dashing Lord Alfred Boulogne. There was 
a magnificent cabinet highly ornamented with the most expen- 
sive marquetrie work, that the reckless Horace Schedule had 
given hundreds for. The curtains were of a rich crimson dam- 
ask, and the sofas had yellow satin coveiings to them, while the 
cushions of the chaira were of a light blue velvet. The car- 
pet in the back drawing-room was a beautiful Brussels with a 
crest worked in the center, and had come from the Albany, 
while that in the front was a thick velvet pile, that had been 
carried off from a card-playing countess in May-fair. 

And when they went down-stairs to dinner the sideboard was 
one blaze of gold and silver plate— some with ducal coronets 
embossed upon it, and some with crests, well known to all 
frequenters of the Park. Here stood the massive silver wine- 
cooler of the bankrupt Lord Forty'orse Discountingpower, that 
had never yet been paid for, and there the heavy silver ale 
tankard, out of which the saloon-loving Earl of Kevortem had 
once delighted to drink his " malt." 

Over the mantle-piece was a valuable full-length portrait, by 
Reynolds, of the noble father of the Honorable Frederick Fitz- 
Obits, while under it was a minature, set in diamonds, of the 
once admired beau, Sir Methuselah Papillot, which had been 
given by him as a gage d^ amour to a celebrated actress, and had 
been long since left by her as an unredeemed secuiity for less 
than a quarter of the value of the mere brilliants that encircled 
it. Ranged round the room were other pictures by some of the 
best and most imprudent artists of the day, who having got 
themselves into the lawyer's clutches, had been forced to paint 
themselves out of them. As the party were at dinner, Mrs. Far- 
quhar could not help observing that the ivory handle of her 
knife had a lion rampant engraved upon it, while her silver fork 
bore the crest of an eagle standing over a snake. Nor did her 
quick woman's eye fail to obser\-e that the table-cloth and nap- 
kins were marked with different initials, and neither of them 
Impey's. 

The dinner over, while they were at dessert the sleepy brig- 
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adier, who for the last ten minutes had been continually putting 
his hand befitre his mouth to liide his yawns, and screwing his eyes 
uptight while he shook himself violently to keep himself awake, 
at last turned round to the lawyer and said — " Upon my word, 
you must excuse me, Impey, but I can't for the life of me keep 
my eyes open. 1*11 just take forty winks on that sofa of yours, 
if you'll allow me, and then I shall be all right." And when the 
lethargic old soldier had dropped off, Mrs. Farquhar — finding 
a willing listener in the insinuating little lawyer — began to run 
over the stories she loved to tell of the battles she bad seen, and 
to develop the military taste which her attention to her boy had 
in a measure kept concealed at their first meeting. To every 
observation that Impey made she managed to drag in something 
about India in answer, and to introduce anecdotes of some of 
her adventures ** up the country," astonishing the gentle Hugh 
by the enthusiasm with which she spoke of the "slaughter" she 
had witnessed, and making Impey smile at the mannish tone 
and half-slang terms with which she embellished her discourse. 

" Will you allow me to cut this pine-apple for you, Mrs. Far- 
quhar," asked Impey, holding a silver-bladed knife over the one 
be had hired for the occasion. 

"No, thank you, Vm sick and tired of the things," replied the 
lady, Inughing. " They're no ti^at to a person that's seen them 
over and «>ver again, growing wild in the grass — with leaves six 
feet high — as I used when we were up at Ramoo. By-the-by, 
that was a ticklish, time. I really thought it was all up with us !" 
and the lad/ shook her head, while Impey stared again at the 
peculiarity of her language. **You know it was just before the 
Burmese war, when Maha Bandoola — a first-chop native chief 
— took the command of the Airacan army,^ which was going to 
invade Bengal — as they said — and the stupids up at Calcutta 
were actually croaking away like a pack of old women — ha I 
ha ! ha 1 Well, dirrctly we heard the news at Ramoo, and 
that Bandoola intended to march against us immediately, why 
our boys began croaking too. *Ei*ect a battery on the hill to- 
ward Rutnapullung,' says that wiseacre Postans of the 13th. — 
* Of course,' answered I, * to be the work of feines in the night.' 
— • Wait till they run up their stockades, and then throw one 
shot from cantonments into the battery,' ciies that donkey 
Cockett of Baylis's troop.' — * Guardian sylphs all the while pro- 
tecting our men, of course,' I replied, laughing." 

" VVelly and how did you manage after all," asked the polite 
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lawyer, preleiidiug to be disgusted with the conduct of Postans 
and Cockett. ' 

•* Why, Farquhar and my brolher-in-law, Woollaton, had de- 
cided upon getting our two niiie-pouudei's into the bastion, and 
setting to work forthwith to cut the embrasuies to fit them. 
But oh, dear me, no ! the wiseacres couldn't seethe use of such 
things, though it was all so clearly explained that cvt^n I un- 
derstood it as well as hemming the handkerchief I wbs making/' 

"Bless me, you don*t mean to say so!" ejaculated Impey, 
with mock indignation, though he couldn't make out one word 
of the military jargon. •*But let us hope the fellows were 
severely punished !" 

*• Ah ! that they were," continued the lady, in high spirits, 
" for as s<»on as it was day-break, up came Bandoola with a tre- 
mendously strong corps, through secret roads they had cut in 
the jungle, and bullied us fearfully. Cap*tain Hodder immedi- 
ately rushed out to meet and oppose them, leaving three compa- 
nies of the 27th under Tennison to maintain their position. 1 
had taken up my post, as usual, on the top of the house, and a 
first-rate view 1 had of the field of action, to be sure! Besides, 
the chimney pots, you know, kept off the bullets that whizzed 
past me every minute. There I saw the Sipahees march for- 
ward under a heavy fire with commendable steadiness and great 
alacrity, and drive the enemy from the hill by our shrapnell. 
After this we opened Woollaton's battery, and treated the enemy 
to a good shower from our five-and-a-half inch moitar and two 
nine-|M>unders. The effect, 1 can assure you, was ht^autiful to 
us in cantonments, but I'm afraid that's the only effect it had." 

** Indeed !" said Impey, throwing his head back, while he 
was thinking how long it would be before coffee was announced. 
« How was that V 

" Why, I'm S(»rry to say we only killed on an average four or 
five each time, and thaf^ you know, is a very small number for 
BO great an expenditure of powder and shot. However, the 
enemy rushed on, drove our men before them like a flock of 
sheep with a wolf at their heels, and captured one of our gutis 
—though the artillf»rymen fought like heroes, and two were 
killed at it. It was here that little Grant pn»ved such a trump" 
— (Impey threw up his eyebrows at the words). ** Poor fellow ! 
he was shot while waving his sword over the gun, and cheering 
on the men in tip-top style. All after this was a regular confu- 
•WD, and 1 declare my heart leaped to niy mouthi as I saw the 
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C assay horse ride clean through our troops, and proceed ^o 
bear down upon the cantonments. So I iiished down stairs, 
and was just in time to hear Woollaton — ^like the fine fellow he 
is — crying out to the Sappers and Miners,.* Now, my brave lads, 
who volunteers to take muskets V But I blush to tell you, Mr. 
Impey, a dead silence ensued." 

" Good gracious ! I never heard of such cowardice," replied 
the little man, sipping his port. ** What did you do then, 
madam V* 

** Why I thought that perhaps the curs might be shamed into 
doing their duty, so I ciied out, * You'd better give me one, 
Woollaton, and / will head the party.* " And here the lady 
brought her hand down on the table with such vehemence, that 
the lawyer jumped back in alarm at his proximity to so warlike 
a woman. '* But it was all to no use, for not one of thc^m would 
stir a stump. Ah ! it's a sad thing to think of men being so lost 
to all right feeling ! So in a shoit lime afterward it was a reg- 
ufar case of sauve qui pent, and we all had to cut and run for 
our lives. It was such chjse work, too, that I had only just 
time to empty my chest of drawera, I can tell you. And as it 
was, I left more than half of my traps in them, and among 
other things some small bottles, saying to myself, * I only hope 
the scoundrels will try their contents,' — for one, you must know, 
contained nitric acid and another a strong solution of lunar 
caustic, do you see ?" and the ** heroine" laughed as she nudged 
Impey in a not veiy lady-like way. 

" Ho ! ho ! I understand — to poison the black ruffians," an- 
swered Impey, forcing a laugh, and almost beginning to fancy 
there was a suspicious flavor about the glass of port wine he 
had just drunk off. " It's a pity, my dear madam, all the oflB- 
cers' ladies ain't like you, and then we could do with half the 
number of men, you know." 

" Well, now, I call that a very good Joke, don't you, Walter 1" 
cried the lady, taking the speech as a compliment, and turning 
to her supposed sou. But speing the lad almost horror-stricken 
at the tale he had heard, she said, "Ah, Walter! you'd never 
have done for a soldier, I can see. Why tjie mere story of a 
battle's made you lock quite pale and chop-fallen." 

Nor was the timid boy's hoiTor lessened when Mrs. Farquhar, 
a few minutes afterward, drew up her black satin sleeve to 
show them the scar of a bullet-wound she had received in her 
arm during the reti'eat, while she told them that. three others 
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had passed through her **posJUeen*^ near the shoulder, without 
doing her any injury. 

At this moment, the old brigadier, aroused by the servant-* 
who had come to announce coffee— closing the door, rose from 
the sofa, and as he rubbed his eyes and gaped, he said, ** By- 
the-by, Joanna, I forgot to tell you — a-a-a-ah — good gracious, 
how sleepy 1 am — I forgot to tell you something, I say. Who 
do you think I met down at the Oiiental, this morning?" And 
as the lady put her head on one side to think, the brigadier con- 
tinued, ** Why, old Major Burgoyne, of the 25th." 

The words no sooner fell from his mouth than a visible effect 
was pn»duced upon all parlies. Impey was instantly intently 
occupied with something in his plate, for he feared even to look 
at Hugh. Directly the boy heard the news he jumped from his 
chair, and grasped out, " What, my — *' but he was stopped short 
by a kick from the lawyer under the table. 

" Yes! your old schoolfellow's father, come back from India, 
you see, Walter /** added the ready Impey, with a marked stress 
upon the last word, so as to bring the boy back to a sense of 
the part he was acting. 

And as it did bring that sense back, Hugh fell powerless in 
his chair, while his head dropped on his bosom. For fourteen 
years he had never known his father but in bis fancy ; and had 
never seen him but in his dreams. When alone in bed, or when 
the holidays had taken all his playmates from him, poor Hugh 
had often tried to call to mind what kind of mtin his father was, 
whom he had left when only four years old ; and though his 
memory had served him but little, still he had in his imagination 
made so vivid an ideal of his parent, and with a boyish romance 
had heaped such viitue and such kindness about the old man, 
that he had worked himself into a love that had more the char- 
acter of a passion than a sentiment. His mother's death, too, 
had only served to make the remaining parent still more pre- 
cious to him, for the heart that he had once shared between the 
tw«>, he then gave up whole and undivided to the one. Amused 
with his reveries, the school had seemed less like a prison to 
him than it really was, for the solitude of the wretched holiday 
time had been made less wearisome by the spiritual presence 
of those his thoughts were ever turned to. And as he saunter- 
ed about the desolate playground, he missed no playmate, for 
either as the lone boy lay dreaming in the shade at midsummer, 
h]# fiither and his sister wmre by lus tide— -or eUa k« was with 
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tbem scorching beneath the sun in India, though, as he walked 
along, the Christmas snow crunched beneath his feet. And so 
the alien boy had gone on, looking forward to his parent's re- 
turn : and as a tired youngster counts the milestones on his road, 
and thanks Heaven as he passes them that each one brings his 
journey the nearer to a close, so the wearied and spirir-worn 
Hugh had watched each twelvemonth as it went by, and blessed 
it for nan'owing the space between him and home. 

"Yes, my dear, I saw our old friend Major Burgoyne," con- 
tinued the brigadier, shaking his head solemnly, " and I never 
witnessed such a ghastly change in any man before, in all my 
life. Do you know, a little time after we saw him, he caught 
the jungle fever V* 

** What, that horrible jungle fever!" exclaimed Mre. Farqu- 
har, with a shudder. " And we all thought, you know, that 
nothing could huit him.'* 

" Ha ! so we did, Joanna — so we did !" continued the briga- 
dier, with a sigh ; " but you should see him now ! I never saw 
such a feaiful wreck of a man ! And he used once, you know, 
to be called * the handsome lieutenant.' Ugh ! it gave me quite 
a turn to look at him. The poor old fellow is so thin and so 
weak, that if he lasts out another six mouths, it will be as much 
as he will, I'm sure." 

And as the brigadier and his wife were still shaking their 
heads with pity, they were staitled by the sound of something 
heavy falling on the floor. 

It was poor Hugh, who, unable to bear the dreadful news, 
had fainted, and sunk like a coipse to the ground. 

" Look at Walter ! — look at Walter ! he's fainted, I declare !" 
screamed Mrs. Farquhar, and before she had said as much, they 
were all up and crowding round the boy. 

"Poor fellow !" said Impey, almost as pale himself as the 
lad, while he sprinkled water from one of the finger glasses in 
his face. "You may depend upon it, something he took at 
dinner has disagreed with him. I noticed he had twice of those 
cutlets vrith that rich sauce, and you don't know how delicate 
he is. Besides," he added to the lady, who was too busy kiss- 
ing the lad to speak — "you will excuse me, I'm sure, Mrs. 
Farquhar; but it really was not judicious of you to tell that an- 
ecdote about your being wounded — and especially to show the 
scars." 

" Yefl^ Mr. Impey, it was very thoughtless of me," answered 
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Mrs. Farquhar, undoing Hugh's neckerchief; "but you see I 
had no idea he was such a delicate thing as he is/' 

** There, there ! leave the boy alone," giowled the old briga- 
dier. ** Just give him a glass of wine and let him be quiet on 
the sofa a bit, and he'll soon come to." Then, as the lady 
chafed the boy's head, the brigadier continued — " Tut ! tut ! 
tut ! Now, why can't you exert youi-self a little, and give the 
boy a glass of wine, as I told you half-an-hour ago, and make 
some little use of the energies that the Almighty has given you, 
Joanna 1" said the gentleman, sitting still in the easy chair. 

At last, when the stimulus advised by the inert brigadier had 
done its work, and the boy slowly opened his eyes, the delight- 
ed lady took him out on ** the leads" to walk a little in the open 
air; and, on her return, they all retired to the drawing-room. 
Here Hugh was placed at full length on one of the yellow satin- 
covered sofas. And there the lad lay, with his full black eye 
staring vacantly, and biting his lip, as he thought of his dying 
father, while, by the hard and quick breathing of the poor boy, 
it was easy to tell the conflict that was going on within his 
breast. 

The lawyer, seeing this, tried to prevent the conversation re- 
verting to the return of the Burgoynes, by giving Mrs. Farqu- 
har another opportunity for an Indian anecdote, and asking her 
** Whether it was true she had been taken prisoner 1" But 
scarcely had the lady begun the naiTative of her captivity, than 
the very fii-slt sentence suggested to the brigadier — whose mind 
was still musing upon his old friend, Burgoyne — something in 
connection with the invalid major; and he interi\ipted the con« 
versation by saying — 

** By-the-by, talking of paddy-fields, Joanna, just reminds me 
of something I forgot to tell you. Burgoyne's brought pretty 
Nelly over with him, and there's been a nice piece of work 
there, I can tell you. Fmm all I heard from rfie major, too, 
Nelly seems to have acted very imprudently." 

" Indeed ! — you don't say so !" answered the lady, making 
up her mind it was some love affair, and being still woman 
enough to be paiticularly curious about all such matters. 
** What is it, Farquhar ] for goodness' sake tell me, for I'm 
dying to know — what is it, eh 1" 

" Why, it seems," continued the brigadier, throwing himself 
on the other yellow sofa, ** that on board the * Lady Macnaught- 
en' — the Burgoynes came over in the 'Lady Macnaughten,' 
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•Toaima — there was a big-whbkered scoundrel — some trumpery 
fourth officer or other, I think the major said he was. Well, 
this scoundrel, you see, heard that Nelly's father was rolling in 
money, and found out — though where on eaith he got it from, 
I can't say — found out, I repeat, that we were very old fiiends 
of the Burgoynes. So what does the big- whiskered vagabond 
do, but go playing the fool with Nelly until the girl got head 
over ears in love with him ; and then he actually wanted to 
make out to the old man that he was Walter Farqubar, our 
son." 

"Ha! ha! ha!" roared Impey, forcing a noisy laugh, and 
pretending to be bent double with the absurdity of the joke, 
while all the time he was writhing with horror at the prospect 
he saw of the runaway's immediate return. But to bi-ave it out, 
he roared so loud that he quite drowned the indignation of Mi's. 
Farqubar, who kept bobbing her head and fuming away 
unheard. Still the rapt Hugh lay unconscious of all that had 
passed ; for he was away with the father he knew he could not 
get to, with his eye still fixed on the same vacancy. 

Directly the brigadier went on with the story, Impey's loud, 
shrill laugh stopped as suddenly as a railway whistle, and with 
his neck stretched out of his white stock, he listened anxiously 
for fear even a word should escape him. 

** Yes, I knew you'd hardly believe it, Joanna, but upon my 
woi'd, if the scoundrel didn't try to cram Burgoyne," continued 
old Farqubar — who had been laughing because Impey had-^ 
" with a cock-and-bull story, about his having been flogged from 
school eight years ago. However, the old man — who is far 
from a fool, you know, Joanna— *-caught the vagabond beauti- 
fully ; for you see when we were met by him at Nagpore — you 
remember my dear — when the major was so cut up about that 
letter he'd had from Doctor Vyse, saying his boy was going on 
so badly 1 — Well, it so happened, Mr. Impey," — and he turned 
to the lawyer — ** that quite by accident theror— and it only shows 
you how things turn out sometimes — we showed Major Bur- 
goyne that very letter you sent us about having put Walter to 
the law, and your very foolishly refusing to take the usual 
premium on such occasions, though it was very good of you, I'm 
sure. So of course the major instantly knew the fellow was a 
downright — a-^-ar— dear me, what is the word 1 I've got it at 
the tip of my tongue too !— a-'-a — " 

u Scoandnl !" saggetted the impadant lawyer. And aa the 
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inactive-minded brigadier, with his eyes shut in thought, shook 
his' head and hands in ans:^er, his wife kindly hinted " Villain." 

** Good gracious ! how dull you are, Joanna," exclaimed Far- 
quhar, with disgust. " Now why can't you use the intellects 
that Providence has blessed you with ] Ah ! Impostor 1 that is 
llie word I wanted. Well, as I was saying then, old Burgoyne 
knew the fellow was a downright impostor, for as he said very 
truly, how could Walter Farquhar have inin away eight years ago, 
when scarcely two years back the boy was studying the law V 

"Of course, of course!" laughed Inipey, as he began to see 
some little chance of escape, " that was very clear I Well, I 
never heard of such cool impudence ! But there are such 
people in the world, Pm sorry to say, madam !" 

•• Cool impudence, indeed ! downright wickedness, I call it," 
replied the lady, stiring her coifee with great energy, ** to trifle 
with the poor girl's best feelings as the man seems to have done 
— the vagabond I And how was poor Nelly, Farquhar V she 
added, addressing the brigadier. 

** Why, I can't say, Joanna !" said the brigadier, undoing the 
three bottom buttons of his waistcoat ; ** I didn't see her, you 
see, for the major had only his boy with him, and very fond of 
the lad he — " But his sentence was interrupted by the white- 
faced Hugh starting up from the sofa, with his long, wet, black 
hair hanging in disorder about his face, and crying out " He's 
got no boy — he's got no boy, I say," and as he said the words 
there was an hysterical catch in his breath, and a wildness in 
his look, that frightened them all, and set them wondering what 
had come to the boy. Impey, more frightened than any, found 
a ready excuse in the wine the brigadier had made him drink, 
and whispering as much to the mother, the lawyer again went 
off into a fit of laughter, declaring the boy was " quite funny." 
Then turaing round he gaye Hugh a look that silenced him for 
a time. 

" Now compose yourself, Walter, dear," said Mrs. Farquhar, 
taking a cup of tea, and seating hei-self by Hugh's side. " Here, 
drink this, and don't go on in such a way, or you'll make your- 
self ill ! Besides, it's so foolish of you, when you know, Walter, 
you were at school with^ugh !" 

The boy said not a word in answer, for he was determining 
within himself that, as soon as he was out of Impey's sight, he 
would tell all and be free. The old biigadier, however, an- 
noyed at being " cut short" in his tale, said — 
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" Ah ! it's ridiculous of you, Walter, going on in tliat way, 
when I saw the boy with my own eyes — and very fond of his 
father he seems, too. Poor old man ! he told rae it was a great 
consolation to him to have seen the boy, for now that he had 
looked upon his only boy once more, he says he can die 
happy." . 

" Take me home ! take me home !" shrieked Hugh, as the 
horrid words rang in his ear. It was in vain that Mrs. Farquhar 
caught him round the waist as he sprang up from his seat, for 
he burst from her, crying, " Let me go to my father ! Oh, do 
let me go to my father !" 

In an instant Impey ran to him, and seizing him fast by the 
arm, held him like a vice, while he lifted up his other hand to 
the Farquhaw, who had risen in alarm, and said, " There, 
there ! you leave him to me; I can manage Walter better than 
you. Come along down staii-s, old fellow, and we'll soon put 
matters straight ; won't we — eh f 

Once alone with the boy in the parlor, Impey bolted the 
door, and turning fiercely on Hugh, said in an angry whisper, 
"Are you mad ] — Do you know what will become of you, if 
it's found that you've been passing yourself off for another boy ]" 

** No, sir," gasped the lad, frightened as much by Impey's 
manner, as by the threat of punishment. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you," continued Impey, shaking his 
head in the youth's face ; " you'll be hung, sir ! hung — as sure 
as your name's Hugh.' It's only six months ago that a boy — a 
clergyman's son, and younger than- you are — did the very same 
thing that you've done. And how do you think they served 
him ? Why they kept the poor little fellow in a dark hole, on 
only bread and water, and whipped him every morning with a 
cat-o'-nine-tails at the cart's tail, for a month ; and after a//, 
hung him at the gallows ! Now^, shall I go and tell the Far- 
quhars you're not their son, sir — eh f 

" No — o— o, Mr. Impey," shuddered out the boy, hondfied 
at the position in which he stood. " But please, sir, you said 
that you'd see that no harm should come to me." 

" So I will, my fine fellow," replied Impey, patting him on 
the head, " so I will ; but then you must do as I tell you." 

** Oh ! I'll do any thing," exclaimed the poor boy, dropping 
on his knees, and clasping Impey by the leg, while he cned out, 
" I'll do any thing, sir, if you'll only take me to my father;" 
and the boy's tears fell thick and fast down the lawyer's trowsers. 
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and his Imid sobs followed one another so quickly, that his an- 
guish seemed more like a laugh than a cry. 

The lawyer, thniking they might be heard in the room above, 
tried to stop the boy, and said, *' Now when you leave off cry- 
ing, Tve got some good news to tell you." 

The boy half choked himself as he tried to suppress his 
emotion, and when he was calmer and had risen, Jmpey con- 
liiiiied — "Well, then, Walter has turned up at last — what's 
jnore, too, 1 know where he is — and if you'll only promise me 
lo keep quiet for a little while longer, why, Til promise you 
that you shall go home to your father in a few days, and then 
he shall bless you, and I'll give you a gold sovereign for what 
you've done." 

" Oh thank you, Mr. Impey," replied the boy, growing more 
composed ; " but how long do you think it will be, sirl" 

- ** Why not more than a day or two, or a week at the outside," 
answered the lawyer, laughing. Then emptying one of the 
dessert dishes that still stood upon the table, he added, " So 
come, dry up your tears, and put these almonds and raisins into 
your pocket," and as they went up-stairs again, Impey said to 
himself — " Well, thank heaven ! I've quieted him for a shoit 
time." 

But on their return to the drawing-room, they found Mra. 
Farquhar with her shawl on ready to depart ; so the lawyer 
took her and the brigadier aside, and told them that he had 
given the boy some soda water, and he was much calmer — 
though even now he fancied the lad didn't know exactly what 
he was about. Indeed, to tell the truth, his young friend was 
so excitable ever since he had had the scarlet fever, that he was 
satisfied he wasn't aware of what he was saying half his time. 

As soon as the coach moved from the door, and while the 
brigadier was making himself up for a comfortable " snooze" 
all the way home, his la4y said, " I thought, Farquhar, there 
was a Mrs. Impey." 

** So there is, my dear, I believe. Good heavens, how hard 
these cushions are I" 

** Hem ! it's very strange she didn't dine with us I" continued 
the lady, with astcmishment. 

" So it is, my dear," answered the soldier, puttfng his large- 
bowed pumps on the empty seat opposite; **but pray do let 
me have one moment's peace, and don't keep on bothering me 
about the woman^ as you have been doing for the last half-hour." 
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As he bobbed off to sleep, however, Mrs. Farquhar ccmld not 
help saying to herself, " It's very strange, very strange indeed." 

And so every lady who had dined at Impey's before her, had 
always said on leaving ; for the lady never made her appearance 
on such occasions, and was always •* indisposed,** if asked out 
by the guests in return. What was the cause of this no one 
knew, though many speculated. Indeed, she was the great 
mystery of all Impey's acquaintance. Whether the lawyer 
had mariied -beneath his station, and was ashamed of his wife, 
or whether she waa not quite right in her intellect, it was im- 
possible to say — suffice it, the lady had never been seen, except 
upon one occasion, an<l then it was going up-staii-s, with fifteen 
shawls on her back, though the thermometer stood at ninety in 
the shade. 

Hugh was glad when at home to get to bed, for he was woiti 
out with the excitement of the evening, and he longed for sleep; 
but with his head once on his pillow, his thoughts came crowd- 
ing in upon him, and it was impossible to i*est, for he saw his 
sick father pouring upon another the cai*esses and affection 
which should be his, and for which he had borne his long 
estrangement without a murmur — and he heard the old man 
thank God he had lived to look upon his boy again, and the lad 
wept to think how his poor father had been cheated, and that 
he — the son he had prayed to be spared to see — should \>e the 
cheater. Yes, he had cast aside his dying father, when the 
comfort of his boy's affection might have robbed death of its 
sting. He had denied him, and left him to gasp c»ut his last 
breath in the arms of an *' impostor." He hail disinherited 
himself of his love — cut himself off without a kiss, and sold the 
birthnght of a parent's blessing for the embraces of strangeis — 
who, did they know the trick he played them, would spurn and 
hate him. 

And the lad grew feverish with the agony of his thoughts, 
and tossed from side to side, and tried to sleep, and shut 
them from his mind ; but thougb his eye was closed, still his 
conscience was up and stirring, continually reminding him of 
the lie that he had told. Then came the horrid thought that 
should the poor old man die before he had pardoned the liar, 
his boy's whole life would be a burning torment ; and that 
when his father was an angel, and knew how his own son had 
tricked him, even as he stood tottering on the verge of the 
grave, be would look down from heaven, and curse the boy he 
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had prayed to be all()wed to bless on earth ; and as the school- 
boy called to mind the lessons of his youth, and remembered 
the terrors that the dame who taught him had told him awaited 
the liar in the world to come, he trembled from head to foot, 
and grew wild with fear at the darkness around him. But as 
he saw the blue moiiiing light steal into his chamber like a spirit 
of mercy from above, the lad clasped his hands in prayer, and 
weeping, he prayed with all a boy's fervor, to be forgiven the 
sin he had been guilty of, and implored his heavenly Father to 
spare and take him to his earthly one. 



CHAPTER XL 

Dando, since he had been received into the family of the 
Burgoynes, had found especial delight in the major's native 
servant. He had made him the butt of all his boyish ways, 
and the poor black, like the rest of his countrymen, had had the 
lesson of submission so drilled into him, that he received with a 
smile that which any other person would have resented with a 
blow. Indeed, the man was a thorough East Indian — the very 
type of a conquered people— who had learned through feat* to 
bear with indignities, or, at most, to retaliate with cunning only. 
It was painful to see the extravagant obsequiousness of the poor 
fellow to a mere lad whom he could have crushed, had he not 
been so long taught that resistance to the white man was use- 
less. For he and his fellow-countrymen had been so severely 
schooled in the worst kind of severity, that, afraid to express 
any emotion he really felt, he had given himself up to the veri- 
est sycophancy and hypocrisy, kissing the foot that trampled 
upon him, and professing to revere and call down blessings 
upon the head of him who had crushed him. 

The boy no sooner saw the Indian than he made up his mind 
to have a rare bit of fun with the poor fellow. At one time he 
whitened the black's face with flour as he slept on the mat in 
the ball; while at another he would declare he looked very 
pale, and bringing up a bottle of " Day and Martin,'' would 
insist upon giving his cheeks a dab of "liquid rouge" as he 
called it ; then, declaring the poor fellow seemed ready to faint^ 
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he would try to persuade him to swallow a few drops of " black 
reviver" — assuring him he would find it do him a "power o* 
good/' Now he would hold out the sole of one of his shoes, 
and as the simpleton " felt how soft it was," he would rap him 
over the knuckles with the other ; or else he'd put hot pennies 
into the Indian's hand, and as the man danced about, Dando 
would pelt him with detonating balls, while the poor fellow 
would only cry " Dontee make bobbery. Sahib !" 

On the morning after Impey's dinner party, the boy had got 
the obsequious native down on his knees, and was insisting upon 
his swallowing the large carving-knife in the same way as he 
had seen "Rummy Sammy" swallow a sword before the glass 
curtain at the " Vic." In vain did the man assure him " he 
looked upon him as his father, only plenty much handsomer, 
Sahib ;" for Dando insisted that the whole of the nation were 
"hup to the dodge, and were born*d with scabbards 'stead of 
vind-pipes." 

But luckily for the Indian, a loud, impatient nnging at the 
back drawing-room bell, told that the major — whose day it was 
for the return of his fever — had woke up out of the cold stage 
of the disease, and required his servant up-stairs. 

Nelly, however, quicker than the servant, was already by his 
bed-side when the native entered; so the invalid abused him 
for his sluggishness, in terms that made his daughter shudder, 
though the man only bowed and smiled. 

The girl knew that her father had passed from the coldness 
and lethargy of the first period of the fit, into the maddening 
heat and irritability of the second 'stage. And as he lay there 
tossing with restlessness in the bed, with his skin on fire, and 
every pore of his body alive, and parched with the heat, she 
eased him of the burning load of blankets, that he had been half 
frozen under only a few moments since, and as she did so, the 
invalid besfged for water to his achuvg head. 

Then Nelly bathed his forehead, and as the moisture dried 
up on the skin, she said, " There ! there, father ! it will soon be 
over now;" and she blew upon his temples to make the water 
sti-ike the cooler to his head. 

" Augh !" cried the almost madman, flinging her from him. 
"Augh! it's boiling, boiling hot! But you only want to kill 
me! that's what you're trying after — you are." 

The girl was about to lean over him to kiss him, when the 
old man started up in his bed, and, aa he threw his arms wildly 
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about him, he warned her not to come near him, lest he did her 
some bocJily injury; and then he fell back again on his pillow, 
and called for air. So the girl opened all the windows, and 
stood sliivering in the cold bleak winds of January, and damped 
his burning forehead till her fingers were blue and frost-bitten. 

And then for a time the sick man lay quieted a little by the 
icy breeze that blew in at the casement. But when at last even 
that brought no relief, he grew half delirious again, and vented 
his anger on the head of his patient girl ; protesting that his 
sufferings were caused only by her neglect, and telling her she 
was a locust fattening on him, and that she was trying to see 
how much he could bear, for her own wicked purposes. 

Nelly's spirit rose at the unjust rebukes, and she sat silent, 
with her teeth clenched so that not a word should pass between 
them, lest in the impulse of the moment she might forget the 
duty she owed her father. Then the old man found fresh cause 
of quarrel in the silence of his child, and called her "callous** 
and " stony hearted,** telling her " she cared for neither him 
nor his sufferings — no ! nothing beyond hei'self.** At last the 
girl, stung to the quick, rose up, and, with the blood. mantling in 
her face, told her father he had no right to say those things to 
her. This made him fly into a tenfold fury, and ask her " how 
she dare answer him in that way; and he commanded her to 
go from his sight before he curaed her — to %o wherever she 
pleased, and never darken his doors again, for she was a viper 
in his bosom.'* 

Crimson with indignation, the girl moved toward the door. 
But her father no sooner saw her cross the room, than springing 
up in his bed, he screamed out, " Come back, you hussy ! come 
back ! What ! you want to leave me to die here, do you, while 
you seek that scoundrel on board the ship] But mark my 
words !*' — and he shook his bony finger at her — " I warn you 
that neither he nor you shall touch a single penny of mine. Go 
to him ! go to him if you like ! but as I*m a living man, you shall 
never cross my threshold again, when once you*ve left it. So 
now go to the scoundrel — and starve — and rot with him if you 
please.** 

"He's no scoundrel, sir*' answered the girl| in a loud and 
dignified tone. 

"What!** roared the sick man; "What! you dare to con- 
tradict me about a villain like that. But what*s your father to 
you, so long as you're with that penniless vagabond 1 What do 
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you care if he dies here, if you can only get to your beggar 
lover ] But you shan't go ! you shan't go to him. 1 see through 
it all ! I'll have you locked in your room and fed on bread and 
water, before you shall dishonor my gray hairs." 

No sooner did Nelly hear the word '* dishonor," than, draw- 
ing herself up erect, she looked indignantly at her father, and 
said, ** This is the last time you shall ever say those words to 
me, sir !" and quited the room, leaving the sick man to curse 
his child in his delirium, and to invoke such wretchedness upon 
her, that it was a mercy she was not there to hear it. 

33ut at length the fury" brought on the crisis of the fever ; and, 
quickened by the wild energy of his rage, the perspiration brf)ke 
out before its time, and bathed the sick man's parched limbs. 
pouting ease and comfoit into his burning body. And then, as 
his head fell back, he thanked God for the new life and peace 
he felt. And repenting of all he had said, he rang the bell for 
his child still more violently than ever, and sent and sent again, 
imploring her to come to him once more. 

And when the girl came in, and he saw her ready drc^ssed to 
leave the house, he flung himself upon her neck and wept, 
unable to ask for the pardon he craved. 

"Oh, Nelly! my poor, poor Nelly!" at length the old man 
sobbed out, as he parted her long black hair and kissed her on 
the forehead, " how often am I to say these bitter things to you, 
and how often, my good child, am I to ask forgiveness for them 
as humbly as I do now] Oh! why heed me when these mad 
fits die on me? 'Can you, my poor one, for a moment believe 
that I, who should be the first to k^ep my motherless girl from 
dishonor, would, in my senses, be the first to bid her fly to it ]" 

And as Nelly fell weeping on his shoulder, they sobbed to- 
gether, and he pressed her to his bosom, while she kissed and 
kissed him, until in her turn, she begged forgiveness for the 
thought she'd had of leaving him. 

" J ought to have known you better, father," she said, wiping 
his tears away. •*! ought to have remembered how good and 
kind you were before this dreadful fever seized you. But you 
do say such hard things, that, in the pain you cause me, 1 forget 
the suffeiings you endure." 

" Yes, I know you do !" he replied. " Your whole woman's 
nature rebels at the loathsome thoughts. Oh, indeed ! indeed ! 
fovL do not know the torments that wring the words from me, 
'^ I CQxn^, toy childp l«t UH oneo nior# forget »11 that has passed: 
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for I am wretched enough to think that I should ever tell my 
girl such things, without her adding to my misery by receiving 
them as truth." 

Nelly was taking the bonnet from her head when she was 
staitled by a double knock at the door. Quickly bathing her 
red and swollen eyes, she hurried into the front drawing-room 
to receive the doctor she had sent for. 

Seated at the table was Dando, engaged in coloring, with a 
sixpenny box of paints, a penny theatrical print he had just 
bought. 

No sooner did the lad see the girl's sorrowful looks, than he 
ran up to her, and as he stroked her cheeks, he said, pityingly, 
" What, has the old 'un been a rowin* on you, then 1" 

" No, no, dear Hugh ! it's nothing at all !" she answered, 
kissing him on the forehead. 

At this moment the real Hugh, as he ascended the stairs, 
heard his name spoken, and saw Nelly, through the door she 
had left open, cai^ess the boy. And he knew immediately that 
it was his sister, who was giving to another the affection she in- 
tended for him. 

Poor Hugh had been unable to keep away. Impey had 
promised him that in a week he should be with his father ; but 
still he could not wait that time. So he had come on to the 
hfmse early that morning — though he hardly knew why — and 
had stopped outside all the day through, wanting the courage 
to knock at the door; for the simple lad remembered the law- 
yer's threats, and trembled lest it should be found out who he 
was, and the trick he had phiyed be discovered — at the peril of 
his life, as he firmly believed. 

At last, as it grew duSk, and the poor boy felt sick for want 
of food, but loth to return without one peep at those he longed 
and had come hoping to see, he made up his mind to say he 
had called to ask after the major's health — and knocked timidly 
at the door. 

Befora he had time to repent of what he had done, the door 
was opened, and in a minute ho was mounting the stairs, at the 
moment when his sister was shedding her love upon another. 

He stood at the door, paralyzed at the sight. His first im- 
pulse was to rush forward and punish the boy, whom — as he 
approached — he recognized as one of the clerks he had seen in 
Impey 's office on the morning he had gone there. But the 
thought of the Iftwyer's promiBo and threat restrained hinu 
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With a heavy, heaving breast, Hugh walked into the room, 
and advanced straight to his sister, with his eyes cast down on 
the gr<»und ; for he dui*st not trust himself to look at her, lest 
his emotion should betray him — though how he longed for the 
peep ! Stammering, he told her he wished to speak with Major 
Burgoyne. And when she asked his name, and Hugh had an- 
swered — "Walter Farquhar!" the girl turaed pale as death, 
for she now felt convinced that what her father had told her was 
true — and that he who had won her love on board the ship, had 
done so with a falsehood on his lips. 

No sooner had Hugh seen his sister safe from the room, than 
throwing down his hat, he sprang upon Dando, and seizing 
him hy the collar, he shook his clenched fist in the boy's face, 
as he said from between his teeth, as he giound them, ** If I see 
you kiss that girl again — Vll kill you /" 

So suddenly had this been done, that Dando — though little 
accustomed to be cowed — had been taken quite aback, and 
trembled as he looked in Hugh's face, and saw the boy's wild 
eye and half-frenzied look. 

Hugh, however, hearing footsteps approaching, dropped his 
hold of Dando, and in a few minutes the servant led him into 
his father's presence. 

The poor boy stood near the door of the major's bed-room. 
For now that he was alone in the same room with his sick pa- 
rent, he hadn't the heart to look up and see the dreadful wreck 
they had said he was. And he spoke not a word, but fumbled 
with his hat, until a weak, trembling voice — that made his knees 
bend under him as he heard it — said, " Well, my good boy, 
whom do you come from 1" 

"From Mi's. Farquhar, sir," gasped Hugh — "to inquire after 
your health, sir." 

" Oh ! then you're Walter Farquhar— ^h 1" again asked the 
major, raising himself up on his pillow to look at the lad. 

Still Hugh said not a word, but fuhibled with his hat, for he 
could not meet his sick father for the first time with a lie in his 
mouth. 

" Well ! you thank your father and mother for me, Walter," 
said old Burgoyne, sighing — and each syllable grated on his 
son's ear as he spoke it — " and tell them I've had another bad, 
very bad fit this morning, and that, if any thing, I'm much 
worse;" and he fell back heavily on his pillow. 

One bound, and the half-frantic Hugh was at the sick man's 
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bedside. Dropping on his knees, the poor boy clasped his 
hands together, and as he buried his head in the bedclothes, he 
cried out, " Oh ! don't say so ! don't — ^don't say so !" and the 
bed shook again with his emotion. 

" 1 shall be better soon, my good lad," said the old man, aston- 
ished and yet pleased with the boy's sympathy. ** What, were 
you so fond of my Hugh, then ? Come, don't cry — don't cry, 
lad !" he added, patting him on the head, while each touch ran 
like an electiic shock through the frame of the weeping boy. 
" 'i here ! get up and compose youraelf a little. I want to have 
a peep at you." 

As the boy rose and looked at his father for the firat time for 
fourteen years, he thought how sad a contrast he was to that 
bright picture he had so often figured to himself. For as the 
old man sat up in his bed to look at him, Hugh could see tlie 
sharp-ridged breast-bone beneath the shirt, and as the fleshless 
arm was held out, he could see the light showing through the 
two bones above the wrist. And he shuddered to think how 
weak and near to death his father was. 

"Ah!" said the old man, when he had viewed the delicate 
Hugh, " you're not such a great strapping lad as my boy, tliough 
you've got a nice black eye of your own, you rogue, and a good 
deal like what my poor wife's was when 1 first knew her — rest 
her soul !" 

This was more than Hugh could bear. With his teeth chat- 
tering, and his lip quivering, he stammered oi^t ** Good-by, sir," 
and walked hurriedly toward the door. But with the handle 
in his hand he stopped suddenly, and having stood still an in- 
stant, as if in thought, he stole back to the bed again, and gently 
lifting up the thin hand that lay upon the counterpane, he rais- 
ed it to his lips. The old man, feeling the hot tea re fall thick 
and fast upon it, was moved with the boy*s compassion, and 
drawing him to his bosom, he embraced him. saying, " Bless you, 
ray dear lad l" and as he pressed him to him a second time, he 
added, " Thank you ! thank you !" 

Poor Hugh, mad with joy at having obtained his father's 
, blessing — even though it had been given to him as the son of 
another — rushed fi-om the room. Hunting down stairs, he 
flew — sobbing aloud— ^past Nelly as she met him in the pas- 
sage, and in another minute he was hastening on to Lyon's Inn 
to ask Impey if he might tell his father — as a secret-r-who he 
was. 
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Nelly, frightened at seeing the boy fly from the house, crying 
as he was, went hack to her father's room to learn the cause of 
the lad's tears. But before she had time to put the question, 
the old man said, " That was Walter Farquhar, with me just 
now. The real Walter Farquhar, Nelly — and a young man to 
love, if you like." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Impet, on reaching chambers the day after the Farquhars 
had dined with him, was informed, by the dashing Cohen, that 
" Mishter Vysh vash tere yesterday, twish." 
' " Did he wait long 1" asked Impey, as he opened the green 
baize door to his private room. 

" Yesh, shir! two houreh," answered the dandy son of Israel, 
from between his thick lips. 

" That'll do ! that'll do !" replied Impey. " If he calls again 
I want to see him particularly," and, as he began unlocking his 
desk, he said to himself, " What the deuce can that Vyse want, 
coming here twice in one day ?" 

Scarcely had the little lawyer began drawing out a small bill 
of costs " ExPTE. Melton — In re your Policy of Assurance** 
when the door opened, and Vyse rushed in, looking pale and 
haggard, and in fact, ** very far from himself" 

"Good gracious, Joe!" exclaimed Impey, turning round, 
" how bad you're looking 1" 

*• Ha-ah I It isn't the fresh butter this time, though 1" solemn* 
ly answered Joe, throwing himself into the easy chair, and rest* 
ing his hands on his black umbrella. . " Oh ! I've been running 
all over town after you, for the last two days. Well, I've made 
up my mind to do it, Sam ! I've been talking it all over with 
Annie, and she agrees with me that I had much better confess, 
for this wony of mind is killing me." 

" Well, I'm very glad you've made up your mind," answered 
Impey, with a grin, ** because the punishment won't be such a 
blow to you when it comes. And after all, Joe, what ia trans- 
portation for life when you come to think of it 1 Why, a mere 
forty years' hard labor in chains for a man at your time of 
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life! And what's that? — a mere flea bite, you know!" and 
Irapey shrugged his tthoulders. 

** U-u-ugh !" shuddered Vyse all over, like a cab-horse troubled 
by flies. ** But it's useless your talking, Sam. I've made up 
my mind, I tell you ; and confess it all, I shall this evening — 
yes, this very evening!" and he thumped his umbrella on the 
carpet to enforce the statement. 

** Dc?ar me ! you are in a hurry," answered the lawyer, going 
on writing. " You want to go out to Botany Bay by sr>me par- 
ticular vessel, 1 suppose. Well, I've heard Norfolk Island's a 
very nice place— considering. Not quite so pleasant as Eel- 
pie Island — but very nearly— only there are no eel-pies, you 
know." 

** Nonsense, Sam ! nonsense!" replied Vyse, growing paler 
and paler, "you won't frighten me. My determination is a 
great deal too settled for you to shake it." 

" Indeed !" answered Impey, " you really sui^prise me. At 
which police station do you intend to give yourself up— eh 1 
If I were you^ I should go to Vine-street, St. James. It's a 
much better situation, you see; and besides, there's such a nice 
walk up Regent-street in the morning. Two-and-iwo hand- 
cufled, you know, all the way to the Marl borough-street office. 
And that looks so well^-don't it, Joe 1" 

Irapey clearly knew his man well. For, though the school- 
master had borne the threats of Norf<)lk Island with comparative 
firmness, still the police station in Vine-street was too much for 
him ; for the idea of working in chains all his life unseen, was 
nothing to a walk up Regent-street with a pickpocket hand- 
cuffed to him — indeed, by the doctor's fldgeting in his chair, it 
was evident his determination was not quite so settled as he had 
made out. 

At this moment, Isaacs entered, saying, "A shentleman vishes 
to shee Mishter Impey." 

•* Is he a stranger]" asked Impey ; and as the boy answered 
in the affirmative, the lawyer added, "Well, then, tell him to 
sit down. I suppose it's only some bothering defendant or 
other, to settle." 

No sooner was the Jew-boy out of the room, than Impey 
turned to Vyse, and said, "Just give me down * Russell on 
Crimes/ will you, Joe? — there's a good felK>w. UpWi my 
word, do you know, now I come to think of it. Conspiracy, by 
the last ^t, I fancy was made capital punishments Oh, yes. 
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of course it was 1 how foolish I am ! I remember pei-fectly weH, 
now ! It's the third of William IV., caput forty-three, section 
twenty-two" (though to tell the truth, the lawyer rememhered 
nothing of the kind). '* I suppose you'll be hanged in black, 
won't you, Joe ? I should, if I were you," he continued, shut- 
ting up the book, and looking at the trembling Vyse. ** It looks 
60 much more respectable, you see. Besides, I shouldn't at 
all wonder if they made you * another splendid addition' to 
Madame Tussaud's * Chamber of Horrors,* and there you know 
all the mothei-s and boys would be sure to see you." 

"Oh, Sam! Sam ! K>r Heaven's sake be silent," cried Vyse, 
clasping his head with his two hands, and pressing it quite 
tight. ** Where is the good of all this ? Do you want to dnve 
me mad faster than I'm going?" 

** Plcash, shir," said Cohen, poking his head into the room, 
" te shentleman shesh he can't vait." 

" And I can't see him ! so he must go ! Tell the fellow I'm 
engaged, and he'd better call again," answered Iinpey, angrily. 
Then, turning to Vyse, he said, as the schoolmaster paced about 
the room, " Now, I'll tell you what, Joe, Annie's been playing 
the f(M>l with you, and making you believe, that because she 
pardoned Master Edward Robinson, when he confessed about 
cramming that plaguy fat in his breeches pocket, that the judges 
at the Old Bailey will do the same for you. But you'll find 
youreelf wonderfully mistaken, old boy; and, what's more, you'll 
find yourself down at Portsmouth some fine morning, dressed all 
in gray, with your hair cut short, and working at a truck, with 
four soldiers guarding you. And that's just the style of costume 
that you would look extremely well in, 1 should say ;" and ihen, 
fixing his eye on the schoolmaster's plump leg, he added, ** by 
Jove ! what a calf you've got for those yellow stockings." 

** Oh, don't! don't! don't!" cned Vyse, stamping on the 
ground, and looking up at the ceiling. ** 1 feel the blood rush- 
ing up to my head, and I know I shall have a fit of apoplexy, 
if you go on in this way much longer. Oh dear ! what are we 
to do ? what are we to do 1" and he shook with fear, as violent- 
ly as the houses in the Regent's Park shake with a quadiille 
parly. 

** Well, then, if you'll leave off howling, I'll tell you," said 
Impey, going up to Vyse, and tapping him on the shoulder as 
he spoke. "All we've got to do is to keep the Farquhars and 
the Burgoynes apart. And I intend to get the Farquhara down 
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to Cheltenham — for the benefit of the waters — as soon as pos- 
sible, you know, and then all things must go — " 

**Oh, shir! pleash, te shentleman shash he musht shee you 
tish instant;" whispered Cohen, opening the green baize door 
just wide enough to admit his head. 

** Really, now, this will never do ! I can not have these in- 
teiTuptions when I'm engaged upon pailicular business," whined 
out Impey, appealing to Cohen. "Here, come inside.'* And 
when the showy and greasy child of Moses had entered, the 
lawyer asked him in a whisper, " What kind of a man is this ] 
what colored hair]*' 

" Plack, shir." 

** What, and big cocoa nut fibry whiskers that meet under 
the chin 1" 

" Yesh, shir ; and puff vaishkit." 

" Why, that's Ross, you ninny, the defendant m ' Abrahams 
V. Ross,' " said Impey, with a tone of disgust. '* You kn(»w he 
was to come to-day to settle. And pray, have you filed that 
declaration ]" 

"No, shir!" 

" Oh !" cried Impey, in an agony, " and here he's been in the 
office the last half-hour. Now, how on earth am I to introduce 
it into my bill, I should like to know 1 There, put on your hat 
and run over to tlie office directly, while 1 keep the fellow oc- 
cupied here." 

And when the boy had gone Impey said to Vyse, " Will you 
step out into the other room while 1 see this scoundrel 1 But 
dc»u*t go, there's a good soul, for I've lots to say to you about 
Walter Farquhar. He's turned up at last, and I want to tell 
you a plan I have for preventing him showing his nose in Lon- 
don, till I've got his father and m<»thersafe down at Cheltenham." 

** Very well ! very well !" said Vyse, pathetically, as he was 
going out. "Only pray don't be long, for I shall bo upon pins 
and needles till I hear all about it." 

But the schoolmaster had scarcely closed the door before he 
rushed back again into the room, with his face as white as 
parchment, his eyes half out of his head, and his mouth wide 
open. Staggering up to Impey, he gasped out, " By heaven ! 
there's Walter Farquhar come back, and in the outer office." 

Before he had well fitiished his sentence, the do»)r was rough- 
ly pushed open, and a tall, broad-shouldered sailor entered. 
Marching up to the lawyer's table, he leaned over it, and shook 
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his good -looking, sun-burnt face at the pale Impey, as he said, 
in a resolute voice — 

" Yes, Waller Farquhar lias come back, and wants to see the 
other Walter FaiY^uhai*, that three years ago you told his father 
was articled in your office." 

Vyse waited to hear no more, but with his umbrella on the 
defensive, he sidled gently up to Impey*s private door for clients, 
and having opened it just wide enough to let himself out, shot 
off like a human rocket, and never stopped till he reached 
Charing Cross. 

" So you've thought fit to return to your guardian at last, have 
you, sir]" said Impey, as soon as he could, ;ivith a look of assumed 
anger, so as to hide his confusion ; for he fancied he might still 
retain some power over the youth whose master he had once 
been, and seemed to forget that the schoolboy had grown into 
the man. *• Perhaps youVe found out by this time it isn't quite so 
e^sy and pleasant to have to get your own living, as it is to have 
people to get it for you — eh, my fine, independent gentleman 1 
Perhaps you've learned, too, that some Utile respect is due to 
the party who provides you with it. But I prophesied all this, 
young man, long ago ! I knew that before many years were 
over your head, you'd come back — obstinate, self-willed, proud, 
boy as you've always been — and eat humble pie, sir — ay, 
humble pie, sir !" he added, striking the air with his fist, as he 
almost worked himself into a fit of indignation at his imaginary 
wrongs*^" for your heartless conduct to your poor guardian, 
whom, afler he had received you into the bosom of his family, 
and fostered you as his own child, you were ingi*ate enough to 
run aw^y and leave, without caring one jot what might be his 
pangs when he found his adopted one had fled !" 

During the whole of this touching harangue, Walter had 
been standing in front of his fijrmer guardian, with his hands in 
his breeches pocket, see-sawing his body on his heels and toes, 
while he stared hard into Impey's eyes. But when he heard 
the sharp practitioner allude so theatrically to his feelings, young 
Faiquhar could not help smiling and tossing his head at the 
little lawyer's impudence. 

Directly Impey saw this, he pushed himself back in his chair, 
and stretching out his arm, he shook his forefinger at Walter, 
saying, in a solemn voice, "Ay, you may gr-rin, sir! but Pd 
have you to know, young man, that others beside yourself have 
heart-strings to crack !" and he threw back his coat, and tapped 
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the left side of his shawl-patterned waistcoat as quickly and 
forcibly as he could. 

Waller stopped see-sawing, and with a jerk of his head, he 
said, with a sueer, " And now, perhaps, you'll allow me to — " 

But he was suddenly cut short by the little lawyer, who, find- 
ing that he had in no way cowed the runaway by his authorita- 
tive tone, determined at once to try another and a gentler strain. 
" There! there, Walter!*' he said, throwing his head hack, and 
looking hard at a cobweb on the ceiling; "you needn't attempt 
to justify your conduct ; you've always had an earnest pleader 
in my bosom here — though I dare say you little fancied it. Ah ! 
what can you know of the nights upon nights 1 have passed 
without so much as a wink, for thinking of my poor truant, and 
longing to be able to forward to you fifty pounds to save you 
from starvation. Of courae you little dreamed of the affection I 
had for you. I seemed to you only the hai*sh, tyrannical guardian, 
instead of one who, in all he did, thought solely of your good. 
I never said as much to you — for I hate chattering about ray 
feelings ; and though in my conduct to you I behaved with all a 
man's firmness, still 1 loved you, boy, with all a woman's love !" 
and he pronounced the last word in the style of Mr. Charles 
Kean, as if it were one of three syllables, and wiitten — el-lov-a, 

" Faugh ! have done with this cant, man," cried Walter, 
with disgust, throwing one of the lawyer's books with force 
away from him, while he seated himself in its place on the cor- 
ner of the table. " Unfortunately for you, you have a man and 
not a boy to deal with now ; and if the self-willed, obstinate 
lad, that you say I was, wouldn't submit to your tyranny then, 
depend upon it he's not to be gulled by your cameying now. 
But my father shall know how you've treated his son befoie 
you or I are much older." 

"He shallf sir!" replied Impey, making an energetic post- 
man's double knock with his knuckles on the lid of his desk. 
" He shall, sir ! your father shall know how I've treated you, 
and what's more, he shall know of the ungrateful — cruel — 
heartless — wicked — yes ! wicked return you made me for it all. 
For if I don't wiite over by the veiy next mail, and tell the 
whole to your poor father and mother in India, why I'm a — " 

" Liar !" added young Farquhar, without moving from his 
seat, while he coolly swung his leg backward and forward. 

"Yes, liar, sir!" echoed Impey, determined not to take the 
term to himself, but growing a JitUe pale, as he began to 6uq>ect 
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that the boy knew of his parents' return " home." " Yes, sir ! 
if I do not do it 1 shall be a — liar, as you so vei-y elegantly ex- 
pressed it;" and he bowed and threw out the palms of his hands 
with all the injured innocence of a perfect gentleman. 

On this Walter advanced toward the lawyer, and as he stood 
before him with his legs apait, and his hands resting on his 
hips, he looked Impey full in the face, and said, " You're as 
well aware as I am, man, that my father and mother are in 
England. I've seen their names among the passengei*s by * The 
Edinboro,' and want to know whereabouts they're living." 

** Then since you're so well informed on the subject, sir, I'm 
Sony to say that so humble an individual as myself can be of 
uo a8sistance to you," answered Impey, with his bitterest and 
politest sarcasm. Then drawing his chair close to his desk, he 
commenced writing as fast as he could. 

** You lie, you know you do!" indignantly answered the sailor. 

But Impey only looked up from the moitgage he was en- 
deavoring to draw, and having bowed and smiled in answer, 
quietly continued his work without saying a word. 

** You know my father's address," continued Walter, as he 
bit his lips, and wheeled the clients' easy chair up to the fire, 
'* and by heaven, man, I won't leave your office till I have it I" 
so lifting up his coat-tails, the sailor sat himself down, and placed 
his two feet on the hobs. 

•'Once more, Master Farquhar," replied Impey, in a bland 
voice, turning round to look at the determined youth, " I tell 
you I am not acquainted with your father's address." 

Walter, on hearing this, rose from his seat, and walking up 
to the desk, thrust his face close up to the lawyer's, and shaking 
it in his, he said, " And once more I tell you — you lie !" 

*' Perhaps you would like to strike me," said Impey, wheeling 
his chair back in alarm. 

"No, no! I'm not such a fool as to strike a lawyer ^r*i," 
replied the sailor, sneering. " I shouldn't like to strike ^ou, 
because I know you'd make your money out of me for it; but 
by the Heaven above me, I only wish you'd strike me, and I'd 
give you such a thrashing as you should remember for yeai's 
to come." 

"Leave my office, sir!" cried Impey, pointing to the clients' 
private door. 

" But didn't you hear me call you a liar 1 " answered Walter, 
advancing close up to the little lawyer, " and have you no blood 
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in you, man, that you can have these things said to your very 
teeth, and not resent them ?" 

** Leave my office, sir !" again shouted Impey, still pointing 
to the door. 

"Pshaw! come, be a man, and throw aside this six-and- 
eightpenny prudence for once. Why don't you strike me ? 1 
called you a liar — didn't you hear] a liar!" and he threw 
open his coat, and exposed his broad chest, while he shouted 
out the word. 

This was more than Impey could bear. With his face purple 
and every limb shaking with rage, it was as much as he could 
do to prevent himself making a h!ow at the chest so provokingly 
offered to him. So he turned suddenly away, and paced the 
room, while he screamed out, as he kept clenching and un- 
clenching his fists, "Leave my house! leave ray house, 1 say! 
To dare to come here, and insult me under my very roof! — you, 
a young stripling ! whom Tve nursed upon my knee ! " Then 
walking up to the clients* door, he threw it wide open, crying 
out between his gasps, " For the last time, Mr. Farquhar, will 
you — leave — my — office — or — no ]'* 

Walter, who had again seated himself, looked up and down 
Impey from head to foot, .and shouted with a sneer, " N-ii-no ! 
I told you before, I didn't intend to stir a step until 1 had my 
father's address, and you know that, even as a boy, 1 was head- 
strong enough — as you called it — not to be driven from my 
purpose." 

"Very well, sir," replied Impey, buttoning his coat up with 
energy, and dashing his hat on his head, " then I must fetch a 
policeman, and make you." 

" It's more than you dare do !" 

Impey was hastening to the door, when he heard Walter's 
cool reply, and felt how true it was. The handle was already 
turned, but the lawyer snatched his hand from it, and walking 
back to the table, he threw down his white hat with a melo-dra- 
matic dash. Then lifting up his hands, he said, in a subdued 
voice " Yes, it is more than I dare do ! for indeed — indeed I 
have not the courage to consign to a felon's cell the boy that I 
have fondled in my bosom." Then turning to the sailor, he 
continued, " So now insult me as you please, young man — pelt 
me with what abuse you like — spit upon me — ay, strike your 
old guardian, if you will, and I'll bear it all, for the love I once 
felt for you. For I will let you see there is a courage beyond 
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brute courage, young man, and show you the magnanimity of 
submission !'' 

But Walter paid no attention to the lawyer's burst of feeling. 
Suddenly turning round in his chair, he asked, ** Where's the 
Walter Farquhar you told them in India, you had articled ia 
your office ]" 

Impey, in his turn, however, paid no attention to the speech ; 
for he walked hurnedly up and d6wn the room, while, as he 
threw up his hands in apparent agony, he whined out, as if to 
himself, **Oh, that it should come to this ! after all I've done to 
shelter the boy I loved — ay, and still do love — as my own flesh 
and blood-^that I should live to hear him accuse me of being 
his worst injurer ! But it's only a judgment upon me, for having 
presumed to stand between him and the just anger of an offend- 
ed parent." And, to tell the truth, Impey had — from his feara 
always making him think of the subject — at last got to persuade 
himself, that all he had done, had been solely for Walter's 
welfare. 

•* Where's the Walter Farquhar, I say, that you told my fa- 
ther was in your office V* still doggedly asked the young sailor. 
" Was it your love for me that made you lie about me as you 
have, and get me branded as an impostor] But you shall take 
the taint from me, man, if I have to drag you to old Burgoyne's 
feet ;" and he shook his fist at the lawyer with such a determin- 
ed look, that Impey at once knew the youth meant what he said. 

At this moment Isaacs entered the room to get from the libra- 
ry a volume of the law reports. 

Directly Walter heard the door slam to, he turned sharply 
round, and seeing it was one of the clerks, said, " Had you ever 
a boy in your office of the name of Walter Farquhar 1" 

The clerk looked at Impey for directions, but the lawyer 
merely answered, as he pointed to the door, " Leave the room, 
Isaacs ! leave the room !" 

But young Farquhar jumped up fi'om his seat, and placing 
himself against the door, said, ** You'll answer me firet. You 
heard what I said. Was there ever a boy in this office of the 
name of Walter Farquhar ]" 

'* Don't speak to him, Isaacs !" roared Impey, as he saw the 
alarmed Jew-boy about to stammer out ** No." 

Then quickly opening the clients' private door, the lawyer 
held it back, while the clerk, who undei'stood what it m6S)§t| 
darted from the room. 
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" Well, 1 can wait ! I can wait !" said the foiled Walter, 
quietly setting himself down again in the easy chair, and taking 
that day^ paper off the table. 

Impey, after having shouted down the pipe that " he was at 
home to no one," seated himself also, and set to work once more 
at the mortgage he was drawing. 

There was a dead silence in the room. For upward of half- 
an-hour nothing was heard but the scratching of the lawyer's 
quill, the ticking of his watch as it lay upon bis desk, and the 
occasional rusthng of the newspaper. 

At last the church clock chimed three, and the lawyer, hav- 
ing counted the strokes, started back, saying, " Upon my life, I 
had no idea it was so late." Then having taken his sandwich 
box from his pocket, he got a wine glass and a bottle of sherry 
out of ** miscellaneous ;" and as he drew the cork he said to 
Walter, " Can I offer you a glass of wine and a sandwich, Mr. 
Farquharl" 

" No !" sharply answered Walter, virithout taking his eyes 
from the paper. 

Again there was a dead silence, only broken by the lawyer 
smacking his lips with a provoking relish, in the hopes of getting 
rid of the boy by quickening his appetite. But when Impey 
had finished his luncheon and found Walter still as unmoved as 
before, he settled his papers for work again. 

However, as he stretched out his arm to reach a law book, 
he determined to try the lad once more, so he said, alluding to 
a case in the newspaper, which the sailor was still reading, 
*' Frightful shipwreck that of the American steamrpacket, 
wasn't it V* 

"Yes!" 

This was answered so doggedly that Impey saw it was no 
use trying to prolong a conversation, which he had imagined 
might have been the means of reconciling them ; so he gave up 
all further endeavors, and the two both sat silent until it was too 
dark either for the one to write or the other to read. Then 
Impey rose, and having taken the wash-hand basin from X, Y, 
Z, washed his hands as slowly as he could, in the hopes that 
Walter would say something to him. Next he stood before the 
glass over the chimney-piece, and brushed his hair over and over 
again. Then he locked his iron safe, and putting the key into 
J^is desk, he locked that up also, as well as the drawers all round 
ni» table. 

a 
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Still the determined boy said not a word, but there he sat try- 
ing to read by the light of the fire, 

At last, when the lawyer had buttoned up his coat and got 
his hat on, he advanced to the sailor, and stretching out his hand 
to him, said, in a quiet, repentant tone, " Come, Walter ! we*ve 
both of us been hasty. You fancy I have done you a wrong, 
and you have said things under that impression, which 1 am 
satisfied you would not otherwise have spoken. I, perhaps too, 
have answered you in less courteous terms than 1 should have 
done. But, come now ! let's behave like rational men. You 
step home and dine with me, and then we can discuss it quietly 
over a glass of port, and I've no doubt shall understand one 
another better than ever." 

Impey, finding his hand not grasped as he had expected, was 
about to pat young Farquhar soothingly on the shoulder, when 
the youth drew back, as if shrinking from his touch, and said, 
with a sneer, " Dine with you ! No ! not if I were starving, 
and vsrith only the streets for my nightV lodging, would I 
ever cross your door-step again. Understand me, sir : you 
had me branded as an impostor, where, most of all, I wish- 
ed to appear upright and honorable ; and by the Heaven 
above me, I will never leave you, until 1 have fixed upon 
you the very stigma you had put upon me. As I said before, 
sir, until I have my father's address, I shall not leave your 
office." 

"Very well, Mr. Farquhar, veiy \yell; you can do as you 
please," was all the abashed lawyer could stammer out, as he 
pulled his gloves on, with nervous twitches. Then he went to- 
ward the clerks' office, and as he passed through the door, be 
said, loud enough for Walter to hear, " There, boys, you can go 
home," (though it was scarcely half-past four, and at least an 
hour and a half before their usual time.) 

A few minutes after the door had swung to Impey sent Cohen 
to get the newspaper from the sailor, who was still reading by 
the light of the fire, bidding him say, by way of excuse, that 
the news-boy had called for it. And after this had been done, 
the lawyer, finding Farquhar still disinclined to stir, re-entered, 
and set to work raking out all the live coals fi:om the grate, 
apologizing for it, by assuring the sailor " there were so many 
valuable deeds and papers about, that he was obUged to be 
particularly careful of fire." As he shoveled the smoking ci% 
ders under the grate, he added, " I'm afraid you'll find it cold, 
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Mr. Farquhar." But the only reply he got was, " No matter, 
I shall stop till I have my father's address." 

Again Impey left the room, and having sent Isaacs for Mrs. 
"White, the laundress, he told her " to get the gentleman in his 
room out of the chambers as quietly as she could — and that 
even if he wouldn't leave without a noise, it would be better to 
let him stop, sooner than have any disturbance in the neighbor- 
hood, for he was a very violent and eccentric man." Then, as 
it struck him that Walter would soon get tired out, if he had 
neither coal nor candle to cheer him, he added, ** and above all 
things, be sure he has neither light nor fire." 

However, when all the clerks had left, Impey thought it bet- 
ter before going himself to try Walter's resolution once more. 
So with his natty little German umbrella in his hand, and his 
invariable napless white hat on his head, he stepped into his 
room again, and said, " Now, Mr. Farquhar, for the last time — 
before I leave — are — you — going— or — not 1" 

" N-n-no !" hallooed out Walter, looking round at him. "For 
the last time, Mr. Impey — I shall not stir — till I have — ^my 
father's address. So good riddance, sir." 

Without another word, the litlie lawyer left the office, and 
made the best of his way home to Oxford Terrace, satisfied that 
the patience of his troublesome guest would soon be exhausted. 

Mrs. White, having hooked back Impey 's door, remained for 
a time in the clerks' room, raking out the fire, all the while 
rattling the poker as loudly as she could against the bars, as a 
hint to the strange gentleman that it was time to leave. At last 
she entered the lawyer's private room, and was instantly seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, so as to make the " young man" 
aware of her presence. Then having thrown the large square 
of brown holland over the briefs, books, and papers on the 
writing-table, she requested Walter to move his chair a little 
while she took up the rug. Every thing the good soul could 
think of, she did to impress upon him she was only waiting for 
him to go. She fastened the catch to the windows, turned the 
key to the clients' private door, and was a good five minutes 
coughing and smoothing the brown holland cloth over the 
table, wherever it was not exactly straight. 

When her patience was fairly worn out, she said, as she put 
her dirty widow's-cap straight, " Now, if you please, sir, I'm a 
goen' to shut up the hoffices." 

" Very well, my good woman, shut them up bb soon 83 you 
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like, never mind me !" answered Walter, drawing the lawyer's 
writing chair close to him, and putting his feet up on the cane 
bottom. 

This convinced Mrs. White that the " eccentric" gentleman 
had made up his ipind to stop there for the night; so half in 
sympathy and half with an eye to a gratuity, she asked, '* Can 
I get you a blanket or any tiling, sir ]" 

" No, / don't want any blanket !" answered Walter. " Sgad, 
I've pricked for the softest plank often and often before now. 
But I'll tell you w^at you njay do," be added, taking a shilling 
from his waistcoat popket, ** you may go and buy me some cap- 
tains' biscuits, and keep the other sixpence for ypurself." 

As soon as the widow had got the money, she disappeared, 
taking the Ught with her, according to Impey's directions. 

Once alone, Walter began to feel the coldness of the winter's 
night numbing his hands and feet. So he walked briskly up 
and down the room, stamping his feet on the carpet, and strik- 
ing hb hands against each other, saying to himself all the while, 
** Impey ought to know me better than to fancy I'm to be frozen 
out of my purpose." 

^ Suddenly he threw himsel^nto his chair again,, and as he bit 
fais lips he vowed to hin^self that he would see who would be 
master ye^ and he blamed himself for the fool he had been not 
to have forced the lawyer to have given him in charge. How- 
ever, directly Impey set foot in the office on the ^ioitq^ he 
would ask the scoundrel once more where his father and mo.ther 
were staying, and if he didn't tell him, why he'd— rand; he fold- 
ed his «rms tightly, and drew the breath in between his teeth 
in a manner* that shewed he meant no child's play with the 
lawyer. Then, as the light of the gaa-lamp outside in the 
courtrysgrd , came . streaming in through the windows into the 
datrk room, and fel) upon the sailor's face^ tb^ri^ was a fixed and 
resolute look in hii^ eye, and his brows .were knit so passicmate- 
ly, that they told bis mind was made up to pay 00*, on the mor- 
row, the long score that for seven years he had owed, the man. 

Walter was so wrapt up. in his own reserves that he did not 
heai* the, i^ts|eps or see the figure of the y<>uth that ; Jtood 
aghast and staring in at him through the open door of the outer 
omce, while the Ught that fell upon the floor from the lamps in 
the street at the back, shewed it was the sailor's old schoolfel- 
low — Hugh Burgoyne. 

The poor Ud hod hurried down to the chambers, hopiog to 
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catch Irapey before he left, and yet, though he was there a 
good half hour before the usual time of closing the office, he 
found Impey and the clerks all gone, and a stranger sitting 
there with open doors alone in the dark. 

A second glance dispelled his superstitious fears, but only to 
give way to a deeper horror. 

He knew Walter Farquhar had returned — ^he knew Walter 
Farquhar was a sailor — and now he looked at that figure 
again, he knew that was Walter Farquhar himself, seated there 
alone in the dark. 

Hugh stood transfixed to the spot, and a dense crowd of 
thoughts rushed through his brain. For the first time he asked 
himself, " What will Walter think of me when he finds I have 
taken his place in his home ? Why he'll hate me as I hate 
that boy who's taken my place in my home." In an instant he 
saw how ciiielly he had been tricked. He was to have been 
so happy at the runaway's return, and to have felt a piide in 
the good turn he had done his old playmate, and yet there he 
stood trembling like a guilty creature in his presence. Walter, 
too, was to have been so glad to see him, and to have blessed 
him, for what he had done for him, and yet — now that he was 
close before him — ^he knew in his heart he would curse him 
for it. 

And as the withering thought crept over him, the poor lad 
hung his head, and his hat fell from his grasp to the floor, mak- 
ing the still room almost ring again as it struck the floor. 

Startled by the noise, Walter turned round, and looked full 
upon the boy, who was now picking up his hat before hurrying 
away fi*om his dreadful friend. The sailor moved his bead from 
side to side to see who the visitor could be, but in the darkness 
he could see nothing beyond a stooping figure. At length, as 
Hugh rose, hat in hand, and turned round to hasten oflf before 
he should be recognized, the light of the gas-lamp in the street 
at the back, fell fiill upon his face, and young Farquhar started 
as the features of the lad became for that instant visible to him. 
In an instant he was up and following the retreating boy, 
satisfied in his own mind that he had seen that face somewhere 
before — and he knew it well, too— though he wanted another 
look at it to find out who it was. 

Hugh, however, walked along so rapidly, that he had already 
reached the Strand before Walter caught him up. Then the sailor 
passed before him, and turning round, he stood aside, so that 
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he might have another look at the lad by the bright light of the 
shops. But directly Hugh saw him, he turned his head away, 
BO as to avoid the glance, and walked on more rapidly than 
ever. 

Still, at the next bright light, young Farquhar was there, in- 
tently watching the laa as he drew near. Hugh tried again to 
hide his face, but Walter had by this time seen enough to half- 
convince him that it was his old schoolfellow, so he walked 
straight up to him, and standing himself in his path, said, as he 
looked under the hat of the downcast boy, ** Isn't your name 
Hugh Burgoyne V* 

"Yes, Walter!" answered Hugh, so little skilled in deceit 
that, though he wished to make-believe he had not recognized 
his old schoolfellow, still he must show he had, in the very first 
sentence he spoke. 

" How are you, Hugh ? How are you old fellow — ^my old 
playmate, how are you ]" Walter laughed out, as he slapped 
the shuddering boy again and again on the back. And when, 
in the violence of his emotion, he had shaken the limp arm of 
Hugh nearly fi-om the socket, he pressed the lad's hand between 
his two palms, while he gazed and smiled on the pale face of 
his old " crony," unable to say a word. 

At last, finding the passere-by beginning to stand and stare at 
him, Walter drew his young firiend down one of the quiet streets 
leading to the river, saying, as they went along, ** I*m so glad 
to see youy above all people in the world, Hugh. Ah ! I've 
thought of you, mate, many and many a middle watch, and tried 
to knock out what you were doing, and whether you were still 
' muzzing' Virgil all day long at old Vyse's. Over and over 
again I've said to myself, * I wonder who takes little Burgey's 
part, now I've gone' " — and the sailor stood still to look at the 

boy 

" But what's the matter with you, old fellow 1" he asked, as 
he saw the tears start into Hugh's eyes, and the poor lad 
turn his pale face away to avoid his friend's gaze. " Why, 
you're as much like a girl, old fellow, as when I whopped that 
Paddy Barton for bullying you, and calling you Miss Burgoyne 
—do you remember?" and he nudged Hugh with his elbow, 
and laughed loudly. But finding the boy didn't join in the 
merriment, he said, " Come, come ! cheer up, mate ! There's 
no reason because we haven't seen one another for seven years, 
that you should go running over at the scuppers like a woman, di- 
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rectly we meet. Oh ! I'm so glad to see you, Hugh !" he re- 
peated, standing still, and shaking him again hy the hand. 
" I've got so much to tell you, that I hardly know where to be- 
gin. Do you know I came over with your father and sister ] 
And what . do you think 1 — but of course Nelly's told you all 
by this time— hasn't she, eh ?" and he stopped for an answer. 

" No !" stammered out the boy. 

" Pooh ! Pooh ! You must tell that to the marines, old boy," 
answered Walter, laughing. " I can see, by the way in which 
you say it, that * No' of yours means * Yes.' You know you 
and I were always talking about our being brothers, and my mar- 
rying your sister ; and egad ! so we should have been before 
now, if it hadn't been for — but you've heard the whole story 
from Nelly, long ago, no doubt." 

" No, I haven't!" again stammered out Hugh. 

" What, do you mean to say she hasn't told you what that 
lying vagabond Impey's been doing?" answered Walter, grow- 
ing excited as he told the tale ; '* and about his having got some 
d — d scoundrel of a fellow to pass himself off for me, and make 
out that he's been articled in his office for two years and more. 
Do you mean to say Nelly hasn't told you that V* 

Hugh could answer nothing, but he staggered back, and 
caught hold of the railings of the nearest house to prevent him- 
self from falling, as he heard Walter say the words. 

But the sailor fancied Hugh's emotion was caused by sympa- 
thy for him, for he answered, " Ah ! I knew it would astonish 
you, old boy, and annoy you when you knew it, just as much 
as it did me. But I promise you this — I mean to give the 
young vagabond, if ever I can lay hold of him, such a thrashing 
as shall make his carcass ache for years to come." 

And as he brandished his fist in the air, poor Hugh, trem- 
bling from head to foot, laid his other hand on Walter's shoulder, 
and gasped out, as his knees bent under him, " Oh, Walter, 
don't ! for Heaven's sake, don't say so !" 

" Ah ! it's all very well, Hugh, but you're too meek and gen- 
tle by half. You'd forgive your bitterest enemy, you would," 
answered Walter, more furious than before, again misconstruing 
his schoolfellow's horror. " But d — n it, man, is a fellow to be 
trampled upon and kicked as I have been and not resent it in 
any way % Pshaw ! your father told me to my teeth I was an 
impostor ; and your sister — in whose eyes, at least, I wished to 
be without speck or flaw — ^though she said otherwise, still, I 
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know, half believed as much. And isn't this enough to make 
a nigger's blood boil ? But," he added, turning round and tak- 
ing Hugh's hand, " we'll soon let them know whether I am an 
impostor or not — won't we, Hugh 1 For 1*11 go on with you 
to your father this very minute, and you yourself shall tell him 
that I am Walter Farquhar, and did ran away from school sev- 
en years ago, and did go to sea, too— ay, and what's more, never 
didf and never would go to the law. So come along, old fellow, 
whereabouts is it ?" 

" No ! not now ! Any other time, but not just now !" cried 
out Hugh, as Walter commenced dragging him along with him 
toward the Strand. 

The sailor heard poor Hugh's voice falter, and he felt him 
hang heavily on his arm. So he stopped and looked at the 
boy's face, and saw his white lips quiver again with emotion. 
And he was moved vnth pity for him, so patting him on the 
back, he said, " Well, never mind, old boy, perhaps it has been 
too much for a fellow with such delicate nerves as you've got ; 
but you come in and sit down a bit in some tavern with me, 
and when you're better, you know, then we can go on." 

" No, Walter," answered Hugh, passing his hand across his 
forehead, " I must call somewhere first. I can't go home for a 
long time yet,''* he added, feeling the awful truth of what he said. 

" Well, you needn't take it to heart so much, lad," replied 
Walter, trying to laugh his fiiend into better spirits. " To-mor- 
row will do for me very well. Now what time are you ceitaiu 
to be at home V* 

"I can't say — indeed, indeed I can't say," sobbed out the 
poor boy, bitterly. 

" Nonsense, Hugh ! nonsense !" said Walter, trying to quiet 
his friend's grief " If I didn't know you better, I should fancy 
you didn't want me for your brother. Will six bells — ^that is, 
ten o'clock — do for you 1" 

'* Yes, yes ! " said Hugh, half trying to get away. 

" Now mind, I shall be there to a moment, Hugh," continued 
Walter; and then taking up the boy's hand, he pressed it 
between his, while he said " I know you won't deceive me, old 
boy. We've been friends — the best and truest of friends — ever 
since we could speak each other's names, and if there is a lad 
whom I would have trusted my life to, it is yourself, Hugh. 
And now remember, I trust to you what your sister has made 
far more precious to me— my honor!" 
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Hugh merely squeezed the sailor's hand, and turned his head, 
away, to try and avoid the words, which, from their kindness, 
struck him with a tenfold severity. But Walter thought the lad's 
grasp— given as it was, in repentance — was given in assent, and 
continued, " There, there, Hugh ! I wont say another word about 
it. I knew, if I had a friend on eaith, it was you, boy ; and 
that you would be first both to vindicate my honor, and to loathe 
them that cast a stain upon it !" 

" I do loathe them — ^loathe them allj from the bottom of my 
heart, Walter," answered Hugh, for the first time boldly. Then 
breaking away from his friend, he hurried off as fast as he could. 
"Hugh! ho! Hugh!" shouted Walter, running after him. 
And when be had got up with him, he said, " I say, you forgot 
to tell me where your father is staying, after all !" 

** Yes, so I did," answered Hugh, who had pui'posely hurried 
off without giving the address to him. 

" Well, whereabouts is it, eh ?" asked Walter. 
Melton's Hotel rose to the boy's lips, when suddenly recollect- 
ing that was the address of Walter^ s father, and not that of his 
own, he stopped the words before they slipped from his ton^e. 
Then the umntentional mistake told him how easy it would be 
to make an intentional one, and get rid of his friend — perhaps 
forever, he thought — ^by substituting a false address for the 
real one ; and he stood a moment, struggling between his con- 
science and his fears. But before his better nature had time to 
give way to his timidity, he flung the evil promptings from him, 
and saying to himself, ** No, no ! him, at least, 1 will not meet 
with a lie on my lips," he wrote down the right one — Salisbury- 
street, Strand — and the school-fellows parted. Walter, happy 
to think that on the morrow he should stand before the father 
of her he loved, at least an honorable man, skipped along, as he 
told himself how he'd revenge the old man's insults with kind- 
ness, and forgive him all the hard things he had said, for the sake 
of her for whom he had said them. But Hugh, though he felt 
the lighter-hearted at the victory he had gained over himself, 
still shuddered as he crept along the streets ; for he could not 
help thinking what work there would be on the morrow, and 
how, though his school-fellow's honor would be cleared, still, his 
would be found so stained and worthless, that, even should he 
escape the awful doom the lawyer had threatened him with, still 
his own dying father would cast him off for being an impostor, 
as be had cast off Walter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Dando, since his meeting with Hugh at his father's house, 
had felt satisfied that the whole affair must be ** blown upon" in 
a very short time, and had become a little uneasy in his mind, as 
to what would be his fate when the discovery took place. He 
had been sufficiently long in Impey's office, to know that his 
conduct might at some future day become a matter of question 
at the Old Bailey, and that the judge on the bench might not 
look upon the affair as the same "jolly lark" as Dando himself 
had at one time thought it. So wishing to get rid of the weight 
he felt upon his mind, he determined upon forthwith consulting 
Isaacs, his former fellow clerk, whom he knew to be hard at 
work at that time, ** cramming for his examination," at Easter. 
Accordingly, he formally invited the elegant son of Judah to par- 
take of a slight repast of shrimps and " dog*s nose" on the roof 
of the Swan Tavern, at Hungeiford Market. 

Here, as the fish-loving Isaacs peeled the fine, gas-flavored 
shrimps of Hungerford, the knowing Daidd gently broke to the 
Jewlet the situation in which he stood, and while, pin in hand, 
he wormed the periwinkles from their shells, the " young mon- 
key" asked the attorney in the grub, " what he thought they 
would do to him if it was found out, and whether he'd come in 
for * the Miir or not" 

But Isaacs, whose knowledge of law did not exacdy extend 
BO far — ^not knowing what to say, and yet not liking to appear 
ignorant in the presence of the late junior clerk, looked as sol- 
emn as the lord chief baron with the black cap on, and, as he 
sucked the head of one of his shrimps, assured the " young mon- 
key" that " he*d have sheven yearsh on it, at the leasht." 

Alarmed at the prospect of a trip across the " herring pond," 
as he called it, Dando lost all spirits and appetite, and as he led 
a small canal from the slop of beer upon the table, in the direc- 
tion of the dandy Jew-boy's dove-colored " pants," he consulted 
him as to the best means of getting out of the scrape. 

Isaacs immediately fell into deep thought, and called for an- 
other pint of dog*s-nose at his client's expense. As he went on 
thinking, he went on sipping, saying with each firesh sip, much 
to Dando's horror, either, " No I tat von't do ! you'd be hung 
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for tat, if tat vash found out!" or, "No! tat*8 no petter, you 
might pyisbin yourshelf py tat !" 

When, however, he had finished the pewter pot, he suddenly 
put it down on the table with a bang, crying out, " Py Chove 1 
I have it, ma poy." He then proceeded to inform Dando that 
the best thing for him to do was to marry Nelly as quickly as 
possible, for then the father would never consent to the trans- 
portation of his own son-in-law. 

" Well done our side !" roared Dando, delighted — ^for he had 
expected, from what his legal adviser had let fall, to hear that 
the only way in which he could extricate himself from his diffi- 
culty was by murdering the whole family. " My eye ! won't 
you make a stunner at the hold Bailey when you begins — that's 
all, Hisaacs. Oh ! 1*11 do it !" he continued, jumping up, " I'll 
do it ! Oh ! bless you, TU do it ; and you. Nosey, shall give 
me away to the *appy gal. Lord love you, Hisaacs ! the hold 
un*s richer nor your uncle, as was had up for receivin' stolen 
goods. My eye ! you should see his puss of a morning. Oh ! 
ain't it chock full o' tin, only just ! why, it's as big at both ends 
as a hourglass." 

" Vait a pit ! vait a pit ! I've a mush petter plan," cried 
Isaacs, startled by the vivid picture Dando had drawn of the 
major's wealth. " You musht introdush me to Mish Nelly, you 
shee, and I'll many her in te playsh of you, you underohtand ! 
and ten /shall pe aple to intershede vit ma farder for ma frient, 
you know. Beshides, I'll tell you vat I'll to vit you. I'll give 
you tree per shent, ma teer poy, on te angel's marriage tower — 
so tere." 

And the Jew threw himself back in his chair, as if overpow- 
ered by the liberality of the terms he had offered, and waited 
smilingly for Dando's answer. 

But the " young monkey" having applied his thumb ta his 
nose, slowly extended his fingers, while he moved his other 
hand gently round and round in the same neighborhood, as if 
setting in motion some invisible machinery. 

" It's huncomraon kind o' you, to be sure, Ikey," Dando at 
last answered ; " but you shan't go a-throwen' yourself away on 
the gal for my sake. Besides, she's so plaguy fond o' me, you'd 
have no chance whatever ; for, hinjependent on her awersion to 
Jews, she's often and often told me she thought your peoplesh 
had got lips like— what do you think 1" he asked, looking up in 
Isaacs' face, without moving a muscle, as coolly as if he had 
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over and over again advocated his friend's personal attractions 
to the fastidious lady. 

" Like vat V* spluttered the enraged Jewling. 

"Why, Hepping sassengers!" answered Dando; "s'elp me, 
she said they was the werry picture on 'em/' 

On this, the indignant Isaacs rose up, and, having slipped the 
remainder of the shrimps into his trowsers pocket, dashed his 
sporting hat on his head, and walked off, saying, he should go 
where he could be treated like a "shentleman" — of course 
leaving Dando to pay the score. The ** young monkey," how- 
ever, ran after him, shouting down the stairs, " Here, Hisaacs ! 
Hisaacs !" as if he had left something behind him. 

" Vatsh te matter V* briskly answered the descending de- 
scendant of Moses, bringing himself to a dead halt. 

" If so be as you're a goin' to Saffron Hill," answered Dando, 
" give my love to that aunt o'youm with the bright red hair and 
wapping goold hear-rings — ^you know — the one as keeps the 
roll-It table at Hepsom !" 

The principal difficulty that Dando, as he walked home, saw 
to his marriage vnth Nelly, was his utter ignorance as to how 
such matters were managed. He had seen a number of propo- 
sals made on the stage, but he could not help feeling that in so- 
ciety the business was conducted very differently, and that gen- 
tlemen of every-day life, when about to offer their " 'and an' 
'art," as they called it at the Victoria, did not first dress them- 
selves in a blue coat, white trowsers, and buff" waistcoat, and 
then, throwing themselves on one knee, remain there with one 
hand on their hearts, and the other in the air, until the father, 
vnth a thick cane in his hand, made his appearance in the back- 
ground. So he bought a sixpenny "ETiqtUETTE op Court- 
ship AND Marriage," and read it so intently all the way home, 
that he was continually running up agiefcinat; ^iji kinds of people, 
each time asking, " Now then, stupid ! where are you a shoven' 
on 1" But finding no m^re information in th6 work on the sub^ 
ject of proposing, than that he was to "state whaV fortune and 
prospects he had, and w'bat settlement he proposed to make," he 
grew disgusted, and slipped the work, as a voluntary contribu- 
tion, into the poor-box of " the Asylum for Distressed Widows." 

When at home, Dando sought every opportunity he could of 
breaking the awkward subject, as gently as- possible, to Nelly. 
All the remaindier of the day he left off* playing his monkey tricks 
upon her, and was ao attentive and kind, in his rough way, that 
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Nelly, astonished and delighted at the change, kissed him, and 
stroked his cheek, and pressed his hand even oftener than usual. 

In the evening the major — weak and ill as he was — ^retired 
as usual to his room early, and Dando and Nelly sat by them- 
selves in the front drawing-room. The boy was on the foot- 
stool, holding a skein of sUk, which the girl was busy winding 
off from his hands, and as she wound it quickly round and round 
the card, she said, ** Upon my word, I do believe I shall be able 
to make a ladies' man of you, after all, Hugh. Now, why not 
give over those wild pranks of yours, and always behave your- 
self as you have done to-day ] And then I should love you so." 

" No, would you 1" replied the boy, looking up cunningly at her. 

" Yes, that I should, even more than I do now !" she an- _ 
swered, kissing him on the forehead. 

" What, then you does love me a goodish bit, Nelly, eh?" 
continued Dando, grinning with delight at the easy conquest he 
fancied he saw before him. 

" Why, of course I do, Hugh," she answered, laughing, as 
she stopped reeling her silk, to tap him on the cheek. " What 
on earth now should make you ask such a question as that 1" 

" He ! he ! I don't — I don't know," sheepishly simpered out 
Dando ; " you see, I love you, and — a — I only wanted to know 
if you loved me, too," and he cast his eyes down on the ground, 
awaiting her answer. 

** Love you, Hugh I" replied Nelly, letting the silk fall from 
her hand. ** Have I not been fourteen years longing to see you 
— ^fourteen long years waiting for the day that was to bring 
you to my side again ] Oh, Hugh ! you were the firat and 
prettiest plaything I had. When I was but a child myself, you 
were the little baby that I begged, and flung aside my doll, to 
be allowed to nurse. You ai-e the first thing I can remember ! 
for we used to play together on our large mats, and dear mother 
would stand by and laugh, and call me * little woman,' as I — 
scarcely able to walk myself — would try and help you to toddle 
along. And when you, for your health and welfare, were sent 
away to England, I cried for days, and kept asking for my little 
brother — my only playmate— my darling Hugh." 

And she stopped for a time, and looked fondly at the boy, 
who sat quite still, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 

So Nelly went on — " And when I had grown into the girl, 
mamma and I would sit and talk of you for hours, and she 
would tell me of all your funny ways, and what a little delicate 
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thing you were, till I grew to pity and love you more and more. 
And when our mother died, Hugh, I was near her, but you 
were not, and her last thoughts were for her poor boy so far 
away. And she kissed me for you, and blessed me doubly^ and 
bade me watch over you, and bear you that love which she had 
not been allowed to show you. And so I have always done — 
loved you for myself and your dear dead mother, too. Yes 
Hugh ! I have longed, with the tears in my eyes, to have you 
by my side, and only a few months back would have given the 
world for one kiss of you. But now, thank G-od, we are to- 
gether, and will never part again, dear — dear brother." And 
she kissed his hand while the tears fell fast from her eyes. 

Dando was little prepared for such an outburst of affection. 
He hardly knew how to answer it. Whether Nelly loved him 
merely because she fancied he was her brother or not, he 
couldn't say. So he shuffled his foot about on the floor in 
doubt, and at last stammered out, " Yes ! I think we could always 
live very comfortably together, Nelly^-don*t you 1" 

" Ah! that I*m sure we shall, dear boy !" replied Nelly quick- 
ly from under her handkerchief. 

Dando gained courage as he heard this, and he put the 
question boldly to her — 

" Do you think now, Nelly, you could leave your father, and 
live with me alone all your life ?*' 

The girl started at the mysteiious question. " Leave my 
father, Hugh ! leave him to live alone with you ! when perhaps 
in a few weeks we may he fatherless. What is the meaning 
of all this ] Is it because you have heard me, in moments of 
wounded pride, vow to quit him forever, that you fancy that 
when my judgment is cool and my affections right again, I 
would for a moment dream of parting fi-om one who— despite 
his infirmities, Hugh, has always been a good father to us ?** 

" He never was no father to me," answered Dando, looking 
up to see what effect his reply had upon the girl. 
• " How strangely you speak, Hugh !" exclaimed Nelly, m as- 
tonishment. " What can you mean 1 It was for your welfare you 
were sent to England ! You would have died in India ! Hugh ! 
I am sorry to hear such words fall from the lips of my brother !" 
" I ain't your brother," sulkily answered the boy. 
** What are you talking about 1" cried Nelly, fnghtened. 
" What has been the matter with you all to-day ] You have 
not been yourself, Hugh !" 
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" No, Nelly, dear, I ain't exactly myself, you see," replied 
Dando, rising, and sidling up to her. And as the girl followed 
him with her eyes, he went behind her chair, and leaned over the 
back of it, while, half abashed, he looked down on the floor. 

" Then why didn't you say so before, dear one," stammered 
out the artless, unsuspecting girl, fancying the boy meant he 
was unwell. "Here, Hugh! come and sit down here!" and 
she rose fi'om Ber chair, and, with her arm round his waist, 
kissed him, and said, " Now tell me what I can get for you, 
there's a dear ?" 

And she tried to lead the boy to her seat, but he stood still, 
and, with a sheepish laugh, said, " No ! no ! — He ! he ! — I don't 
mean that — I means I ain't your brother ! — I ain't Hugh Bur- 
goyne !" 

The girl's arm fell like a weight from his side, and she stood 
staring at him, with a half smile upon her parted lips, as if she 
fancied he was playing off some cruel joke upon her. Still the 
first suspicion had been aroused ; and, as she looked upon the 
coarse features of the lad, she thought how unlike he was, in 
face and manner, to the gentle, delicate boy, she, in her imag- 
ination, had pictured her brother. But what motive could there 
be for the trick ? The schoolmaster had, himself, vouched that 
it was Hugh. Yet there were two Walter Farquhars, and the 
one they had met on board the ship— despite all his assurances 
— her father had said was an impostor, and Dr. Vyse had borne 
him out in it. Still there could not be two Hugh Burgoynes 
as well. No ! no ! he must be joking. 

" You see," continued Dando, emboldened by Nelly's silence 
" You says you loves me, and I am sure I loves you ; and as 
you can't be my sister, why — a — you may as well be my wife 
^-eh, Nelly, doar]" and as he said the words, he tried to put his 
arm round her waist. 

" U-u-ugh !" screamed Nelly, as she staggered back to the 
wall, with her hands in the air, trembling like leaves, as if her 
wbole frame had been convulsed by his touch. "U-u-ugh! 
don't lay a finger on me ! Yes, I see ! Ifeel it all ! My very 
instinct tells me you are no brother of mine ! for I could never 
hate my brother as now I Tiate you." 

Dando, who, from the previous part of the conversation, had 
expected quite a different reception to his proposal, stood be- 
wildered, vdth his eyes and mouth wide open, staring at the 
girl, as if he half believed she had gone mad. 
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" Oh ! you unmanly coward !" cried Nelly, crimson with 
indignation, "to trick me out of my love as you have ; to cheat 
me in the cruelest way that one of my sex can be cheated ; to 
dupe me into acts of affection that my woman's modesty grows 
sick to think of, and it makes my flesh crawl to remember V* and 
she shuddered from head to foot, as every little endearment she 
had heaped upon the lad flashed across her mind — "Ugh! 
Ugh ! I've flung my arms about you, when, had I known you, 
I should have run from you as from a pest ! I've kissed you, 
too, when I should have loathed you from the veiy depths of 
my soul. Oh, where ! where ! where is my brother, that he may 
punish you for this V* she cried ; and, turning round, she leaned 
against the wall, and wept bitterly. 

It was time for Daudo to think of some excuse to ward off 
the girl's Impassioned wrath ; so he advanced, simpering, toward 
her, swinging his arm as he tittered, " Why, what a gal you are, 
Nelly — you can't take a joke — I was only a larkin', you know, 
dear — of course I'm your brother Hugh, ducky." 

But Nelly no sooner heard him approaching her than she ran 
shuddering to the opposite side of the room, crying, " Don't 
come near me ! don't come near me ! You're no brother of 
mine! My whole nature tells me you are tmL God would 
never have made your touch convulse my frame in this way 
were you my brother." 

" Well, I am your brother," answered Dando, in so low a 
tone, that it showed, even he— nursed in the streets as he had 
been — was half ashamed to speak out the lie, although too 
obstinate to give in. 

" No, you are not my brother," continued Nelly, indignantly. 
"Would a brother have dai'ed to whisper: in a sister's ear the 
hideous words you spoke to mel But. oh! how blind I've 
been ! I should have seen it all long — long ago. But I sus- 
pected nothing, and I saw nothing. If you'd had one touch of 
pity, ope spark of mercy in your soul, you would have spared 
me this! Had you been a mere boy, I cQuld have forgiven 
you ; but you are man enoiigh in yeai-s-^tiiough you were not 
man enough in heart — ^to have kno^wn better, and acted more 
generously to a girl, whose )ov« was too eaitiest and too truth- 
ful to dream of deceit. But where ei. my brother 1 At least 
make some atonement, and tak« me to him." 

Dando thought of the punishnient which Isaacs had told him 
of, and he made up his, mind to. stick to the falsehood; so he 
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answered again, "I am your brother — I am,** In vain did 
Nelly protest against it, and try to wake him up to a sense of 
the wickedness of his lies, for he became more obstinate, and 
even while he sniveled and wiped his tears away with the cuff 
of his coat, he kept on answering, "I am — I am" Until at 
last, Nelly, finding how her words were wasted on the boy, left 
the room, threatening, as she held the door open, that on the 
morrow she would tell her father of it all, and see what im- 
pression he could make upon him. And when she was alone in 
her bed-room, she sat as long as her candle lasted, wondeiing 
what on earth could have become of her brother — and trying to 
explain to herself, why another should have been put in his 
place^and longing for the morrow, when her father would 
know all. 

On the next morning, Dando, too frightened to stop at home, 
was up and out of the house— long before any one else was 
stirring — determined not to venture back again, until such time 
as he felt certain the storm had blown over. So he walked 
about the street, and watched the men laying down the gas 
pipes — and then he sauntered on to the Horse Guards, and stood 
there, staring at the two mounted life guardsmen on each side 
of the gate — until hearing the band playing in the park, he hur- 
ried off, and joined the crowd of boys that marched on each side 
of the soldiers. And when he had seen them paraded, he made 
his breakfast off biscuits and new milk fix)m the cows at the 
stalls in the park. After this he strolled on to where the wood 
pavement was being taken up, and spent a good hour looking 
at the men putting down the new blocks, and the street boys 
playing at fortresses behind the large square pieces of the old 
paving — yet wanting the heart to join them in the sport. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Half an hour before the time appointed for the meeting 
with his school-fellow, Walter Farquhar, light-hearted and proud 
at the prospect of proving to old Burgoyne how rashly and. 
erroneously he had judged him, knocked smartly at the door of 
the lodging-house — ^in one of the streets running out of the Strand 
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— at which the major was residing. He was told young Mr. 
Burgoyne was from home; but knowing he was a good half- 
hour before his time, he requested to see Miss Nelly, and had 
scarcely been ushered into the parlor, before she — ^baving rec- 
ognized the voice— hurried anxiously into the room, saying, as 
she' entered, " How imprudent of you to come here, Walter ! 
when you know what my father's feelings are toward you." 

** Ha 1 ha !" laughed the sailor, taking her proffered hand ; 
" never mind about that, little Nell ! He'll be glad enough to 
see me to-day, I'll wairant 1" 

" Indeed, Walter, you are mistaken," replied the girl, nerv- 
ously. " Pray, go before he hears you. You don't know how 
harshly he speaks of you. In a little time, perhaps — " 

" There, you needn't be frightened, Nelly !" he interrupted 
her. ** Why, hasn't that rogue of a brother of yours told you 
what we arranged yesterday to do ]" 

" No ! Which brother do you mean, Walter 1" quickly 
asked the girl. 

" Which brother? Why, you're dreaming Nell! I never 
heard your having two before ! Ha 1 ha ! I mean Hugh — ^my 
old schoolfellow, Hugh — who's as like you as he can stare, he 
is — a lucky young dog 1" 

" Walter ! if you've seen my brother Hugh, it's more than I 
have since our return," answered Nelly, solemnly. 

" Why, how you are talking, Nelly," he continued, laughing 
at her, " when the servant told me he left the house early this 
morning." 

" The boy that left the house this morning, Walter, is not my 
brother," replied Nelly, hurriedly, " but some wicked, bad boy 
they've put here— for some reason or other — in Hugh's place. 
Indeed — indeed, it is so, Walter," she added, firmly, as the 
young sailor shook his head, incredulously, at her. ** The boy, 
himself, confessed as much to me only yesterday." 

" Why, he was with me last night, Nelly !" replied Walter, 
with astonishment, " and gave me your father's address." 

" It's impossible, Walter," answered the girl, earnestly. " He 
never stirred from the house after three o'clock." 

" What can be the meaning of all this ?" said the young 
sailor, half to himself " First, one boy is palmed off as me, 
and now, you tell me, there is another filling poor Hugh's 
place. Oh ! there is some rascally foul play, somewhere, Nell. 
JBut I'll worm it all out, please Heaven !" he cried, shaking his 
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fist in the air. Then, abruptly turning to the girl, and looking 
in her face, as if a sudden thought had struck him, he asked, 
" But how comes it, since Hugh knows where you are living, he 
has never been to see you]" However, finding the riddle a 
difficult one for him to answer, Walter roused himself, saying, 
as he tossed his head, '* But Hugh himself will be here at ten to 
explain it." 

"Then I shall see him at last!" cried Nelly, as her eyes 
sparkled at the prospect of meeting her long looked-for brother. 
** But are you sure it is Hugh 1 I have been so sorely deceived, 
that I view every thing now with suspicion, Walter." 

" Why, bless you, Nell !" answered the sailor, " there's no 
mistaking him. He hasn't altered a feature. He's the same 
lad — only a little bit taller, to be sure — as I used to walk up 
and down that playground with — day after day — our arms 
across each other's shoulders, and talking of the time when I 
was to marry you, Nelly, long — long before I ever saw your 
black eyes, too !" 

" Thank God ! then, he will be here soon," cried Nelly, 
clasping her hands. 

" xes ! yes 1 in less than a quarter of an hour, now," he an- 
swered, looking at the clock on the mantle-piece. " But I can't 
wait till then, Nell, for I'm dying to let your father know how 
falsely he thought of me, and with what a cruel charge he sought 
to rend the tie between us. But I bore it all, quietly — as you 
know, Nelly ! — ^though it did cut me to the heart to see you, 
girl, afraid even to return my glance, fearing lest I should really 
be the scoundrel your father had fancied me. Besides, you've 
never written to me, Nell, since you've been in England — 
though I've watched each post for a letter." 

** I know, Walter — yes, I know — " answered Nelly, hanging 
down her head. " But what could I think, when the first thing 
I heard, on coming to this country, was — that Walter Farquhar 
was in England, and had never quitted it ?" 

" Well, never mind, Nell ! never mind !" answered Walter, 
taking her hand, kindly ; " I swore to myself that the first thing 
I'd do— directly I set foot ashore — should be to clear myself, 
both in your father's eyes and yours. So come along up-stairs. 
I long to have it out with the old gentleman," and he moved 
toward the door. 

" No, don't go now, Walter ! don't go now 1" cried the timid 
girl, clinging to him. " Wait till Hugh has prepared my father 
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for your visit. Besides, he is in no humor to listen to you, I 
can assure you. I, myself, Walter, didn't like to worry him 
with what I had vowed to disclose to him the first thing this 
morning." 

** So much the better, Nelly ! so much the better 1 for we'll 
tell him the whole at once, now, and by that time Hugh will be 
here to make good our tale," answered Walter, shaking her by 
the two hands. " Oh ! it will be glorious revenge to teach the 
old man that, while he was flinging his friend's son from him as 
a cheat, he was taking an impostor to his bosom as his own boy." 

Opening the door, the sailor ran up the stairs, before Nelly 
had time to stop him. Trembling, she saw him enter her 
father's room, while she, unheeded, held up her hands, and 
silently implored him to desist. She stood on the stairs^ not 
knowing what to do. 

The old major was in the drawing-room, seated close to the 
fire, in the large invalid's chair, propped up with so many 
pillows, that he seemed half-buried in them. When Walter 
entered, the native servant was busy washing his master's hand 
in the basin of warm water that stood on the chair close by. 
And there the major lay, wrapped up in his dressing-gown, 
vrith the arm stretched out, and held up by the black, while his 
head drooped on one side, and his eyes were closed — for the 
sick man was exhausted vrith the fatigue of even being dressed. 

But as the sailor dashed impatiently into the room, the major, 
staitled by the noise, opened his eyes, and seeing who it was 
that had entered so roughly, he raised himself suddenly up, in- 
dignantly, in his chair, but only to fall back again. Sighing 
heavily with the exertion, he said, " So you've de^ed, have you, 
sir — notwithstanding all I've told you — to follow me and my 
girl, even here ?" 

" I was not aware— Major Burgoyne," answered Walter, quite 
taken aback, " that you were so unwell, or I should not have—" 

" Of course you weren't aware I was ill," replied the major, 
ironically, as he motioned the native servant to leave the room. 
" You saw I was quite well on board the ship, and knew I 
wasn't coming over to England for my health — Pshaw ! if the 
death-rattle had been in my throat, sir, it would have been all the 
same to you," he added, with as much vehemence as he was able. 

Then as Walter made no reply, the invalid shook his palsied 
fist at him, saying, " But there was a time, sir, when neither you, 
nor the best man living, would have dared to have done as much." 
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** Nor should I have dared to have done as much now" 
answered Walter, respectfully, " if I had known of your ill 
health, sir." 

" Ho ! ho ! certainly !" sneered the old man. " I forgot you 
wore the coat of an officer and a gentleman. Of course you 
never would think of coming to see my child on the sly. — No ! 
no ! — especially when you fancied her father was sick up-stairs 
in bed ;" and he looked at him sideways as he curled his lip in 
scorn. 

" No, major!" said the sailor proudly, drawing himself up, 
" I am glad to say I came to see you, and not your daughter, 
unknown to you. 

** And do you always, sir, may I ask, bounce into a sick man's 
room, as if a lady-love were waiting for you there V* the major 
continued, quietly. " Wouldn't it have been more like a gentle- 
man — ^pah I — when you knew the state I was in, to have waited 
below, and sent your card up, with — whatever name you may 
call yourself by now — written upon it !" 

At this fresh taunt the young man's bosom rose and fell 
quickly. " I know what you mean, Major Burgoyne," he said, 
hurriedly. " When I sought from you the hand of your daugh- 
ter, and told you who and what I was, you called me an im- 
postor in her presence, and now you would repeat the charge." 

" Exactly so ! You understand me perfectly !" answered the 
old man, his cheeks flushing with the excitement. " Since my 
return to England, Mr. — F-f-farquhar / — I'm glad to say every 
thing has strengthened my first opinion of you, and I can only 
tell you, I wish more than ever, for my own and my child's 
sake, to have nothing whatever to do with you." 

" And I have come to prove to you, sir, how wrong you were 
when you applied the term to me," replied Walter, indignantly, 
thrusting his hand into his waistcoat. 

" Indeed !" was all the major sneered in answer. 

" Yes, sir ! and your own son has himself promised to prove 
it to you," replied the sailor, haughtily. 

" Excellent ! capitally contrived, sir !" retorted the sick man, 
looking intently at the youth. " So, not content with poisoning 
the mind of my girl, but you must bribe my hoy, must you, to 
prove his father a liar ?" 

" The boy you fancy to be your son is no child of yours. 
Major Burgoyne !" answered Walter, shaiply. 

The old man remained silent — as if speechless for rage— 
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wiiile his dull eye lit up with anger. At last with an effort he 
said, ** And so, man, to prove yourself no impostor, you'd make 
my son out to be one. Ay ! and I shouldn't wonder but you've 
hired some vagabond boy, and have him down-stairs, ready at 
your beck to throw his arms round my neck, and call me — 
Father, But leave the house, sir ! leave the house ! After this 
fresh insult I'll not hear another word." 

" If you doubt what I say, sir. Miss Burgoyne will bear me 
out in my statement," answered Walter, with vehemence ; " for 
it WSU3 only last night the lad you fancy to be your son, confessed 
to her he was the son of another." 

For a moment the old man looked at the sailor as if astounded. 
At last, throwing up his hands, he said, sorrowfully, " Surely 
you can never have brought my girl to this ! But we'll soon 
see, sir, whether she will dare to countenance you in your 
wicked fraud," and he pulled the string that was tied to the 
bell-pull, and fastened to the elbow of his chair, until the native 
servant came to answer the bell. 

Having told the black, in Hindustani, to ask Miss Burgoyne 
to come to him, the major and his visitor both remained silent. 

But no sooner had Nelly entered the room and closed the 
door, than the old man turned to her, and pointing to Walter, 
said, " This — person ! — says that you will bear him out that the 
boy I fancy — so he calls it — ^to be my son, confessed to you last 
night he was no child of mine." 

" Yes, father, it is true !" answered Nelly, joyfully, fancying 
now all was near an end. " And he left home early this morn- 
ing, in fear of my telling you. But you were so ill, I was 
frightened to do it before." 

The sick man sat with his lip quivering, as he eyed them. 
At last he buret out, " Oh, shame ! shame upon you both ! And 
has it come to this, that my girl should side with a vagabond 
like that" — and he shook his fist again at Walter — " and with a 
vncked lie try to turn her own brother from his home ?" 

" Indeed^ — indeed, father!" cried Nelly, startled at the unex- 
pected outburst, " it is true ! on my word it is true !" and she 
advanced toward him. 

But the major waved her back, screaming out, " No ! it is 
false ! false as that scoundrel has made your heart ! But leave 
the house, sir ! leave the house 1 and by the heaven above me, 
if ever you darken my dooi^s again, I'll — ^put a bullet through 
your skull I" 
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" Father ! father !" cried Nelly, in an agony, " do not say 
these horrid things. Wait quietly till ten, for Hugh. My real 
brother, and your real son, has promised him to be here by that 
time." 

The major turned to the young sailor for an answer. " Yes, 
sir," replied Walter, firmly, " that is all I ask, and the sole 
cause of my visit to you. If Hugh Burgoyne, my old school- 
fellow, is not here before the clock strikes ten, to clear my honor 
from the stain which you have cast upon it, and to tell you 
himself that I am the Walter Farquhar I represent myself to 
be— ^then you have my permission, sir, to call me impostor — 
scoundrel — or what you please." 

And the sailor tossed up his head, while the major, half start- 
led by his earnestness, drew from his fob his large gold repeater. 

As the sick man looked at his watch, he burst out laughing, 
and cried with a savage chuckle, "Then impostor and scoundrel 
you are, fdr'it is more than half-past ten now, and where's my 
real son, And your rcaZ brother, miss ] Oh ! could you not wait 
a few days," he added," turning to AValter, " but you must come 
and teach my girl to lie to me on my death-bed, and sO blacken 
her heart, that she, for her own wicked purposes, must needs 
lend a hand to trick her' brother out of his birj;hright 1" 

"Oh, father! you shall wo^ say these things !" scream^ed Nel- 
ly, rushing*; to him. ; , . 

" Keep back, hussy ! keep back !" ■- roared the old man, foam- 
ing at the mouth with passion, " or I'll fell you as a butcher falls' 
an ox to the earth." And he raised his hand to strike thi9 girl 
as she advanced toward him. 

But Walter, seeing th6 clenched fiat and upliftied arm, hurried- 
quickly forward ; and ias hie put Nelly aside, the blow that was' 
to have crushed the girl, fell like a feather on the sailor's breast- 
Enraged to find how weak and powerlegjs he was, the old- 
man's fury returned vrith tenfold' vigor. Grasping the elbow of 
the chair, he halif raised himself up with an unnatural strength,' 
and he staggered, as he wa vied his hand in the air, and drove 
them from his presence — his teeth chattering while he gasped 
under the wild exertion of his fury. 

" Leave my house, impostor ! leave my house, I say !" 
screamed the frantic major, as he rang the bell with all the 
force he was master of; " and you too, hussy, go with him if you 
like ! — go ! and let your scoundrel lover boast next week, at 
his mess-table, of the ruin he has made of you." 
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The girl drew herself straight up, her bosom heaving with 
indignant pride, and she answered, as she tossed her thick 
black ringlets haughtily back, " Yes ! I will go, sir ! It is quite 
time for your daughter to quit your roof, when you can bid her 
go and do such things !" 

The native servant, with a face as unmoved as if it had been 
carved out of red granite, held the door wide open, while Wal- 
ter, sad at heart, advanced toward it, wishing to be gone, before 
he heard the girl vow to take her father at his word, awiul as it 
was. But the sick man saw him about to depart, and he hal- 
looed to him, telling him to ''stop ! stop ! for he wanted to bless 
him and his lady love, before they left him forever." 

Turning round, the young sailor stood still and gazed — '' more 
in pity than in anger" — at the invalid. 

It was fearful to look upon the old man then. With a con- 
vulsive effort he rose up out of his chair, and stood trembling 
with rage, his knees bending beneath the load even of his ema- 
ciated frame. As the foam clung about his lips, and his eyes 
stood out from their sunken sockets, he threw his clenched fists 
in the air, and shaking the bony things madly above his head, he 
shrieked — 

" Go ! both of you, go ! and may the children that are bom 
unto you lie to you on your death-bed, as you have lied to me. 
May your girls grow up to bring dishonor on your gray hairs, 
and your boys — sneering at your counsels and laughing at your 
tears — fly their parents to take up with felons !" 

Spent with the mad effort, he sunk heavily back to his chair. 
Then Nelly, with her face blanched with terror at the words 
she had heard, walked slowly up to the old man, and, stretching 
out her arm pointed her finger at him ; and as she looked him 
steadfastly in the face, she said, in a low, solemn voice, that 
made his blood run cold — 

" And may yowr Father, sir ! — yowr Heavenly Father, be more 
charitable to you^ than you — my father — ^have been to me /" 

The head of the old man fell on his bosom, as he heard the 
prayer given in return for his cm'se, and in a minute he was alone 
m the room. 

Walter was so horrified with all he had heard and seen, that 
he hurried down the stairs, anxious to get away from the house ; 
for he was frightened, after what Nelly had said, lest she might 
throw herself upon his protection, and seek to. make him the 
companion of her flight from her frither's roof. So he shook 
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herhastily by^ the hand as he said, " Good-by, Nelly ! good- 
by !" 

" Stop, Walter, stop !" answered the girl, in a determined 
voice, " I am going with you." 

" No ! no ! Nelly, you're angry now, and when you're calm 
you'll think better of it," replied Walter, fiioving toward the door. 

" If you leave without me, I'll never see you again," cried 
Nelly, quickly. 

The young sailor returned, and taking the girl by the hand 
led her to the parlor, saying, " Come now, Nell, let us sit down 
here, and talk it over quietly together, and see what can be 
done." 

"It's useless, Walter!" answered the girl — as they entered 
the apartment — in a tone even more decided than before. " I've 
made up my mind to quit the house, and quit it I will. I'll let 
my father see that it's not a child^ but a woman he has to deal 
with. So will you take me with you, Walter ?" 

" No, Nelly, I can not !" answered the young sailor. 

" And why ]" asked the girl, proudly. 

"Because, as you say," replied Walter, firmly, "you're a 
vsoman and not a child, Nelly ; and it is as the woman that the 
world would judge you." 

" And what is it to me, how the world judges me 1" answered 
the girl, drawing herself up haughtily. 

" Every thing !" continued Walter. " When you have lived a 
little bit longer, Nell, you'll find that the world's good or bad 
opinion can make — a woman's life in particular— either a happy 
or a miserable one. You don't know how ready people are to 
put a dishonorable construction upon a woman's acts, and how, 
at the least opportunity, they will whisper away a girl's fair 
fame. Upon the w^a«, Nelly — however falsely and basely he 
may have acted — the punishment is never visited. Indeed, so 
lightly is he judged among his fellows, that often — even as your 
father said — he is heard to boast at the mess-table of the ruin he 
has made. No ! the whole force of the crushing blow falls upon 
your weak, confiding sex, Nelly — not upon the despoiler, but upon 
the despoiled — not upon the cheater, but upon the cheated." 

" Walter, you have no right to say these things to me," 
replied the girl, blushing as she spoke. 

" I have a right as your lover and expectant husband, Nelly," 
answered the young sailor, warmly ; " I have the right which 
my affection gives me, to wish you to appear to the world as 
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unsullied in conduct as I know you to be in heart. If I took 
you from your father's roof, Nell, what construction do you 
think the world would put upon the act— Especially, unprepared 
as 1 am at present to make you my wife 1 Why, though you 
should be as pure as I would have my wife be, yet people 
would think and speak so harshly of you ever after, that though 
marriage might patch up your honor, still it could never make it 
sound again. Wherever you went you would feel this sus- 
picion of your conduct ; women by their avoidance of you, and 
whisperings apait from you, would be sure to show you that 
I hey thought you unfit even to mix with them, and men, by 
their ribald jokes, would let you know what little respect they 
had for your virtue. Your father, Nelly, might after a time 
forgive you for flying his house with me, but the world — ^never ! 
Depend upon it the finger of scorn would be pointed at you to 
your dying day, and even after that your children would inherit 
their mother's sullied reputation." 

**And the world's scorn — hard as it might be, Walter!" 
answered the girl, but in a gentler tone, " would not be so hard 
as my father's to bear with. If, as you say, it would move me 
to hear strangers whisper cruel and false things about me, must 
it not cut me to the heart to hear my own father, day after day, 
shout them out, so that the whole house, may hear them, and 
the more believe them to be true, because it was a father and 
not a stranger that spoke them. Oh, Walter ! Walter ! I can 
not and toill not submit to it any longer." 

** Well, I dare say it is hard — ay, very hard ! to bear with, 
dear girl," replied the youth, kindly, " especially when your 
father says such things before me." 

The tears started to Nelly's eyes as Walter pressed her hand, 
;md her head sank on his shoulder as she said, " Yes, Walter, 
*kat^s what hurts me more than all." 

** I know it does ! I know it does, Nell ! even though you 
are sure I do not heed his words," and he kissed the hand he 
held. " But you should remember, dear one," he continued, as 
lie placed her gently in a chair, " how often you yourself have 
pleaded his cause to me, and told me how good and kind he was 
once to you, and how sadly his illness has altered him 1" 

** Yes, yes, Walter ! he only says it when the sufferings of his 
body so madden him that he doesn't know what he says," an- 
swered the girl, looking up in his face. ** And then, too, he 
grows 80 spiteful that he tiies to find out where he can wound 
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me most, and nothing is too bad or bitter for him to say of me ; 
and though I strive to keep down my spirit, and pray for strength 
to bear it all without an answer, still, at last, fiom the continual 
goading, I grow almost as irritable as my father, and my temper 
makes me forget how ill he is, and assures me he might think 
and speak otherwise if he chose, even though, at the time, I have 
lost all command over myself, and hardly know what I think or 
say." 

"That's right!" replied Walter. "And now that you are 
calm, Nell, do you want to leave him ?" 

" No ! God forbid ! God forbid !" she answered, as she lifted 
up her eyes. " If you were always at my side, dear Walter, to 
counsel me as you have to-day, I should never even think of 
doing so." 

And we will be always together soon, dear one," said Wal- 
ter. " I know you must have a hard lime of it with the old 
man ; for, though I had seen some little, and you had told me a 
great deal more, of his ways, still, I felt my blood boil, this 
moraing, as I heard him call me the names he did, for I knew 
that he, at least, believed what he said of me, and, in his heart, 
really thought me the imp'ostor and scoundrel he said I was." 

But the girl, now calmed, began to plead for her father, and 
she answered, as she laid her hand on Walter's arm, " But you 
know you yourself told him he might call you what he pleased, 
if Hugh" — but she stopped, as she remembered her brother's 
broken faith. 

Directly the sailor heard his old schoolfellow's name, he knit 
his brow, as if some sudden thought had flashed upon him, and 
as he stared vacantly in Nelly's face, he said, half musing, 
" Why was Hugh not here to keep his word % How is it he 
doesn't live here, instead of a strange lad being in his place, 
Nell ]" he cried, slapping his hands violently together, as the 
ti-uth burst upon his mind. ** Your brother is with my father 
and mother, passing himself off for me." 

The girl thought of the youth that had come to the house as 
Walter Farquhar, to ask after her father's health, and how 
strange his manner had been to her, and how he'd wept over 
the old man. So, knowing Dando to be no brother of hei-s, she 
saw at once that the sailor's suspicions were true, though she 
stammered out, " No, no, Walter ! you must be mistaken !" 

"Mistaken!" cried the sailor; "what made him shun me 
when he first saw me % Why wouldn't he come on with me 
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here, as I wanted hira 1 What made him, too, purposely keep 
away this morning, when I told him of our love, Nelly, and how 
he could not only make his father friendly to it, but clear his old 
schoolfellow from the taint that had been put upon him ] But 
ril seek him out, and if it prove true, though he's your own 
brother, Nell — woe betide him ! woe betide him !" and the sailor 
shook his fist in the air. 

" Walter ! Walter ! what would you do to him ]" screamed 
Nelly. 

" Do !" replied the sailor, fiercely. " Why, I'll drag hira 
through the streets to the old man's feet, and there make him 
confess the lie and cheat he has been guilty of, and that I am 
what I called myself, and that he is the impostor and the scoun- 
drel your father called me. And, this done. Til fling hira from 
me, as a man would kick an adder from his path." 

"Walter! for my sake, do not say so!" again screamed 
Nelly. " It can not be true !" 

** That I'll see this very day !" he answered, as he struck the 
air with his fist. " Whereabouts do my father and mother live, 
Nelly r^ 

The girl looked trembling at him, but made no answer. 

•* I command you by the love you bear me, Nelly,^o tell me 
whereabouts my father and mother live ]" he asked a second 
time. 

** No, Walter, I will not!" answered the girl, firmly. " You 
told me a little while •ago to wait till I was calm ; do you the 
same now. Come to-morrow, and I will tell you." 

" I can not and will not rest till then !" he replied, impatiently. 
** Once more, Nelly, will you give it me V 

" No, Walter, I will not .'" she again answered, resolutely. 

" Then I must go up-staii-s and demand it of your father," he 
said, and moved toward the door ; " for have it I will of some 
one, before I sleep to-night." 

But the girl, seeing him about to carry out his threat, ran be- 
fore him, and, placing hereelf before the door, held up her hands 
imploringly to him, as she said, " Oh, Walter ! dear Walter ! do 
not, for my sake— c^ not. Another scene like the one this 
morning might be the death of my father, Walter." 

The sailor was too intent upon his purpose to be staid by 
Nelly at the door. So, putting her on one side as gently as he 
could, he left the room, and marched toward the stairs. But 
scarcely had he set his foot upon them, than he stopped sud- 
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denly, and tuniing round to the girl, who still clung to him, and 
implored him to desist, he said, '* Well, perhaps it might be the 
death of the old man !'' and, without another word, turned round 
and left the house. 

After he had closed the street door, he stood for a moment 
on the step, thinking where he had better go to first, doubting 
whether it would be better to seek out Vyse, or go back to Im- 
pey ; and as the sailor decided within himself to return to the 
lawyer, and force him by some outrage to give him into custody, 
so that the whole affair might be exposed, his eye fell upon a 
boy who stood lolling against the railings on the opposite side 
of the way — now looking up to the drawing-room windows, and 
now watching him. 

It was Dando, who, afraid to enter, had been waiting outside 
the house for the last hour. As he saw the sailor eyeing him, 
the boy began to fear, from his uniform, and the buttons on his 
coat, that Walter was some officer of justice old Burgoyne had 
sent for to have him apprehended ; so turning round, he ran off 
as hard as he could tear. 

Walter no sooner saw this, than he felt convinced, from all 
Nelly had told him, that it was the lad who was passing himself 
off as her brother, and immediately gave chase. 

Dando ran as rapidly as he could till he reached the Strand, 
and then looked round to see if he was pursued. But Walter 
was close upon him. So the boy, still pursued, darted on 
through the crowd, making for the vaults which run under the 
Adelphi to the water's edge, satisfied, if he could only get there, 
that the utter darkness of the place would prevent his being taken. 

He was already half-way down one of the lanes leading to 
the place, when a huge coal- wagon, drawn by a long line of 
ten horses, emerged from the black mouth of the tunnel. It 
was impossible to proceed onward, for the wheels were close 
against the side of the vault. Thinking he might still have time 
to reach the Strand again, Dando turned back, and at the top 
of the lane ran into the arms of his pursuer. 

Walter instantly seized him by the collar, and both stood still 
for a moment, gasping for breath. As soon as he could, Dando, 
with an effort, screwed his face up as if weeping bitterly, and 
began sniveling and wiping his eyes with his cuff. 

** Please, sir, I worn't a doing nuffen," he at last whined out. 
" I never said I was the old un*s son, sir ! I wish my arm may 
never come straight, if it worn't that there wicked old Wyse as 
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first put me up to the move — indeed it was, sir ! I give you my 
word it was, sir! you only go an' ax him, sir, that's all !" Then 
suddenly leaving off crying, and looking up at the sailor, he 
said, " What do you think they'll do to me, sir V 

" Now, ril tell you what, youngster," answered Walter, in- 
tent only upon finding and punishing Hugh, *' if you'll show 
me the way to Mr. Farquhai-'s I'll let you go again when we 
get there, and give you a shilling into the bargain ; and if you 
don't, I'll give you such a rope's-ending, that you shall remem- 
ber all your life." 

The London boy. however, had no belief in the promise of a 
free pardon and a shilling, from a party who had chased him so 
sharply as he had, and thinking that the best way would be to 
profess extreme ignorance of every thing and every body, an- 
swered, " Please, sir, I don't know where the gen'elman's a 
stoppen' on. What's the name on the party, sir V* 

** Farquhar !" shouted Walter, shaking the boy till his hat fell 
off and bis hair fiew about like a twirled mop ; " and if you 
don't take me there directly, you young vagabond, I'll walk 
you off to the station-house — I will." 

"Oh, please don't, sir!" cried the "young monkey." "I 
knows the Farquhars worry well— only you shakes a body as 
wiolently as a donkey's trot, sir. Do you know whether old 
Wyse is took yet, please sir ?" 

But Walter, without answering him, called a cab, and after 
he had placed Dando safe inside, and seated himself by his 
side,^ he told the boy to direct the coachman where he was to 
go to. 

" The Pawillyun, Brighton !" shouted the impudent Dando, 
as loud as he could, leaning out of the window, and almost for- 
getting his fears in his delight at the prospect of having a long 
ride. But Walter pulled him back, and again shook him with 
both hands. 

" Ob, don't I please sir, don't 1" cried the lad ; " I've had milk 
for breakfast, and you're a churain' on it, sir." 

" Well, then, tell the driver right, you young scoundrel !" 
cried^ Walter, furiously ; then calling the coacbman, he added, 
" Now, tell him, sir, this minute !" 

" Werry good, sir," answered the boy. Then turning to tlie 
man, he said, with a wink, ** Well, then, jai-vey, you must go 
down this here road," and he pointed down the Strand, toward 
St. Paul's, " and when you comes to the bend on it, take your 
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fust to the left, then your heighth to the right, and then your 
fourth to your left agin — then go on till you comes to the * Little 
Dustpan/ when turn off right hopposight the * Little Snuff-box,' 
and there you will see a blind h alley a staren' you in the face, 
vhich is no thoroughfare, and vhere you must pull up." 

The driver smiled, and touched his hat, and drove off, not a 
little delighted with the long fare he had got. 



CHAPTER XV. 

As soon as Walter had quitted the house, Nelly ascended 
the staii*s, and remained listening at the door of her father's 
room. All was quiet within — so quiet, that she hardly dared 
to turn the handle. At last she opened the door, wide enough 
to look in. ' 

He was asleep in his chair. Creeping up to him on tip-toe, 
she stood for a moment gazing at him. And as the old man 
lay slumbering there, the sleep looked so much like the sleep of 
death, that she thought of the little time he had to be witli 
her, and upbraided herself bitterly to think she could not bear 
with him till then. And she knelt down at his feet, and raising 
his thin veiny hand she kissed it, while she prayed inwardly to 
be forgiven. 

The kiss roused the sick father from his slumbers, and as he 
looked up and saw the girl, that he had cursed, kneeling before 
him, he laid his two hands upon her head, and said, as the tears 
started to his eyes, 

" Bless you ! bless you 1 for not having gone from me, my 
child ! and bless him for not having taken you T' 



CHAPTER XVL 

The cab, with Walter and Dando inside, drove on for a 
good hour and more. It was off the London stones, and had 
passed one turnpike, and the houses began to be more strag- 
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gling (as the ground grew less and less valuable), and had little 
square patches of gardens in front of them. It was already 
^lose upon the land of market-gardeners, and acres of cabbages 
might be seen in the flat fields that flanked eithei* side of the 
road, when the cabman pulled up at the long horse-trough in 
front of a large tavern, which had a verandah and tables out- 
side the first floor windows, and a showy portrait of Prince 
Albeit, swinging over the middle of the road. 

The cabman wished to know " if the gen'elman was a goin' 
much furder V* Walter turned to Dando for an answer. 

The boy put his head on one side, and, scratching it, said, as 
he looked at Walter out of the comer of his eyes, "Well, do 
you know, sir, I think the jarvey's been and passed it, a good 
half hour agone." 

" Then why the deuce didn't you tell the man to stop, you 
young lubber you V* cned the sailor, angrily. 

" Oh, please sir, I didn't like to take such a liberty in an- 
other gen'elman's cabriholay," replied Dando, pulling a long, 
modest face. 

Walter was determined not to lose his temper, so he quietly 
answered, **"Very well, then, we must go back, I suppose, cab^ 
man ; and mind, you'd better keep a sharp look-out this time, 
younker, that's all. Now, tell the man whereabouts he's to 
pull-up." 

Dando looked up hard into the clouds as if in intense thought, 
while he was endeavoring to poke a long itraw.up the collar 
of Walter's coat. All of a sudden-^to turn the subject — ^he 
pointed to the sky and shouted out, " Bal-loan ! \i?i\'lo(m ! oh I 
please, sir, there's Green in his b'loon ! Only look at him a 
chucken' out the sand." - 

" Where ! where !" cri'ed the sailor, quite taken off" his guard, 
and jumping out of tB#cab in his anxiety to see the "sight" — 
though, of course, there was no sight to be seen. 

" Ob, there he goes !" answered the London boy, pointing 
bolt up with his finger, "right among them clouds. Can't I 
see him jolly now just ! If he ain't slap into the middle of that 
there mare's tail !" 

" I can't perceive any thing," replied Walter, staring directly 
above him, and holding his hands over his eyes, which were 
watering with the excess of light. " Do you see it, coac^-;' 
man 1" he asked of the man, who was star-gazing as hard' as 
he himself was. 
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•* Let me put you, sir !" ciied Dando, immediately running 
behind the sailor, and twisting his head round directly facing 
the sun. " Yonder's the Hairynut. There ! right between 
them chimley-pots. Look slap over that there popular tree, 
sir, and then you'll be sure to have Green in your eye." And 
having moved Walter's head in the direction pointed out, and 
made sure that he was wholly absorbed in discovering the im- 
aginary balloon, Dando turned round and took to his heels, for 
he still felt satisfied the sailor was an officer of justice, and 
after what Isaacs had told him, he had no wish to remain in 
his company. 

But Walter, tired of trying to discover the " invisible Green," 
and half suspecting the boy was playing off some trick upon 
him, looked round just in time to see Dando turn down one of 
the neighboring lanes. In an instant he was after him, and 
soon had him once more safe in his gi*asp. The sailor, how* 
ever, began to find it was useless attempting to force the boy 
to do as he wished, so he took hold of Dando's arm and put it 
in his, saying to the lad, who drew back in fear, " There, you 
needn't be frightened, I'm not going to hit you. You come 
back quietly with me and have something to eat. I suppose 
you can manage a cake or two now, can't you 1" 

" Can't I just!" answered the boy, quite himself again, with 
the vision of the treat before him. ** Ain't my happetite up, 
that's all ! Nuflfen has passed these lips the whole of this here 
blessed day, .but two pen'orth o' gingerbread — unless I men- 
tions a ha'p'orth o' Halbett rock, a kipple o' happles, half-a- 
pint o' nuts, and a glass o' curds and vey." 

When they were in the public-house parlor, Walter rang the 
brass bell-pull, while Dando took a clean pipe from the japan- 
ned tin-tray, and lifting up his nose with his finger and thumb, 
began pretending to shave himself with the pipe, in the bright 
beeswax-and-beer-polished tables. But soon tired of this, he, 
the next moment, commenced playing " Behold how brightly, 
brightly breaks the morning," with the knuckles of both his 
hands on his chin, until the fl aunty barmaid entered. 

As the girl stood rubbing her mittened hands together, in the 
hope of making them a shade less red than they were, she sim- 
pered out, " What is your pleasure, gents 1" ^ 

" There, you order what you like, young 'un !" said Walter, 
turning to Dando, and trying in every way to make friends ¥dth 
him. 
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** WeiTy good !" answered Daudo, as he for a moment looked 
up from the patent brass tobacco box, he was attempting to 
open by poking a pipe-light down the slit for the halfpence. 
** Got any pickled whilks, Mary 1*' 

" My name ain't Mary, as it happens, young man," tartly an- 
swered the damsel, shaking the cherry -colored streamers to her 
cap. 

*' Then it ought to be," gallantly replied Dando, " for the last 
pretty girl as I seed was a Mary, and the weiTy pictur* o' you, 
my dear !" 

" Dear, indeed !" answered the young lady, who delighted in 
a small flirtation with the " parlor," though she objected to make 
her appearance in the tap-room. " Dear ! Pm sure I never cost 
you nothink." 

" Well, have you got any pickled whilks, ducky 1" again 
asked Dando, winking to Walter, who was half laughing. 

" Whilks, indeed !" the lady replied, shaking her corkscrew 
ringlets, as she thrust her fingers into the big watch-pockets of 
her blue satin apron — which had evidently been made out of 
one of the landlord's old Sunday cravats. ** We don't keep no 
sitch things here, sir ! But," she added, affectedly, " we had a 
remarkable nice beefsteak pudden' for dinner in the bar-parlor 
to-day, though I'm afeard it hain't hexactly cold jist yet." 

" Ah ! that's the ticket my own bluebell, my pretty bluebell!" 
replied the boy, thrusting out his tongue and drawing in his 
breath in ecstasy at the pfospect of the feast. " And while that 
there pudden' is a getten' ready, jist bring us some o' your prime 
helder corjal and sweet biskits, lovey." 

" Certingly," answered the lady, with a smart bob of her ex- 
tensive bustle. 

While Dando munched the biscuits, Walter, wishing to in- 
gi'atiate himself still further with the lad, joked with him, and 
told him he had no need to be afraid of him, and then giving 
him a shilling, he said, " My name's Walter Farquhar, and all 
I want is for you to take me to the house where my father and 
mother are staying, and then I'll give you half-a-crown more, 
my youngster, and let you go directly." 

But Dando, when he heard who his companion really was, 
though he no longer felt afraid of him as an officer of justice, 
still was no more inclined than before to take him on to the de- 
sired place. For the boy saw at once that, for his own safety, 
he must keep Walter away from his parents as long as he could. 
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So he promised to tell the cabman the proper address this time, 
while he secretly determined in his own mind to give his com- 
panion the slip somehow or other. 

At last Dando had lighted his Pickwick cigar, and he and the 
sailor were in the cab again, and the diiver — the end of whose 
nose had by this time been changed by the refreshment he had 
taken, from a deep blue to a bright red — stood at the door with 
his hand to his hat and a broad giin on his lips, waiting for his 
directions from the boy, who had evidently taken his fancy 
mightily. 

" Now then, old Twenty-capes," at last said Dando, after he 
had placed his dirty bluchers on the seat opposite. " Do you 
know Hyde Park Cross, close agin Charing Corner 1" 

The man shook his head, and smiling, showed his teeth — as 
yellow as if the set had been cut out of yellow soap. 

"Ah! that's werry lucky for you, old Hay-bands, 'cos we 
don't want to go there, you see," replied Daiido, puffing the 
smoke suddenly out of the corner of his mouth right into the 
man's eyes. When Walter reprimanded him for it, he merely 
answered — " Oh ! please, sir, I know a boy as can make the 
smoke come out of his ears." 

" You don't say so ! but do tell the man where he's to set us 
down, there's a good fellow," answered Walter, coaxingly. 

** Drive to Pimlicoville, and drop us down at Piccadilly 
Square, old Himposition," said Dando, knocking the ash of his 
cigar on to the sailor's trowsers. 

The cabman winked in answer, and drove on until they had 
reached Apsley House, when Dando pulled the check-string — 
hard enough to wrench off the driver's thumb— and pointing to 
the residence of F. M. the Duke of Wellington, told Walter 
" that there hotel was the house where his governor was a 
lodgin' on." 

Then jumping out before the sailor, the " young monkey" 
ran to the gates, and seizing the huge knocker, gave a rat-tat- 
tat-a-tat, loud enough for a powder-headed and silk-stockinged 
footman. Hurrying back again to the cab, he told the anxious 
Walter that " his father and mother hung out in the second floor 
back." 

Both the gates were thrown wide open by the stout porter — 
who evidently expected nothing short of a carriage with two 
footmen at the back of it — and Walter, having whispered to the 
cabman not to let the boy out of his sight, rushed forward, and 
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said liun-ietlly, " Mr. and Mra. Farquhar are lodging here, I be- 
lieve." But no sooner had the question passed his lips, than 
without one word in reply, both the gates were instantly flung 
back again with such vigor of indignation, that they nearly 
knocked the sailor into the road. Boiling with passion at such 
treatnnent from " a pampered menial," Walter again thundered 
at the gate. Instantly the little square wicket was opened, and 
as the sailor looked through the wire bars, he saw a large mouth 
and a double chin wabbling away behind them, as it said, " Hif 
you hain't hoflf this hinstant, young man, hi'll give you hin 
charge." 

The crowd that had now collected round the gates, informed 
Walter, to his horror, of his mistake. 

The sailor, though ready to wreak his vengeance on the boy, 
was still afraid to offend him lest he should stubbornly refuse to 
give him the true address of his father. So he returned to the 
cab and pretended to take the tiick all in good pait, and to 
laugh at the " good joke" Dando had played off upon him. At 
last he began coaxing him — ^he told him how long it was since 
he had seen his father and mother, and promised all sorts 
of rewards to the boy, if he put him in the way of meeting 
them. 

Dando saw that his companion was intent upon finding out 
the Farquhars' residence, and that he would have great diffi- 
culty " in giving him the slip." So he thought to himself for a 
moment how he Could possibly nmnage it, and at last he burst 
out crying, saying, ** I'm sure I'd tell you directly, sir, if I only 
know'd where they was a stayin' on — boo-oo ! I never was at 
the house you see, but I heer'd old Half-a-liver, you know, say 
it was somewhere about here, only where it was I can't call to 
mind just now, you see — you've fluiried a cove so, you have — 
boo-oo-oo." Then suddenly leaving off crying, he looked up 
and said, as another tiick flashed across his mind, " But I thinks 
we can hear on 'em at the 'Logical Gardens, Regency Park." 

"Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park!" exclaimed Walter, 
suspicious of another hoax, and looking intently at the boy, who 
stared as hard at him. 

" Yes, the 'Logical Gardens, please, sir !" replied Dando^ 
sticking to the place — ^for he knew the quarter well, having often 
held horses there on Sundafys. " Old Farquhar, I heerd tell, 
bco.ttght over with him some curious hanimal as he's werry fond 
on— -eiliker 9 pet snake, qt a sacred bull, or a fancy helephaut— 
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and he's been and put it there to board and lodge with the 
kimpany." 

This sounded quite peculiar enough to Walter to look true, 
so he patted the lad on the head, and told the cabman to drive 
as hard as he could to the gardens. 

Once there, and the admission money paid, Dando led the 
credulous Walter through the gardens, ynder the tunnel to the 
^lenagerie on the other side of the road. Pretending to be 
looking about for some particular keeper, he seduced Walter 
on to the patent iron round-about gate, which Dando well 
knew would only turn one way, and was arranged so as to let 
visitors out of^ but not into^ the gardens. 

The " young monkey" having got the artless sailor thus far, 
said, with a look of great simplicity, ** I can't see the keeper I 
wants, any where, sir ; I think we had better ax over at the 
lodge arter him, 'cos I knows he can tell us all about your 
guv'nor directly." 

" Very well," said Walter, standing still for the boy to lead 
the way. 

"Harter you, please, sir; hage afore honesty," answered 
Dando, pulling his head into a bow by means of his front hair. 
" Through this here gate, please, sir," he continued, turning the 
tall iron turnstile for Walter to pass through the cage-like outlet. 

And when the sailor had done so, he stood in the road waiting 
for Dando to follow him. Finding, however, that tlie " young 
monkey remained on the other side, he said, impatiently, ** Well, 
come along ! come along !" But tiie boy only leaned his fore- 
head against the rails, and answered, '* No, I thankee, old Stick- 
in-the-mud, I likes this side o' the 'edge the best — it's so worry 
safe, you see." 

Walter, suspicious of another trick, tried to get back through 
the gate again, and pushed and pushed at the iron twirl-about, 
but all in vain, while the lad, with a half-leer, said, "It ain't no 
use a shoven' at this here gate, old Buttons. You won't get it 
back agin, no more nor a suvi*an from Joseph Hady. Her Ma- 
jesty's guv her letters patent for this here dodge." 

" If you don't come through, you young scamp, I'll half mur- 
der you, I will !" roared Walter. 

" Ah, that's werry kind on you to say as much," replied Dan- 
do, quietly. " You couldn't step in here and do it, could you, 
please, sir? Don't stand on no ceremony, I begs on you, old 
cock." 
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" Ah, youVe done me, you young scoundrel!" returaed Wal- 
ter, "but ril have you yet;" and ininniiig across the roiad, he 
dashed through the gates on the other side of the way, and rush- 
ing past the lodges, scampered dowu the broad path by which 
they had entered. 

Dando no sooner saw the coast clear, than he passed through 
the gate, and taking to his heels, was soon safe at " Mother 
Red Cap's," in Camden Town, waiting for the next 'buss to 
take him home. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

No sooner had the " young monkey" reached home, than 
afraid to face either Nelly or the major, he sneaked into the 
parlor. After he had whiled away two minutes in twisting 
himself round and round on the music stool, and another min- 
ute or so in endeavoring to play the piano with his heels, he be- 
gan to find the time hang heavily on his hands, and had the na- 
tive servant into the room to see whether he could make mat- 
ters more lively by torturing him. 

As soon as the poor fellow had finished salaaming the 
" young monkey" — who sat enthroned in the large chintz-cov- 
ered easy-chair — he drew himself straight up, and said with a 
smile, '* How you do, sare 1 I come behold your harnarable 
face. I, Ramjan Khan, makee prarper compliments, Sahib." 

" And lay it on pretty thick too, old Raspberry Jam Can. — 
Now why can't you call yourself Muster Raspbeny Jam Pot, 
like a gen'elman ]" replied Dando. " Here, come and fan us, 
old Hasphalte Pavement, with one of these here," he added, 
pointing to one of the fire screens which stood on each side of 
the stove, like the banners to two invisible mutes. 

The native advanced, salaaming at eveiy third step to the 
urchin. At last, while in the act of making his bow of profound- 
est reverence, Dando— with a quick eye for the niceties of leap- 
frog — observed the tempting " back" the Indian presented, as 
his head nearly touched the carpet, and crying, " Stop like that 
there, old Midnight," leaped from his chair, and jumped right 
over the man's head, shouting out while in the air, " Tuck in 
your tuppenny, stupid !" 
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As the bewildered native rose and adjusted his turban, which 
had been nearly knocked off, he said, ** Dontee make bobbery, 
Sahib. I look upon your excellency as my father." 

" Werry good," answered Dando, " then if that there kick 
puts you in mind o* your father, may be this here punch o' the 
head*ll give you a wivid recollection of your mother," and the 
lad threw the arm-chair cushion right into the native's face. 
Then, before the man could recover from his surprise, the 
" young monkey" seized one of the bolsters from the sofa, and 
went prancing like a horse sideways toward the black, say- 
ing, as he rushed full charge at him with it, "And p'rhaps 
this here poke in the bread-basket'll send you slap into the 
buzzum of your family;" and as the poor fellow gasped for 
breath against the wall, and rubbed his stomach, Dando asked, 
** How d'ye like that there. Muster Hinjin Hink 1" 

But the native, civil to the last, smiled obsequiously as he 
strove to fetch his breath, and at length stammered out, " Master 
plenty clever man, but makee too much knock. Little knock I 
like — not too much knock, Sahib." 

" Well, then, you throw a flip-flap, and PU let you hoff," old 
Warren-thiity-the-Strand," said the "young monkey," ginn- 
ning. 

The man again salaamed, and answered, " I no understand, 
Sahib. Major he empeloy me, *co8 I too much clever. Master 
tell flip-flap. I know plenty many things, not know flip-flap." 

** What ! d*ye mean to tell me, you mahogany Himpostor," 
cried Dando, indignantly, " that you can't throw yerself head 
over heels forty times running without stirring from the place V* 

"Yes, sar ! d at all same what I say," answered the native, 
with a look of pibfound respect. 

" Then it's all Walker, the tuppenny postman, and that's 
what hi say," continued the " young monkey." " Oh ! for to go 
for to tell a cove sich a bouncer, when you knows that where 
you comes from you're hall on you a pack of Hingy-rubber 
Iticredibles, with a universal jint to hevery limb in your bodies. 
Why, there haint* a fam'ly on you, but what, when you goes 
hout a walkin', you does it huysted hup on each other's shoul- 
ders — four sons and a father high — wus nor the Bedgown Harabs. 
Yes, there you goes a swellin' it along on a Sunday, with the 
governor underneath, and all the boys piled up one atop of 
another over his head, and the young 'un at the top o' hall a 
holdin' out the babbies, one in each hand. Come now, Rasp* 
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berry Jam Pot, Esquire, you huyst us up, and I'll stand on 
your head, all the same as if I was * a man and your brother,' 
as we says at Hexeter 'All. Come, look alive !" the boy add- 
ed, as the man stood against the wall like a statue. 

But the abject native, with another salaam, only answered, 
" What for lookee alive ? Master tell make flip-flap ! What 
use make flip-flap ? Flip-flap make fall. Master make very 
good noise. Major tell go away !" 

** Come, drop that gibberish," replied Dando, flipping him 
with the end of his handkerchief. ** There's a flip without any 
flap for you. But Pm not a goin' to let you off* so heasy, my 
blackbird. If you can't come the Bedgown Harab touch, I 
suppose your edication ain't been so neglected, but what you 
can chuck the balls about like Rummy Sammy, or Puckins's 
steam gun ! So down you goes, cross-legged, like a tailor," he 
continued, forcing the unresisting man on to the cai*pet. Then 
taking from the grate the two brass balls that ornamented the 
hobs, he gave them to the smiling native, and insisted on his 
" chucking them about." 

But the man only held the balls one in each hand, and shook 
his handsome head, and laughed with an almost childish sim- 
plicity. Dando, however, insisted on the performance, and seiz- 
ing the poker and tongs, leaped up into the easy-chair, and 
seating himself nght on the top of the back, so that his feet 
rested on the two arms, instantly began pretending to play the 
fiddle, while he shouted out, " Stiike up, you catgut scrapers ! 
Chuck the balls about, Blackee ! Now then, on we goes agin ! 
Over your head, under your harm, round your neck, through 
your legs, and keep the pot a bilen'." 

Still the native only smiled, as he held the bright brass balls 
poised in -his brown hands, and again the cowed man shook his 
handsome head, as he looked up imploiingly at his boyish ty- 
rant. 

At last, Dando — -tired of " stirring him tip with a long pole," 
as he called it, which consisted in dirtying his white dress with 
the black poker, and shouting out all the time, " Go it, you crip- 
ple" — leaped down from the chair, and commenced a wild 
dance round the poor native, who still held the two balls poised in 
his hands — all the time beating the poker and tongs together in 
the man*ow-bone and cleaver style, until the Indian, jumping 
up, entreated him to desist, crying, " Master make too much 
var gQod ooiae. The Major Doory up-i-stair plenty sick, and 
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make slumber. That time he make wake he tell Ramjan Khan, 
*^'5, o turn, sawdrJ* " 

However, Dando took no further notice of the Indian's ap- 
peal, than pinching the calf of his leg with the tongs until the 
poor fellow danced again. Suddenly, as a new thought struck 
him, the " young monkey" upset the ann-chair so that its back 
was on the ground, and having unhooked the bell-pulls, har* 
nessed the black with them to his imitation sledge. Then put- 
ting his hand to the corner of his mouth, he blew an imaginary 
horn, as he made the man drag him round and round the room, 
until Nelly, attracted by the noise, thrust her head in at the 
door, but, seeing who was there, quickly closed it again. 

Luckily for the native, Dando grew alarmed, and jumping 
&om his chaiiot, listened at the door until the coast was clear, 
when he made the best of his way up-stairs, and locked himself 
in his bed-room. 

Ramjan, when he had unharnessed himself from the bell- 
ropes — afraid lest the major might rebuke him, in his usual not 
very mild terms, for the noise — sat down to write an explana- 
tory letter. It was one of those curious Anglo-Indian epistles, 
which always consist of the grandest words and finest compli- 
ments the natives are acquainted with, and began as fol- 
lows : — 

" Fatherly Sir, — Greatly laboring for fearful apprehension, I 
take liberty of coming to you in letter, and submissively beg to 
prostrate these few degenerate and humiliating lines at your 
honor's most philanthropic feet, and of throwing my most un- 
fortunate melancholy at your charitable arms with bended 
knees. If I make not small obliteration, your honor's humane 
and generous goodness will dictate condemnation against my 
most lamentable cjise. Most Fatherly Sir ! there is none any 
people (effective of various denominations) than your miserable, 
and most admirable petitioner, what have no other benefactor, 
nor no other protector, than the sensible benignity of your ex- 
cellency's reverence. With infinite humility, and humble sub- 
mission, I humbly beg leave to remonstrate for the child-master, 
what, in my patriarchal duty, have sufFei^ed too much poke in 
his most respectful bread-basket, what was carried into produc- 
tion at your merciful and upright honor's most sublime parlor 
this very to-day, toward your most abject and contemptuous of 
slave, what is an act of justice — " 

At this point the letter was brought to a hasty conclusion, by 
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the sudden ringing of the invalid's bell, and the native putting 
aside his cuiious epistle, hastened up-stairs. 

As the man entered the darkened room, the major — who was 
lying on the sofa — said, as he rubbed his eyes, " Jhilmil uthao'* 

The native, in obedience to his master's orders, pulled up the 
blinds, and having done so, salaamed, and waited for further di- 
rections. 

" Where is your young master 1" continued the major, with- 
out even condescending to look at the man. 

" Up-i-stair, Sahib !" replied the Indian, with another salaam. 

** jfs se kaho yahan a, o," continued the major, bidding him 
tell the boy to come to him ; and as the black still stood at the 
door until he was ordered in plainer language to quit the room, 
the sick man added, ** Chale jdo ! rukhsat hai" (go away ! 
you have leave). 

The invalid bad been trying to take his evening's nap on the 
sofa, but his mind was so filled with the events that had taken 
place that morning, that he could get no rest for thinking of 
them ; and he turned them over and over again in his brain as 
he lay on the couch with his eyes shut. " There could be no 
truth in what the scoundrel sailor had said," the major thought 
to himself. " And yet he spoke so earnestly, one could hardly 
fancy a man could tell a lie so boldly. But, pshaw ! it was 
easy to see through the fellow's motive. If he could have made 
me" — the sick man went on — " believe the poor lad up-stairs to 
be an impostor, and have substituted an accomplice in his 
place, to bear him out in his falsehood, why, of course, the fel- 
low expected I should have handed over my girl to him with- 
out a murmur, and then he and his scoundrel friend would 
have shared my wealth between them. And, on the other side, 
what motive cotdd there be? Even supposing Vyse would 
have lent himself to any such trick, and had wished to palm oiF 
some false boy upon me," the major continued, ** didn't it stand 
to reason he would — for the mere reputation of his school — 
have chosen a well-educated lad at least, and not one like the 
poor child he handed over to me, who could scarcely speak two 
words of English properly. Besides, every thing tallied so ex- 
actly with this. Didn't the schoolmaster write to me out in In- 
dia," added the sick man, ** and tell me how backward my boy 
was, so that had the lad been clever, there might have been 
some cause for suspicion. Again," said the major to himself, 
as a fresh thought struck him, " the Farquhars have got their 
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son. I have seen bim with my own eyes. And did the boy 
look like one who would be party to such a wicked deceit? 
Further stiH, there is no getting over that letter the Farquhars 
themselves showed me when we were up at Nagpore together : 
and didn't it say Walter Farquhar was studying the law in Mr. 
Impey's office; and yet the scoundrel sailor wanted to make 
out that at that very time Walter Farquhar was at sea. Pooh ! 
the whole trick is as transparent as the air/' ciied the invalid, 
turning round on the sofa, and trying to dismiss the subject 
from his mind. 

But it was impossible to diive the question from his thoughts. 
" He had never known his girl, even as a child, make hei-self 
party to a falsehood, and he would not believe that now she 
was grown a woman she would lend herself to so base a one. 
Had he not always taught her that she was the daughter of a 
^ gentleman ^^ whose honor was dearer to him than his life] 
Had not his first lesson to her been that, to be the ^ladif he 
longed to see his girl, she must, above all things, be truthful] 
And could she now have so forgotten all his tutoiings, that she 
would give up father, brother — ay, and even her honor — for the 
sake of this man, whom she had known not yet half a year, and 
whom he had made the schoolmaster prove — in her very pres- 
ence — to be an impostor ] And yet was it not mere every-day 
nature after all ]" the soldier added, with a shake of the head. 
" A father prates and prates to his girl of honor for nineteen 
years, and at the twentieth, a big-whiskered vagabond steps in, 
and, with a squeeze of the hand, undoes all that it has taken a 
parent years to do. Ay ! a father builds up what he — poor 
dotard — imagines to be a tower of strength; he lays down pre- 
cept upon precept, and piles up maxim upon maxim, till the 
foitress seems based upon such a rock that no force or stratagem 
can prevail against it ; and yet, while in fancied secunty he 
slumbei-s after his good work, up starts some handsome, honey- 
tongued fellow, who, with a wave of the hand and a glance of 
his black eye, sweeps away the cobweb citadel, and tumbles 
the stronghold of glass to the ground. But still — no, no ! it 
could not be. He would have staked his life upon his Nelly. 
The boy must have been playing some cruel joke upon his sis- 
ter. However, he would see the lad, and try and gather some 
explanation from him. 

When Dando entered the room, he fully expected he was 
going to receive a sound lecture, previous to being handed over 
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to the police. So, as he turned the handle of the door, he drew 
a very long face, and kept himself in readiness to burst out cry- 
ing at the shortest notice. And he hung his head, and dragged 
one foot after another, as he played with his fingers, and — 
though the major told the boy several times to come to him 
— still he stood out in the middle of the room, and merely 
sniveled in answer. 

" Didn't you hear me speak to you, Hugh 1 I told you to 
come here," said the sick man, half angry, and yet speaking 
half kindly to the lad. 

Dando, when he heard the major still call him Hugh, felt 
confident that Nelly had not yet told her father what he had 
confessed in the morning. So hie gained courage, and, determ- 
ining to win the old man over to his side before the girl should 
speak to him on the subject, he advanced toward the sofa, and 
set himself down on the edge of it, close to the invalid, saying, 
in his most pathetic manner, " What is it, father dear ? can I do 
any think for you ]" and immediately afterward he added, as 
he looked at the major's rohe de chamhrey "Oh, my hi ! you'vo 
been and lost a button off your dressin' gownd." 

" My boy," continued the major, solemnly, and without notic- 
ing Dando's irrelevant remark, " you are the son of an officer 
and a gentleman, who has ever looked upon a lie as the meanest 
thing that a man can be guilty of, and it has always been my 
prayer that my child should have the courage at least to speak 
the truth under any circumstances. So I hope you will answer 
the question I am about to put to you truthfully." 

Dando felt convinced — from the major calling him so unmis- 
takably his son — that the above appeal could have no refer- 
ence to the subject he dreaded. So thinking what could be the 
meaning of it all, his thoughts wandered to a box of the invalid's 
gelatine lozenges he had taken off the drawing-room mantel- 
piece the day before, and he was just about to protest " he had 
seen the nigger eating on 'em," when the major continued, 
" Answer me now, Hugh ! Did you tell your sister yester- 
evening that you were not my son ]" and he looked at the boy 
steadfastly, as he waited for his answer. 

" Oh ! ain't that a jolly whopper, just !" answered Dando 
immediately, with as much indignation as he was master of, 
though, as Re said the words, he turned his head away, and pre- 
tended to be busily engaged with the tassel at the end of one of 
the sofa bolsters. 
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" But come, look me in the face, and tell me plainly, sir — did 
you or did you not say so V continued the major, raising him- 
self on his elbow, lo watch the lad's expression. 

The street boy, as bold as brass, immediately turned round, 
and fixing his eyes upon the major, said, " No, please, father 
dear, I'm sure I never did no silch thing." 

Old Burgoyne, who prided himself upon being " a bit of a 
physiognomist," and that he could read a person's thoughts in 
his face, no sooner saw that the boy didn't move so much as a 
muscle, than he felt more certain than ever that the whole affair 
was only another falsehood got up by ** that scoundrel sailor." 
Still his soldierly piide made him wish to find some excuse at 
least for Nelly's conduct. So he took the boy's hand, and ask- 
ed, " Now, are you certain you said nothing of the kind, Hugh 
— just to have a bit of fun with your sister — nothing that she 
might constnie into such an assertion ]" and as the boy hesi- 
tated, he added, " Now speak out, Hugh — like the son of a 
gentleman. Remember I shall only be angiy if I find you hide 
any thing from me." 

** Oh ! ah ! yes ! to be sure !" replied Dando, looking up at 
one of the fluffy clouds painted on the blue ceiling. " Now I 
recollect I did say I worn't exactly myself^ — meaning, you know, 
I worn't werry well — ^no more I wor, father dear, for I eat 
twopen'orth o' toffy, an^ a gieat big whopping sop in the pan 
right atop o' that, till I declare I wor stone blind with the bile 
agin, you see." 

" There, never mind that — never mind that !" interrupted the 
impatient and irritable major, ** but go on with your story." 

" Well, you know, Nelly fancied I meant I worn't her brother, 
BO up jumps her dander, you see," continued the " young mon- 
key," throwing out his arm to give proper emphasis to his speech 
** and she says to me, says she, * Oh ! you bad, bad, wicked boy, 
for to go for to say you hain't Hugh Burgoyne.' I couldn't 
make out what she wor at then, but now I sees it all. Oh ! 
ain't she so jolly green, father dear ]" he added, looking up in- 
nocently in the old man's face. 

" Ah ! I thought it would end in some foolish mistake like 
this," said the major, too willing to side with the boy he thought 
had been so cruelly neglected. "But didn't you tell your sister 
that you didn't mean any such thing V* 

"Oh, yes!" answered Dando directly; "but you see Nelly 
don't like me. She's had a spite agin me, you know, 'cos I 
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said you was a werry good father to us," he added, remember- 
ing the girl's own words, and artflilly tuiiiing them to his own 
purpose. " And so you is, father dear," he continued, in a ca- 
ressing tone, stroking the old man's cheek. **• I'm sure you al- 
ways gives me as much tin as I ws^its." Then breaking off) 
he added, " Oh ! didn't I see a plummy squirrel on a French 
cove's harm in Regent-street to-day ! Crikey ! if he hadn't a 
tail as long and round as a roly-poly pudden'. He'll crawl 
right up the sleeve o' your coat, and heat sugar out o' your 
mouth, upon my word he will." Then kneeling down on the 
floor, and putting his cheek next the old man's, he said, in his 
softest and most affectionate tone, '* Please, mayn't I buy the 
skuggy, father dear 1 He's only five bob, or the cove said he'd 
take a hold pair of trowsers ; and I'm sure them there five 
dozen o' nankeens o' yours up-stairs ain't no use to you now." 

" No, no, Hugh ! you should never think of such things," re- 
plied the major, not over pleased with the idea of the son of an 
officer and a gentleman wishing to sell his father's old clothes. 
Then drawing out his heavy purse, he gave the boy double the 
money he had asked for, and kissed him as he added, " There, 
go and buy your squirrel, and be happy, lad." 

Dando twisted the little golden piece over and over in his 
hand ; while looking at it he answered, " Oh, ain't you a jolly 
old guv'nor, that's all !" and went hopping fi*om one pattern of 
the carpet to the other, out of the room. 

When the artful boy had left, and the major, once more 
alone, began to chew the cud of what he had heard, he thought 
of how his daughter had been so fascinated by this ** scoundrel 
sailor," that the fellow had got her to hate her own brother, 
and had so turned the girl against her father, that she could 
not even bear to hear his son speak well of him. And again 
he felt convinced within himself that the fellow did it solely for 
the money he might get by the marriage. And the sick man 
cursed all his money, and wished he were a beggar for his 
daughter's sake. 

Then came the horrid thought, that when he was no more, 
the girl that he had reared to prize truth and honor above all 
things in this world, would be linked and bound for life to a 
vagabond impostor, who had cheated her out of her love ; and 
starting up suddenly with the thought, he cried in an agony, 
** But I'll be even with them yet ! I'll be even with them both, 
I will ! For if my girl, in defiance of all I've said, chooses to 
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take up with the scoundrel when I'm no longer here to raise 
my voice against the union, why, not one penny of mine shall 
he — or she — or child of theirs — ever lay finger on ; for the 
share of my money that should have gone to her and her babes 
shall go to a hospital instead !" and, fired with the thought, he 
rang the bell again and again, until the native entered the 
apartment. 

" Dawat Kalam Kdghaz lao^^* he cried, telling the man to 
bring ink, pen, and paper, and as the Indian salaamed his an- 
swer, he shouted out, "Joldijd, o" (go quickly). 

When the desk was brought, and the sei*vant had helped his 
weak master to totter to the table, the major gave tho man per- 
mission to leave the room, and sat down to make his will and 
disinherit his daughter. 

But as the solemn words, " This is tTie last Will and Testa- 
ment," rose to his mind, the sick man thought how nigh to 
death he was. And the old superstition crept over him, and 
he remembered the tales that had been told him of how men 
by making their wills had hastened their end. And Jiis love of 
life grew stronger as the prospect of death grew clearer, and 
falling back in his chair he dropped the pen from his hand, 
for to him the words seemed like the heading of his own death- 
warrant. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The wretched Vyse, ever since he had seen Walter Far- 
qubar at Impey's chambers, had felt so satisfied that each min- 
ute must now hasten the discovery of the " conspiracy,** that 
neither he nor his darling Annie had known one moment's rest 
in the day or a wink of sleep at night. All the way home 
fi:om his brother-in-law's office, on the morning of the fearful 
interview, he had fancied every policeman he saw was " after 
him,** and set to watch him until such time as a wari'ant should' 
be taken out for his apprehension. Even when he got into the 
Blackheath omnibus he was tortured by the same suspicious 
fears. For though he had seated himself at the extreme end 
of the vehicle, still there was a man near the door who ZDould 
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keep looking at him in a way be didn't half like, and whom — 
from the unnatural size of his boots — ^be felt convinced was a 
policeman in plain clothc^s. Indeed, when he came to think of 
It, he could almr>8t swear, from the peculiar cut and bushiness 
of* the fellow's whiskers, that he had seen tluit very face in the 
witness-box at the Old Bailey — and heard the recorder compli- 
ment the man as being one of the most active of the C division 
— on the very day he himself was waiting there to give his evi- 
dence against that scoundrel, with such an elegant address, who 
had called to know about putting all three of his sons to school 
with him, and had walked off with poor Annie's gold watch, 
and his silver-gilt toothpick-case. 

No sooner had the schoolmaster reached home and told his 
poppet of all that had occurred, than she grew as fiightened 
as he was, and the two together only served to increase each 
other's alarms. Far from venturing across the door-step again, 
Vyse, wouldn't even allow himself to go near the window, lest 
he should be seen, and indeed he begged and prayed of " his 
dearest life" to be allowed to take his meals in the linen-room. 
But the excellent housewife would not listen to such a thing 
for a moment, and declared that her Joseph must be mad to 
think of it. ** A nice thing, indeed," she said, "it would be, to 
have him spilling and slopping his nasty gravy and grease about 
the place, when he knew there were all those five-and-foity sets 
of bed-curtains she'd just had home from the wash, to say noth- 
ing of those beautiful clean white counterpanes all lying about 
the place." 

Nor could the schoolmaster bear to be left alone for a mo- 
ment ; so, if the duties of the house called " his Annie" down 
to the kitchen for an instant, " her Joseph" would be sure to 
sneak down after her, though each time, the good housewife 
begged to impress upon him, that the kitchen Was no place for 
him, and that, as she never thought of intruding into his school- 
room, she must beg of him not to come molly-coddling down- 
stairs. 

After he had passed one night without a wink of sleep, his 
feai's— from the very exhaustion of his frame — increased to such 
an extent, that, unable to rest, the doctor got his wife's per- 
mission to dispatch the boy down to Lyon's Inn, " immediately 
after he had cleaned the knives for dinner," with a letter to 
Impey, beseeching him to come to him immediately he reached 
his chambers. But as no Impey came by mid-day, the school- 
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master again begged his Annie to spare him the " paee/' for a 
couple of hours, and got her leave to send him ('* directly he 
had cleaned his plate, and rubbed the dining-tables down"), 
with another and more pressing letter to the lawyer, imploring 
him to come to his wretched brother-in-law, even if he cnarged 
him professionally for it. Then, as it grew dusk, and Still no 
Impey made his appearance, he once more solicited his '' dear 
old girl" to allow him to send the tiger to town once more. 
However, the lady insisted on the boy's laying his cloth for 
dinner before he went — though it was very provoking, and she 
didn't know bow on earth dinner was to be put off for an hour 
— and all she knew was, that tJuU silver side of the round of 
beef would be done to strings. But though the last letter was 
written even more imploringly than the two first, still the even- 
ing and the night passed, and still no brother-in-law came. 

Then Vyse felt assured that Impey had been given into ews- 
tody by young Farquhar — " or else how was it," he said, " that 
Sam hadn't been at his office all day longi" Eveiy little 
sound the schoolmaster heard during the night, he fancied to 
be some policeman coming in search of him. And he was 
afi*aid even to go to bed, lest he should not be able to escape 
when the officers came. In vain, in his bed-room, to while 
away the hours, did he try to read his favorite Ode of Horace, 
" In sui scBculi Itixuriam^'^ by the light of the rushlight, through 
the holes of the shade, for, unable to sit still for two minutes 
together, he threw the volume from him, and paced the room, 
wishing again and again that he had followed his wife's advice, 
and confessed it all at the veiy first — and longing for the day- 
light to come. 

But when daylight did come, instead of bringing him any re- 
lief it made the wretched schoolmaster worse, for he now saw 
that of course no policeman would have thought of coming to 
seize him in the night time, but would rather have waited till 
the morning, and now, as sure as his name was Vyse, they 
would call for him the very first thing. And he sat thinking of 
the noise the disclosures would make in the world, and how it 
would " look" when it all came out, and how the moral reputa- 
tion, which had been the darling object of his life, and which 
be had fagged and worked for nearly thirty years — ever since 
he had worn a white cravat — would be now all tossed into the 
dirt ; and how the mothers would open theu: eyes, and think of 
what a lucky escape ikdr boys had had ; and how his mak 
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all round the heath would chuckle and rub their hands as they 
read it all in the papers. And the schoolmaster trembled from 
head to foot, for he was the very type of the moral coward, and 
dreaded punishment, not for the punishment itself, but for the 
censure of the world which followed it. 

Vyse would not let his little wife go from his sight, and shut- 
ting himself up with her, in one of the back rooms, he gave 
orders that he was out to every one ; and that, if any one csdled, 
the servants were to remember he had gone down to the Nor- 
wich Festival. So his darling Annie, after breakfast, got her 
work-box, and commenced taking in the backs of her dear 
Joseph's waistcoats, which, with his continued worry of mind, 
had grown considerably too large for him. The wretched 
schoolmaster was trying to read "Dodd's Prison Thoughts," 
groaning over each sentence, as loud as a Welsh congregation, 
when Mrs, V., pulling her silk measure out from its little ivoiy 
castle, rose to take the exact size of his waist. As the learned 
preceptor stood with uplifted eyes, beating his fingers nervously 
on the table, while he drew a deep sigh, she unbuttoned his 
long black coat, and passed the measure round his body. 

But no sooner had ' she cuscertained his present dimensions, 
than she exclaimed, in a pitiful voice, " Oh, Joseph, Joseph ! this 
worry of mind is playing old goosebeiTy with your fine figure. 
Gracious me ! if you haven't fallen away five nails round the 
waist since I made those last flannel waistcoats for you. Why 
just look here, now,'' and the good soul held up one of her dear 
Joe's black cloth, gravy-stained vests; "less than a fortnight 
ago you were obliged to undo the four bottom buttons of this 
very waistcoat every day after dinner, and now I shall have to 
take out a large piece as big as my hand, all up the back, to 
make it fit you tighter than a dressing-gown." 

The schoolmaster groaned again, as he thought of the fearful 
havoc the affair was playing with him, when suddenly, a loud 
and continuous ringing at the garden gate, announced that some 
one, who stood upon no ceremony, wished to speak with Doc- 
tor Vyse, on immediate and particular business. 

Vyse went as pale as if his face had been whitewashed, and 
rushed with rapid strides to the door. But Annie immediately 
flew afl:er him, and seizing him by the skirts, held him back, as 
she asked " Oh, Joe, Joe ! what would you do ?" 
" " Let me hide in the garrets ! let me hide in the garrets !" 
cried Joe, in answer, as he struggled to get away. 
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"Are you mad ]" screamed the housewife, "when you know 
Mary's only just this moment finished washing down the stairs, 
and they're not yet dry." 

" Well, then down in the coal-cellar," continued the wretched 
pedagogue, dragging his little wife after him, till the stitches of 
his coat began to crack. 

"In the coal-cellar!" cried Mrs. V., in hoiTor, "after that 
poor cook has hearth-stoned her kitchen so beautifully as she 
has, and you would go treading the coals all about the place, 
you unfeeling man." 

" Well, then, any where, any where !" exclaimed the doctor, 
as, hearing the page coming along the passage, he broke from 
his dear Annie's grasp and rushed into the hall. Stopping the 
boy, who, key in hand, was hurrying toward the garden gate, 
he shook his forefinger at him, as he said, " Now, for goodness' 
sake, be sure and remember, I've gone to the Norwich Fes- 
tival," and darted into the cap-room, where, having bolted the 
door, he took down one of the boys' old caps that had been left 
behind, and forced it on his large bald head, in the vain hope 
of disguising himself 

Presently he heard the hall door open, and heavy footsteps 
enter the passage, and almost immediately afterward his wife 
tapped gently at the closet door, and said in a whisper, " Joe \ 
Joe ! dear ! you're wanted !" 

" U-u-u-u-gh," shuddered Vyse, as if he had a black draught 
under his nose. 

" Open the door, it's only Impey, love," continued Mrs. Vyse. 

" Thank heaven !" cried the overjoyed man, rushing from his 
hiding-place, with the cap still on. 

However, the schoolmaster met with a reception very different 
from the sympathy and consolation he had expected from the 
sharp practitioner. For the lawyer, though he would not con- 
fess as much to Vyse, was growing alarmed himself, and as his 
boldness was leaving him, it gave way to a techiness that wreaked 
itself upon the doctor, whom he called a woman and a big baby, 
for his fears, and abused for pestering him with no less than 
three letters yesterday, when he was busy wasting a whole day 
about the affair, just to save him and his school from ruin. 

The schoolmaster bore all quietly, and directly he could get 
a word in he asked, what he was dying to know, saying, " But 
for goodness' sake, Sam ! tell me how did you get rid of Walter 
Farquhar]" 
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" Why, I got rid of him like a man," answered the lawyer, 
with a sneer, '* and didn^t go begging and praying, and writing 
three letters to him, like the big baby tijat somebody I know is. 
But I tired him out, though the fellow stuck to me like a bum- 
bailiff — and what's more, I didn't give him his father's address, 
after all." 

The doctor rubbed his hands in glee, and complimented the 
little man upon his courage and presence of mind, vowing " he'd 
give the world for bis head a|id nerves, he would." 

" But wait a bit, old fellow, you needn't be quite so jolly 
over it," answered the lawyer, without a smile — ** I've got a 
nice little bitter pill for you to swallow before we've done." 

" Gracious ! what is it, Sam ]" replied Vyse, with a wry face, 
as he in vain tried to make up his mind to gulp it down like a 
man. 

Then Impey related to him hpw he'd been down to the docks 
at Black wall, to try and learn .when the *' Lady Macnaughten 
sailed again for India ; but, though he had treated some of the 
men who were discharging the cargo of the vessel, still he had 
been unable to get any positive information on the subject. 
Then he had gone to the Jerusalem Coffee-house, in the hopes 
of meeting with the captain. But being unsuccessful there 
top, he had even stepped on to the owners in Broad-street 
Buildings, and there he had learned it might be six and it 
might be nine months— or even a year — ^before the ahip sailed 
again, for it had to go into dock, and it all depended on the 
repairs. So Master Joseph would see that it wasn't quite so 
easy to get rid of the sailor-fellow for some time to come ; and, 
hang the boy! he was so self-willed and obstinate, that there^s 
no working him any how;" and the lawyer— whose ingenuity 
was all that Vyse had to rely upon^^wound up by saying, " that 
now he vvas at his wit's end, and, by heaven ! he saw nothing 
but ruin — ^inevitable ruin — staring them both in the face.'* 

The learned preceptor, without an answer, turned round, and 
leaning his head on his arm against the door, blubbered aloud, 
lifting up first one leg and then the other, like the rammers of 
a crushing machine. This was too much for .the nerves of the 
good housewdfe — ay, and good little wife, too — ^for she went up to 
her dear Joe, and laying her hand on his shoulder, said, " Come, 
don't take on so, love, or, dear me ! I shall be having you laid 
up ill ;" then turning to Impey, she added, angrily, " Ah ! you're 
killing him by inches, you are, Sam ! He hasn't slept a wink 
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for the last two days, nor eaten as much as would lie on a six- 
pence, Vm sure ;'' and again addressing Joe, she continued, 
** Now, my pet, do 'ee try and eat just a cup of that nice, strong, 
warm calves*foot jelly IVe got on purpose for you," and as she 
patted his broad, whiskerless cheek, she added, co€«ingly, " Now, 
he will, won't he — just to oblige his Annie dear— won't he, Joey 
—eh V and she looked up with a smile. 

But the wretched Joey, feeling some one pushing violently 
against the door from without, turned suddenly away, and 
quickly brushed off his tears, because it would " look so" to be 
seen crying by the servants. As the page entered, the school- 
master marched up and down the room, with his eyes shut, 
whistling, or rather blowing, the " Hundredth Psalm" between 
his teeth. 

" Please, mum," said the page, handing Mrs. Vyso a card, 
" a lady wishes to speak with you hin" — and as the schoolmaster 
opened his eyes, and glanced a dagger at him out of the comers 
of them, the boy added, " in the reception room — Miss Buggoyne, 
mum !" 

Vyse's jaw fell, and he stood with his mouth open as wide as 
one of the French toy nut-crackers, till Impey trod suddenly 
on his com, exclaiming, " Show the lady in directly ! show the 
lady in dii-ectly !" and when the page was gone, he added — as 
Annie was cramming her Joseph's waistcoat and things under 
the cushion of the sofa — ** Why, you donkey, Joe ! it's the best 
thing that could have happened. Thank heaven I am here to 
see her, that's all !" 

" What on earth do you intend to do, Sam, with the dear 1" 
asked Mrs. Vyse, who had seated herself on the sofa so as to 
hide the spot where " her work" was hidden. 

" Why, confess the whole to the girl," answered Impey, 
hurriedly. " Old Farquhar, the day he dined at my house, told 
me the young sailor was head over ears in love with the 
girl, and, of course, she'll be able to do any thing with the fel- 
low. Gad ! I knew there was some way of getting out of the 
mess, and this is the very thing I've been after for the last two 
days, only I couldn't hit upon it. By Jove, it's worth a hun- 
dred pounds to us, old boy !" he cried, slapping Vyse on the 
back till he quivered again with the blow, like a huge tuning- 
fork. Then turning to Mrs. V., who was busy arranging her 
cap in the glass, he added, " There, Annie, come ! you'd better 
toddle, or we shall have you spoiling all ;" and he led her to 
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the door, and pushed her gently out, just as she was beginning 
to bob and courtesy to Nelly, who was coming down the pas- 
sage. 

" How do you do, Miss Burgoyne 1 how do you do V* said 
Impey, blandly, as she handed in the young lady, and then shut 
Mrs. V. effectually out. " Pray be seated," he added, placing 
a chair, with his most insinuating smile. " Can ray brother-in- 
law, Dr. Vyse here, have the happiness of offering you any re- 
freshment 1 A glass of Madeira and a biscuit, now, I am sure 
will not hurt you after your fatiguing ride," he said, bowing, 
and rubbing his hands. 

" No, I thank you, sir," answered Nelly, blushing, " I came 
down here to see Dr. or Mrs. Vyse aloneJ** 

And so the poor girl had. She had started immediately after 
breakfast, before her father was up. For the whole night 
through she had been thinking which was the best way for her 
to find out whether what she had heard could all be true or 
not. There was no chance, after what had taken place the 
day before, of her making hei* father believe that wicked boy 
at home to be an impostor, unless Doctor Vyse himself confessed 
as much. Besides, if the story should prove false, she must 
never see Walter again. Moreover, she dared not go to the 
Faquhars with such a tale, until she had been assured of the 
truth of it. So she had come down to the Minerva House to 
solve the tiresome riddle, and if all Walter and the boy had 
told her should really prove correct, to entreat either the school- 
master or his wife to go back with her to town, and say as much 
to her father. 

" Good Heavens ! she has come down to see me alone /" said 
Vyse to himself, as he felt satisfied in his mind that that boy 
Dando had **let out" the whole affair. So, wishing to keep 
Impey by his side, he said, " I have no secrets from this gentle- 
man ; it is my brother-in-law — Mr. Impey, Miss Burgoyne— 
Miss Burgoyne, Mr. Impey," and he formally introduced them. 
. **I dare say Miss Burgoyne has often heard the name be- 
fore," answered the little lawyer, bowing with the grace of a 
dancing-master ; " I have often heard of Miss Burgoyne, though, 
till this moment, I regret to say, I have never had the extreme 
gratification of seeing her." 

Nelly blushed at the compliment, and the lawyer continued 
— " Indeed, this accidental meeting is most opportune, for I had 
purposed affording myself the inestimable pleasure of visiting 
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Miss Burgoyne and her worthy father, on business that deeply 
concerns them hoth^ 

" I am sure papa will be happy to see you, sir — that is, if he 
M well enough," answered Nelly, wondering to herself what 
Mr. Impey could mean. 

" Yes, I have heard of Major Burgoyne's severe affliction," 
replied Impey, shaking his head with a look of acute agony, 
while Vyse, in imitation of his brother-in-law, drew his breath 
in between his teeth, " and I can assure you I sympathized with 
him from the bottom of my heart. Indeed your papa's illness 
has made me long for an opportunity of breaking the subject to 
you, rather than to him. It is of your poor brother I wished to 
speak." 

** Of my brother !" cried Nelly, leaning forward with anxiety ; 
"yes, sir! yes, sir!" she added, as if entreating him to proceed. 

Then Impey, after considerable circumlocution, informed her 
— as dexterously and gently as he could — of the imposition that 
had been practiced, both upon the Farquhars and her father, 
taking care to make out that it was all Hugh's own seeking and 
doing, and ascribing it solely to her brother's love for Walter — 
his old schoolfellow. " I happened one day, my dear Miss 
Burgoyne, to mention to Doctor Vyse, in the noble boy's pres- 
ence, that the Farquhars were in the British Channel, and that 
I would not take upon myself to answer for the consequences 
when they knew of their son's flight, and casually mentioning 
that I shouldn't be at all surpiised if it drove the father mad, 
and broke the mother's heart, when I declare the — a — generous 
— a — a — affectionate — a — a — magnanimous youth burst into 
tears, and, falling down at the feet of my brother-in-law here — 
Dr. Vyse — begged and prayed to be allowed to represent his 
dear, hare-brained schoolfellow, until such time as we could find 
poor Walter himself — Hugh never, of courae, for one moment 
dreaming that his own father would return from India for some 
years to come. So, being mere men, my dear young lady, and 
having all our sympathies warm about us, what could we do] 
Why, we really had not the heart to refuse the poor lad." 

The girl, pale as ashes, had listened almost breathless to the 
tale. As the lawyer paused for a minute, she said to herself, 
" Ah, this, then, accounts for Hugh's not liking to keep his ap- 
pointment with Walter. If he had not been a willing party to 
the deception, he would never have staid away from us as he 
did." 
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Impey, who had watched her intently, finding that, far from 
suspecting the story, Nelly was rather affected by it, proceeded 
— ** But we have repented of our weakness ever since, my good 
young lady ; for scarcely had, the noble Hugh been at the Far- 
quhars a week, when — as luck would have it — Major Burgoyne, 
his respected father, quite unexpectedly, came home ill with the 
fever ; and then, the worst of it was, that upon looking into the 
law of the case, I found — though in the impulse of the moment 
— the whirl and hurry of our feelings, I may say — we had quite 
overlooked it — that poor Hugh had laid himself open to a pros- 
ecution for conspiracy. So we didn't know what to do to save 
our yoiing friend from the vengeance of the outraged laws of 
his country. However, a young gentleman in my office', hear- 
ing of the dreadful situation in which your dear, good brother 
had placed himself, came forward, in the most noble and heroic 
manner, and volunteered — ^in a way that brought the tears to 
my eyes — to act as a substitute for poor Hugh, rather than the 
fine fellow should suffer the avtrful punishment for conspiracy; 
for, little as you may think of it, conspiracy by the last act — I 
must beg of you to summon up all your courage, my dear young 
lady — is — *' and Impey tuiiied his head away as if oyercome by 
emotion, as he said, in a low, solemn voice^ — " transportaUonfor 
lifer 

Nelly covered her eyes with her hands, and her blanched lip 
quivered, as she sat dumb with her distress. 

'* You told me it was hanging," said Vyse, biting his thumb- 
nail nearly to the quick. 

" Yes, very true, my dear doctor !" replied Impey, blandly, 
as he dug his elbow savagely into the schoolmaster's side — 
''hanging for the principal instigator, my dear brother, and 
transportation for all others implicated in the conspiracy." 

At last Nelly sobbed out, " But Hugh meant no harm ; they 
never could transport him, sir. Oh ! my poor, poor brother !" 
and she wept aloud. 

Impey gave a deep sigh, and answered, "you see, my dear 
madam, as I was just telling Doctor Vyse, when you came in, 
this is not only a * malum prohibitum,^ but the worst of it is, it's 
a * mxdum in se* Besides, the Third of William the Fourth is 
80 stnngent, and the twenty-fiflh section lays it down ao clearly 
and positively, that * any persons who shall conspire, combine, 
confederate, and league together tp cheat, defraud, injure, op- 
press, or aggrieve any party or parties by divers false, artful, 
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cunning, and subtle stratagems, tricks, and contriyances, shall be 
carried, conveyed, and transported across the seas for the terra 
of their natursd lives ;' so I really see no chance of escape. For 
if any one should owe Hugh a grudge, and should make the af- 
fair known, why, the attorney-general— however much it might 
go against the good man's feelings — ^would be bound himself to 
prosecute in the name of the queen, and any party trying to 
hush the matter up would be guilty of con^pounding a felony." 
And then, fancying he had bewildered and terrified the poor 
girl enough with his law terms, Impey stopped for an instant ; 
while Nelly thought to herself of the horrible threats of ven- 
geance Walter had uttered against her poor brother. 

In the impulse of the moment she cried, " Oh, Mr. Impey ! 
and Walter — ^that is — young Mr. Farquhar — ^is in England, and 
declared to me only yesterday, if he found out that Hugh was 
passing himself off for him, he would make him suffer severely 
for it." 

Both Impey and Yyse looked horrified at each other, as much 
as to say — ** What, then, the sailor has been at the Burgoynes, 
and told them of the trick, has he ?" But the lawyer, with an 
effort, regained his self-composure, and said, with a smile—" I 
hope, for poor Hughes sake, Mr. Walter Farquhar did not say 
as much in the presence of the major ?" 

" He told all," answered Nelly, quickly, "but my father would 
not believe him, and called him an impostor." 

" Thank goodness ! thank goodness !" cried Impey, jumping 
from his chair, and clapping his hands with joy as he walked 
quickly about the room, while Nelly looked on, admiring him 
for what she fancied was sympathy for her brother. " Thank 
goodness, there's some hope yet !" Then, stopping suddenly, 
the little lawryer advanced to the table, and laying his hands on 
it, leaned over, as he said, with a smile, " Now do you think, 
Miss Burgoyne, you possess any influence with young Mr. 
Farquhar?" 

Nelly blushed up to her eyes at the question, and hung down 
her head as she answered, " Perhaps I — ^might possess — some 
litOer 

" Then let me beg of you, my dear young lady — as you would 
wish to save your brother from a convict's life— to exert what 
power you have to the utmost for poor dear Hugh's sake." 
And striking the table, to give emphasis to what he said, the 
layer added, " If Mr. Walter lets a soul know that he has re- 
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turned to England, your brother is lost to yoxx.— forever /" and 
be flung his arms out from him like d popular preacher. '* I was 
coming, this very morning, Miss Burgoyne, to, seek your as- 
sistance in this melancholy business " — (though, to tell the truths 
her father's house was the last place Impey would have dreamed 
of going to) — ** but the hand of Povidence has fortunately guided 
you to this roof.*' 

At this moment an omnibus drew up before the door, and 
Impey, stretching forward to ascertain who the fresh visitor 
was, saw Walter Farquhar in the act of getting down fi'om the 
vehicle. 

Yes! it was Walter Farquhar, who had come to Minerva 
House, determined to extort from Vyse his father's address. 
After Dando had given him the slip, the young sailor had grown 
savage, and, late as it was, had hunied off to Lyon's Inn, 
determined to wreak his vengeance on Impey. But the lawyer 
had, luckily for his bones, been all the day down at Black wall 
inquiring about the ship ; and the sailor found the clerks on the 
eve of quitting the office for the night. Though they had told 
him Impey was not there, and had not been there all that day, 
still the headstrong lad would not beheve the tale until he him- 
self had well examined the lawyer's piivate room. But finding 
it unoccupied, Walter felt sure Impey had lefl London for the 
purpose of avoiding him but " he'd be even with him yet, for 
the first thing he would do on the morrow should be to go down 
to Vyse, and have what he wanted from him." 

" By Heaven ! here's Walter Farquhar himself at the garden 
gate !" cried Impey, drawing cautiously back from the window, 
BO as to avoid being seen. 

Vyse, however, no sooner heard the awful words than he 
went as pale as Dutch cheese, and gasping like a fish on the 
gi'ass, made silently for the door. But the lawyer ran and 
placed his hand against the panel, saying, as the schoolmaster 
pulled in vain at the handle, " No, Joe ! you must not go and 
meet him ! However much you might' desire to embrace your 
former pupil, still, under the circumstances, you must restrain 
your feelings." Then, turning to Nelly, he continued, as the 
garden bell rang violently, " Yes, my dear young lady, you 
must see Mr. Walter alone. You must" — but hearing the 
page running to unlock the gate, Impey opened the parlor door 
wide enough to put his head out into the hall, and said, " Stop 
a bit, John," and then quickly closing it again, continued, " You 
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must tell him all that has been confided to you, Miss Burgoyne, 
and beg of him — for your poor brother's sake — to remain quiet 
for a week or so. Of course, the appeal will have a double 
force coming from a lady, and that lady the poor boy's sister." 

** I will ! I will 1" cried Nelly, enthusiastically, as she rose 
from her chair. 

" That's right, my good young lady !" proceeded Impey 
quickly, as the bell rang a second time. " You step into the 
reception room, and speak to young Mr. Farquhar there alone. 
And, do you know," he added, as if quite casually, as he led the 
unsuspecting Nelly to the door, " it might be as well if Mr. 
Farquhar was to be kept in ignorance of our being here ; so 
perhaps you had better not mention to him that you have seen 
either Dr. Vyse or myself." Then pointing to the reception 
room, he said, as he buwed, " Into that room, if you please! the 
door you see there^-directly facing you ;" and having told the 
page to show the gentleman in there also, Impey closed the 
parlor door again, and double-locking it, drew back with Vyse, 
and stood against the wall in the farthest corner of the room, 
so that they could not possibly be seen by Walter aS^he'wossed 
the garden. 

As the servant threw back the door of the reception room, 
Walter staited on seeing Nelly rise to receive him. "What, 
you here, Nell !" he cried, when they were alone. 

** Yes, Walter !" answered the girl rushing beseechingly 
toward him. " Oh 1 I have such horrid things to tell you ! 
The fate of my poor brother is in your hands. All you suspect- 
ed, Walter, has proved true." 

" Then it's the worse for your brother, Nelly, that his fate 
does rest in my hands," answered the sailor, his countenance 
suddenly changing from the look of agreeable sui-prise, to the 
expression of pleasing revenge. " For Hugh need expect me 
to show him no more mercy than he has shown wc." 

" Oh, Walter !" continued Nelly, as she clung to his arm, and 
looked up imploringly in his face. "You do not know what 
prompted him to act as he has done. It was his love for you, 
Walter, that made him do it — indeed it was 1" 

The sailor gazed on the girl, and, as he curled his lip, an- 
swered, " Faugh, Nell ! Was it love for me that made him get 
me pelted with the hard names, and treated with the bitter 
scorn I was by his and your father? Was it love for me that 
made him purposely stop away, when I told him that he^ — bet- 
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ter than any other— could clear me from the taint that had 
been put upon me ] Bah ! is that like love ] Why look here, 
girl" — and he seized her by the wrist — " as there's a Grod 
above me, I would have laid down my life for your brother ; — 
even two days ago I would have 8woi*n he would have done the 
same for me ; and when afler eight years' absence I met him, I 
told him as much, and asked him merely to come and say be- 
fore his own father that his friend was no impostor, and so up- 
hold the honor that you — ^his own sister — ^haa made more pre- 
cious than life to me — and what, in his lave for me, did he do 1 
Why, he promised me faithfully to come, yes, faithfully, and — 
he staid away." 

" Be a little more charitable to your old schoolfellow, Wal- 
ter," said Nelly, reproachfully. " As yet you do not know the 
cause of his absence." 

" Nor do I care to know it," answered Walter, roughly. 
'' This at least I do know — ^he consented to let his i^ther con- 
tinue to think me a rogue, when his presence might have 
cleared up all. And this he did, mind you, Nelly, after I had 
told him of our love, and how the dreams that he and I had 
dreamed in that very play-ground yonder — as wo paced it with 
our arms round each other's neck, alone, in the holidays — ^had 
all come true. If I had had a sister, I would have walked 
till my feet were blistered to make him her husband and my 
brother." 

" But hear him first, and judge him afterward, Walter," ex- 
claimed Nelly, with tears in her eyes. 

I have no need to hear him," answered the sailor, as he 
marched up and down the room. '' I have judged and con- 
demned him already, and if, as you say, his fate rests in my 
hands, why, others vnW have to judge him shortly." 

•* What do you mean, sir ?" asked Nelly, haughtily. 

"Why, to let him suffer the punishment he has drawn upon 
himself," replied Walter, resolutely, taking up his hat, as if 
about to quit the house. 

"Remember he is my brother, Walter!" cried Nelly, in 
alarm, and running to the door to stop the sailor, " and if you 
love me you must love those who are near and dear to me as 
well." 

" He is no more brother of yours, girl, than he is friend of 
mine," returned Walter, savagely. ♦* By the same lie that he 
cast me off, he cast xMhisfiUher and you too. By his own lips 
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he has denied himself — and me — and you, girl — and as he, of 
his own free will, has rent all ties between us, why, he need 
look for no mercy at my hands. Besides I'll make him suffer 
for what he has done, if it's only as a lesson to him for the 
future."^ 

" As a lesson to him ! No, Walter, you will do it with no 
such view," said Nelly, calmly. " You will do it, not to bene- 
fit him, but to gratify your own revenge and injure him to your 
heart's content. For however bad the act may be, we always 
like to make a moral principle of it, and to persuade ourselves 
it is done as a painful duty and not as a spiteful pleasure." 

" Well, may be, Nelly !" replied Walter, obstinately; " but 
you heard me, two days ago, vow to be revenged, if my suspi- 
cions proved true, and now that I find that they are true, why, 
by the Heaven above me" — and the sailor advanced into the 
middle of the room, and looking up, shook his clenched fist 
straight above his head. 

But before he had time to finish the oath, Nelly ran toward 
him, and laying her hand upon his mouth stopped him, as she 
said " Silence, Walter ! You don't know what you are about 
to swear to. Act up to the oath you would take, and my 
brother becomes — a convict for life." 

Walter^s upHfted arm dropped down by his side, and he 
staggered back, and looked hsdf incredulously in Nelly's face. 

The girl seeing him astounded at what she had told him, 
gained courage, and continued, "Yes, Hugh would be transpoit- 
ed forever ! And yet you, sir, vowing that you love me, would 
dare to swear in my presence, that you would deprive my poor 
brother of his liberty for the rest of his days* If you love me^ 
sir, you would love all that belonged to me, and rather be the 
first to defend, instead of the first to injure, any who claimed 
kindred with me. I loved you^ Walter, when my own father 
told me it was contamination to speak with you, and though he 
called you rogue, 1 still upheld your honor*— for loving you, I 
had faith in you, and hope of you, and charity toward you* 
Yet yoUf knowing how much I love the brother fiiat was taken 
from me in my earliest childhood, have neither faith nor charity 
for him, and would have him torn as a felon from me before I 
have scarce looked upon him. But go, sir, go ! and let your 
vows of vengeance on poor Hugh wipe out your vows of love 
for me. Go ! and forget the affection you once bore me, as you 
have now forgotten the afiection you once bore your schoolfel- 
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low. For I could never swear to love and honor that mau who 
swears to hate and dishonor my only brother/' And then sink- 
ing in her chair, she leaned her head on the table, and wept 
bitterly. 

The sailor stood for a moment looking on the weeping girl. 
Presently, with his head drooping on his bosom, he advanced 
toward her, and putting his arm round her waist, he leaned 
over her and half whispered in her ear, "Come, Nell, I was 
wrong ! I should, I know, have been the first to protect you, 
and all your family ; but your father stung me so deeply the 
other morning, that I could not help attributing it all to Hugh, 
and thinking how different it would have been had your broth- 
er but kept his word with me ; and so I got to feel so full of 
revenge toward him, that no injury I could inflict upon him^ 
seemed to be able to compensate for the wrong he had done 
me. But look, Nelly ! on my knees I ask your pardon for all 
I have spoken," and the sailor knelt beside her, " and I promise 
you henceforth not to injure a hair of your brother's head." 

The gii'l, in the excess of her gratitude, started up and kissed 
the sailor impulsively on the forehead, as she thanked him 
again and again for his generosity. And she got him to give 
her his word, that he would not make himself known to his 
father and mother, until he could do so with perfect safety to 
Hugh ; and in return, she told Walter of his parents' address, 
so that he might go to her brother and inform him of the danger 
in which he stood. 

Then letting down her vail to hide her red and swollen eyes, 
Nelly prepared to return to town with the young sailor. 

As Impey and Vyse heard the door slam to, they came from 
their hiding place, and stealthily watched the young couple 
leave the house together. No sooner were they out of sight, 
than the lawyer slapped the doctor on the shoulder, saying, 
" There, my boy ! what do you think of that ? And now, Joe, 
I'm off to Major Burgoyne's, to make him more convinced than 
ever, that the young sailor is an impostor." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

No sooner had Walter parted with Nelly, at the conier of 
the street where her father lived, than he humed on to the ho- 
tel at which the Farquhars were staying, and immediately on 
arriving there, desired to be shown into a private room, and re- 
quested the waiter to tell " young Mr. Farquhar^" privately^ 
that a gentleman wished to speak with him alone. 

In a few minutes, Hugh, who, fancying it was Impey that 
had called to see him, hurried down quicker than he otherwise 
would, entered the room. 

Directly the boy's eyes fell upon the features of his old school- 
fellow, he turned pale as death, and drawing back, tried to sidle 
up to the door again, keeping his eye the whole time riveted 
upon the dreaded Walter. 

The sailor — who all the way to the hotel, had been vowing 
to himself to speak and act kindly to the boy — ^rose from his 
seat, and taking the paralyzed Hugh by the hand, placed him 
in a chair, saying, " You need not fly from me again, boy I 
You have no cause to fear me, at least." 

Hugh had not a word to say for himself, but hung his head, 
for he now saw that Walter knew he was filling his place in his 
home, and he had not the heart to look him in the face, for he 
made sure he had come to chide him for breaking the first 
promise he had made him, after so many years' absence. 

Walter seated himself directly opposite Hugh, and drawing 
his chair as close as possible to him, leaned forward, and look- 
ing steadfastly at him, said, " Hugh ! my mother and father are 
under this veiy roof. There is but a flight of stairs now be- 
tween them and me. For sixteen years I have never set eyes 
upon them — if they were to come into this very room, the creat- 
ures who gave me birth would be utter strangers to me. For 
sixteen years, lad, I have looked forward to their return to En- 
gland, as the day when my worse than orphanhood was to end, 
and my happiness was to begin. You remember, Hugh, when 
you and I were the only boys at school, that had no parents to 
go home to in the holidays, how we used to sit alone in the 
8chool-room, and talk of the happy days that were in store for 
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US, when we should enjoy our first taste of home. And now 
my father, and your father are in England. You do not go to 
yours, and I can not ?o to mine. There is but one floor be- 
tween me and those I have longed — ^till my heart has ached — 
to clasp in my arms, and yet I dare not stir a step to meet 
them. And why dare I not, Hugh 1" 

Walter was silent for a moment, as if waiting for an answer, 
but Hugh sat dumb, with his head still hanging down, and his 
eye turned fix>m his friend's gaze. 

" Because," continued the sailor, after a time, " you, with a 
falsehood, have disinherited me— have cheated me out of my 
parents' love — ^have ousted me fix>m the place in the home I 
looked forward to so long to enjoy. Even now, if I went to 
my father and mother, they would cast me from them, and sneer 
at me as an impostor — ay ! as yowr father did only two days 
ago." 

" Oh, Walter, Walter ! you'll break my heart if you talk so," 
sobbed out Hugh, from behind his hands. 

" Had any one told me you would have done this," continued 
Walter, "I would have parted with my life sooner than have 
believed it. It is true I had been away from you for eight 
years — but still I did not think that our love, lad, was so slight, 
and our boyish vows of life-long friendship had been so empty, 
that time could have made so sad a change in you. Had we 
not arranged — almost as children — that I was to wed your sister, 
so that we might be brothers, and not mere Jriends for life ? And 
yet, I find, on my return, this brother of mine, that was to be^ 
is the first to turn from me, and — though but one word of his 
could prove I am not the rogue and cheat his father calls me— 
why, * my friend for life' sneaks away from me with a lie on his 
lips, promising to set me right with his father on the morrow— 
but breaks his promise, only to sink me lower in that father's 
estimation." 

Poor Hugh seized the hand Walter had extended indignantly 
toward him, and he was about to clasp it between his, when the 
sailor — who, despite all his kindly resolves, was growing angry, 
as he ran over the story of his wrongs— snatched it fiercely from 
him. 

" Don't touch me, boy ! don't touch me !" he cried ; " our 
hands must never be clasped in friendship again." 

** 1 did it all for your sake, Walter — ^indeed, indeed I did !" 
exclaimed Hugh, as he fell upon his knebs at his schoolfellow's 
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feet, and held up his hands before him. " They told me you 
would bless me when you came back. Oh ! I have been trick- 
ed and cheated worse than you. If you ever loved me, Walter, 
spare me— spare me !" he added, as, in a paroxysm of gi*ief, he 
fell huddled on the ground. 

" If I ever loved you, lad !" answered Walter, half soothed 
by the appeal. " Why, if I didn't love you nrnv, a thousandfold 
more than you love me, what vengeance might I not take upon 
you. Hugh, I might, by making known who I am, send you 
as a felon fifom this country forever — almost before you have 
exchanged embraces vnth your sick father. And yet, rather 
than deprive my friend of his liberty, I bear with your father's 
bitter scorn, and shun the parents that I would give the world 
to fold in my arms. I might take your place here, and consign 
you to a convict's doom ; and yet for you, and your dear sis- 
ter's sake, I still remain an outcast from my own home, and 
spumed by your father frt)m yours — sooner dian that, through 
me, harm should fhll on your head." 

Hugh, when he heard this, jumped to his feet, and stretching 
out his hand, said, as the big tears rolled fast down his cheeks, 
" Then you'll forgive me the harm I never meant to do you, 
and shake hands with me once more — won't you, Walter ?" 

" 1 shake hands, Hugh, with those only that I believe to be 
my friends,*^ answered the sailor, solemnly, and so saying, he 
seized his hat, and marched proudly from the room. 

After Walter had gone, poor Hugh sat alone, weeping as if 
his heart would break, till Mrs. Farquhar, who had been seek- 
ing him every where, found him, and took him back to the sit- 
ting-room again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The next morning Hugh was so ill and feverish, that Mrs. 
Farquhar would not allow him to get up to breakfast. When 
she saw the tray she had sent up to him returned untouched, 
she grew alarmed at the want of appetite she had lately noticed 
in the lad, and declared that '* he was as thin again as when 
Mr. Impey brought him home to them ; and unless something 
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was done veiy quickly, they would be haviug the boy going into 
a rapid decline." 

Whereupon the brigadier, who was lying at full length on the 
sofa — ^he'd bad it wheeled to the table, and was vainly endeav- 
oring to eat his breakfast Roman fashion — ^requested to know 
" why Joanna didn't exert the energies Providence had blessed 
her with, and send for a doctor;" adding, ''she 'really seemed 
too lazy to get off her seat" 

Accordingly, a neighboring physician was sent for, and when 
the doctor came, he was of opinion Master Farquhar must have 
eaten something that had disagi'eed with him, and that all he 
wanted was a little alterative medicine to set him quite right 
again. 

But the prescriptions were of no avail. For though the phy- 
sician called regularly every day, and changed his presciiptions 
as regularly, still Hugh only grew worse and worse. 

At length, on the thii*d day, the doctor told Mrs. Farquhar 
he felt satisfied there was something on the young gentleman's 
mind, and inquired of the lady whether she was aware of any 
cause for pining in the lad^ 

" Oh, bless me, no. Doctor Bowles !" answered Mrs. Farquhar. 
" Besides, what could poor, dear Walter have on his mind. 
No ! the more I see of my son's case, the more convinced I am 
it's precisely similar to that of Franklin of the 18th, who was 
perhaps one of the noblest fellows that ever raised a hand in 
his country's defense, and after all, pined and fell away, no ovp 
knew why or wherefore." 

" Good gracious, my dear madam !" exclaimed the doctor, 
with energy, as he kept slipping his large diamond ring on and 
off his little finger, " you really astonish me !" 

" Ah ! that poor, dear Franklin had a beautiful, fine spirit 
of his own, doctor, and was one of the prettiest shots and best 
waltzers, in the whole regiment. Do you know," she continued, 
deteimined to drag in one of her Indian anecdotes to a stranger, 
" when we were retreating from Ramoo, before that horrid 
Maha Bandoola, Franklin did a thing to save the honor of the 
British flag, that I'd have given my ears if my Walter had done 
—only, you see, Doctor Bowles, Farquhar would never allow 
me to make a soldier of my poor boy." 

Then, as the doctor smiled and bobbed his ivory-looking bald 
head in answer, the brigadier's lady continued — " Oh ! Franklin 
was such a fine fellow, you don't know. We were making the 
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best of our way through the Tunghee Tareekee— that is the 
dark pass, you understand, doctor — and an awful situation we 
were in, I can assure you. We had suffered tremendously 
both in men and officei*s, and the few that were left us had only 
had a veiy poor tiffin of camel's flesh that day, and we all made 
certain that at nightfall we should be attacked by the enemy, 
who never will come out into the field, and fight fair, like raen^ 
you know." 

" Bless me ! you don't say so, my dear madam !" cried the 
courteous physician, cleaning the glasses of his gold spectacles. 

" So what did that dear Franklin do," the lady went on, 
without noticing the doctor's remark, " but being anxious to 
save the colors of the 18th, he tore them down, and positively 
folded them round his waist, so as to hide them under the 
poshteen he wore. And just to show you, doctor, how such 
noble acts never go unrewarded — those very coloi-s were the 
means of saving the fine fellow's life. For, sure enough, just 
at nightfall, down came the enemy from the hills, knife in hand, 
upon our men, and slaughtered the whole company, excepting 
that charming Franklin. And I can assure you. Doctor Bowles 
— I had it from the brave fellow's own lips — that his life was 
saved only by his poshteen having opened in the struggle, and 
exposed the colors round his waist, so that the mercenary 
scoundrels thought, from the strange dress Franklin seemed 
to have on, that the fine fellow was some Bahadur, for whom a 
tremendous ransom would be offered. And yet, not a year 
afterward, he fell away in the very same way that my Walter 
is doing, and died just two days before that poor, dear Miss 
Walkinshaw — who is now Mrs, Major McDammit, and had 
come out on purpose to marry poor, dear Franklin — reached 
Madras. However, Doctor Bowles, as you seem to fancy there's 
something preying on my Walter's mind, I'll keep a sharp 
watch, and endeavor to find out what on earth it can be." 

" Yes ! yes ! my dear madam !" replied the bland doctor, 
smiling till he showed the gold prongs of his false tooth ; " and 
in the mean time our young friend had better go on with his 
draughts, and you must try and get him to eat as much as you 
possibly can." 

"He! he! he!" affectedly simpered the brigadier's wife. 
" I only wish I could get him to eat like those shocking white 
ants do in India. I give my word, doctor, I've known them 
^t half a carpet, and all but the supplement of Rees' Encyclo- 
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psedia — and that's fbrty-seven volumesy I'm nearly certain — in 
one nighti" 

** Dear, dear me !" cried the pompous doctor, pulling on his 
lavender kid gloves, as a faint that he could not stand another 
anecdote. 

The lady, however, intent upon displaying her knowledge of 
Indian matters, was determinea not to let him off so easily. So 
begging of him "not to hurry himself," she went on. "Oh ! I 
declare, doctor, those white cmts eat more than country anmns, 
as that clever creature, Mrs. Colonel O'Guiness used very wittily 
to say. Now \ remember," the brigadier's lady continued with 
a smile, as the doctor fell back in his chair and assumed a look 
of intense interest, while he groaned inwardly under the pros- 

S3Ct of a second infliction, " when we were up at that beautiful 
angalore — which you know is near Seringapatam, and not far 
from that lovely river Cavery — Lady McHaggis was going to 
give a fancy ball at the public rooms, and as 1 was determined 
to cut out all the ladies in the cantonment, it struck me that a 
veiy pretty effect, and a great sensation, might be produced, if 
I had a number of those splendid little fire-flies caught — I give 
you my word, doctor, I've often read a book by the light of 
them in our verandah of a night — and had them arranged in my 
dress, by sewing little pieces of coarse net over each of them, so 
as to keep them in their places, all over my skirt." 

"Really a very chaste idea, my dear madam! But pray 
proceed ! I am quite interested, I assure you," exclaimed the 
doctor, pulling out his large gold repeater, as a polite hint that 
his time was precious. 

" Well ! I sent all the way to Madras for my dress — a distance 
of two hundred and eight miles, let me tell you — and two days 
before the ball was to come off, back it came in all the splendor 
of satin and blonde. Every body agreed it was divine. All 
the ladies they said would be ready to bite their fingers off with 
envy, and after every one had complimented me upon my taste, 
my dress was put back again into the little wooden box it had 
been sent to me in. Well, the evening arrived, and as I was 
putting the finishing touch to my hair, I said to my servant, 
• Now, Ayah, ray gown.' But the black thing made me drop 
the pearl powder puff I had in my hand, for she screamed out 
at the top of her voice, * Apah swamy ! Mam mam stoamy, 
iwamyP " 

"He! he! capital capital!" simpered the polite physician^ 
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thinking this was the point of the stoiy, and rising from his chair 
as he buttoned his coat t 

" Oh, but that's not all !" continued the resolute lady. " Of 
course I turned round as quick as lightning, expecting to see a 
large cobra capella uncoiling itself from the box. But oh, dear, 
no ! it was much worse ; for there stood my Ayah holding up 
all the rags that those dreadful gluttons of white ants had len; 
of my beautiful new dress; and I can assure you the nasty little 
pigs had eaten right through the box, and made a hearty meal 
off* my lovely blonde and satin." 

" Lord, I never heard any thing so entertaining in all my life ! 
But good morning to you, my dear madam ! good morning !" 
cried the wretched — but to the last polite— physician ; and 
before the inexorable lady had time to begin the other Indian 
anecdote, he saw she had on the tip of her tongue, he had bowed 
and smirked himself out of the room. 

All that day the brigadier's wife kept nmning over every 
little circumstance she could recollect, that might in any way 
affect her son's spiiits. 

At length, in the evening* while she was engaged in making 
the cup of strong coffee that the brigadier always took after 
dinner, it struck her, of a sudden, that the lad must be in love. 
He was twenty-one in May, and — now she came to think of it 
— she had noticed the loss of appetite in her boy immediately 
after his first visit to the Burgoynes, so she had no doubt all his 
illness arose fiom his having lost his heart with pretty Miss 
Nelly. 

The brigadier was taking his customary " forty vrinks" after 
dinner in his easy-chair, and to make the doze more pleasant, 
he had made a pillow of the ottoman cushion, and a kind of 
gout-rest for his legs, by placing them over the back of one of 
the di*awing-room chairs, and resting his feet on the seat. As 
soon as Mrs. Farquhar had poured out the coffee fi'om the 
"Etna," she took it to the drowsy brigadier, and as she held it 
to his lips for him to drink it without moving, she said, " Do 
you know, Farquhar, I'm convinced Walter's in love. That's 
what is making him as thin as a ramrod, I'm sure." 

" Nonsense, Joanna," answered the soldier, who had been 
drinking his coffee with his eyes shut ; " the boy's no more love 
in him than I have, my dearest," and he stretched his head out 
for another sip of the coffee, which his wife immediately put to 
his lips. 
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But scai'cely had the brigadier touched the cup, than he stall- 
ed sudcfenly back, and exclaimed angrily, " It's really very 
astonishing to me, Joanna, you will not make some little use of 
the energies the Almighty has given you, and mind what you're 
about with my coffee, instead of pouring the hot stuff* all down 
my bosom, as you have. Upon my word, I shouldn't wonder 
but what you'll be too lazy to lift the food to my mouth, shortly." 

" Gracious ! I never knew such an old croaker as you are, 
Farquhar," answered the masculine lady. *' I declare you're 
worse than that little Tomlins of the Heavies. But without jok- 
ing, I do believe Walter's up to his eyes in love with — whom 
do you think 1" she asked, as she re-arranged the brigadier's 
pillow. 

" The chambermaid here, I suppose you'll make out!" replied 
the sleepy Farquhar. " But do come and wipe my mouth, Jo- 
anna, as if you had got some little life in your body, instead of 
moving about the room as you are, and allowing all the coffee 
to remain wet about my neck." 

The lady took one of the "d'oyleys" from the table, and did as 
she was bid, elegantly remarking at the same time, that Walter 
was quite "spooney" upon Nelly Burgoyne. "Ah, you may 
pshaw ! as much as you like, Farquhar, but upon my honor, the 
soft-hearted fellow — ever since he called on the major — hasn't 
eaten any more meat than a palanquin bearer. And, do you 
know, I've noticed that whenever I've mentioned Nelly's name 
in his presence, he's gone as red in the face as poor Mrs. Ma- 
jor McDammit." 

" I wish, Joanna, you would let me have a little peace and 
quiet after dinner," groaned the brigadier, turning round, " and 
not keep on bothering me in the way you have been doing for 
the last two hours, about the boy, when, if you'd only use the 
intellects Providence has blessed you with, you'd see, in a mo- 
ment, that it's only a little medicine and good sound sleep the 
lad wants." 

"Oh, fiddle, Farquhar!" answered the lady, indignantly. 
"The boy wants a nice little wifey-wifey," she added, relapsing 
into the feminine. But immmediately afterward, again assum- 
ing the masculine, she said, " and Nelly Burgoyne's just the very 
wench for him." ^ . ^ 

" Upon my word, you women," sighed the brigadier, " seem 
to have your heads crammed full of nothing but millinery and 
matrimony, and to be all leagued together to tx^ and get one 
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-another married. I do verily believe the whole of your sex, 
Joauoa, might be indicted for conspiracy at the Old Bailey. 
Matrimon;^ may be very good fun to you, but it's death to us, 
as the frogs said in the fable, my love. Ah ! you won't catch 
me maiTying again in a huny, Joanna." 

" Well, Farquhar! 1 never knew such a great big, silly fellow 
as you are," answered the lady, coquettishly. " If the poor, 
dear boy is in love with Nelly, why, the best thing for him to 
do is to get married as quickly as possible — especially, too, as 
the girl will come in for a good lump of money, when old Bur- 
^oyne pops off. So, to tell the truth, Farquhar, I shall make a 
point, at the very first opportunity, of speaking to the dear, affec- 
tionate boy very seriously on the subject." 



CHAPTER XXL 

The first thing the brigadier's lady thought it advisable to 
do— so as to make sure whether Hugh was really afflicted with 
his first love or not — was to step round to Salisbuiy-street, 
Strand, under some cunningly polite pretense, and carefully 
observe Miss Nell's manner when she told the captivating, 
black-eyed young puss how ill her poor boy was. 

And never was a good woman in this world more thoroughly 
convinced that she was in the right, and "her husband, as 
usual, in the wrong," than was Mrs. Farquhar as she kissed 
Nelly on parting from her, after a good hour's artful sounding, 
as to the state of that young lady's affections. For no sooner 
had the brigadier's wife, with a woman's love of exaggeration, 
told the poor girl **how alarmed she was about her boy, and 
that she was convinced he was going into a decline as fast as 
he could," than the tears started to the sister's eyes, and she 
begged to be allowed to com^ and watch over him night and 
day, adding, that she was certain she could make him well 
quicker than any one else. 

Then, again, when Mrs. Farquhar asked Nelly to come and 
spend the evening with her poor invalid, and saw the girl's 
eyes sparkle with delight at the prospect of being near the lad. 
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Bbe felt satisfied that the soft-hearted little gipsy was as madly 
in love as that little griffin of hers at home. 

Glorying in her woman's quickness at discovering a love 
affair, Mrs. Farquhar*s next movement was against Hugh. So, 
on her return home, without taking oflf her bonnet, edbe went 
up-stairs at once to his room, and seating herself down on the 
edge of his bed, had scarcely asked him whether he felt better, 
and whether he liked his nice beef tea, before she said, as if 
quite casually, "By-the-by, dear, whom do you think I've 
just seen ]" 

The sick boy was so little interested in the quesdoo, that he 
merely opened his eyes, as he murmured, " Whom V* and then 
closed them again, and remained with his arm hanging straight 
down by the bed-side, as listless as before. 

** Why, Nelly Burgoyne," replied the lady, fixing her eyes 
upon Hugh, to see whether the name brought the red blood 
back to his white cheeks. 

And when she perceived the languid boy grow all alive 
again, and his dull eye brighten as he started up in his bed at 
Nelly's name, she felt more convinced than ever that he was 
head over ears in love with the girl. 

** Oh, dear me !— ^what ! we're all alive now, are we t Well, 
I'm sure you're beginning nice and early," continued the sol- 
dier's wife, patting the lad's Hushed cheek with evident satis- 
faction, at the precocious development of his '* amativeness." 
** Ah, he's got his fond, foolish mother's own warm little heart, 
he has ! Now, why couldn't you have told me all about it 
from the first, you sly young dog you, instead of making such 
a row, and^obliging one to send for the doctor, and the deuce 
knows what alL" 

" Have told you what V asked the boy, half alarmed, and 
yet half pleased at the idea that Mrs. Farquhar had learned he 
was not her son. 

The lady coquettishly shook her head, and said, as she laugh- 
ed, and looked out of the comer of her eyes at Hugh, " Oh, 
yes, Mr. Innocence ! very pretty. Indeed \ of course you don't 
love Nelly Burgoyne ! no, not you — you amorous young Turk, 
you !" 

" Love Nelly !" cried the boy, impulsively, as he clasped his 
hands together. " Ah, that I do ! Not a night passes but I 
pray to God that soon I may be always with her ; and as I lie 
awake here till the morning comes, I think that if she were 
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with me to nurse me, how soon I should be well and strong 
again.*' 

"Heyday!" cried the lady, lifting up her hands and eye- 
brows with delight. " Well, I had no idea it had gone so far 
as this, you susceptible young dog. Why, I declaie you're 
worse than that red-headed Captain 0*Gorman of ours, for 
youVe only seen Nelly Burgoyne once." 

" But I loved her long before I saw her," answered Hugh, 
feelingly ; " and had for years looked forward to the time I 
could clasp her in my arms." 

" Lud* a* mercy me !" cried the lady in astonishment; " and 
Tve been simpleton enough all this time to fancy that you hadn't 
the heart to say * boh' to a goose. But 1 ought to have known 
better, when young gentlemen take whole days to visit young 
ladies for the first time." 

Hugh paid no attention to what the brigadier's wife said, and, 
carried away by his thoughts, exclaimed, ** Oh, that I could be 
near Nelly again — but I could not bear to see her giving to an- 
other the love I feel I'm dying for," be added, as he thought of 
the kisses he had seen his sister give to Dando. 

" There, there, dear, you needn't talk of dying for Miss Nelly 
just yet," replied Mrs. Farquhar, who was now in her glory, 
•* for I've seen your lady-love to-day, and can answer for it she's 
wholly and solely attached to you. Indeed, I never witnessed 
such devotion in all my life ; and as for that wretch you fancy 
she loves instead of you, I'm sure you needn't worry yourself 
into a fever about him," continued the old lady, unconsciously 
refeiTing to her own son, " for old Burgoyne himself only this 
very day told me he'd sent him off with a flea in his ear." 

But Hugh thought only of Dando, and fancying Mrs. Far- 
quhar meant to say that the lawyer's trick had been discovered, 
and the " young monkey" driven from the house, cried, " What 
then — it has all been found out — eh ]" and he leaned forward 
and looked intently at Mrs. Farquhar, while he waited almost 
breathless for her answer. 

" Yes ! there, now, you make your mind easy," answered the 
lady ; for it has all been found out, and the old major himself 
ordered that vagabond out of his house, telling him that he saw 
through the whole imposition." 

" Thank Heaven ! thank Heaven !" cried Hugh, in extrava- 
gant delight at what he fancied was Dando's expulsion. And 
as ha thought of his sick parent, he cried, " Oh ! when shall I 

K. 
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be able to tbrow myself at the old man's feet, and call him 
father?" 

" Well, Pm sure you needn't be in such a hurry to leave us," 
answered the soldier's wife. You'll have to live with the Bur- 
goynes, remember, for Nelly will never leave the major, I'm 
certain." 

" No more will I !" replied Hugh, passionately ; " neither of 
us will ever leave him ! We'll watch over and wait upon him 
night and day, and the little time he has to be with us shall be 
as happy as the fondest love can make it." 

" Good gracious !" exclaimed Mrs. Farquhar, her eyes glis- 
tening with joy. " I never was so mistaken in a boy before, in 
all my life. Why, you're worse than your father was before he 
got so fat and lazy. But I'm sure there's plenty of time yet for 
you to think of marrying Nelly, lad." 

" Many Nel — Nelly 1" stammered Hugh, as, nearly power- 
less, his jaw dropped, and he sank back on his pillow. " Marry 
my own" — sister, he had almost said, as the whole of his mistake 
flashed across his mind, and he saw in an instant that the only 
imposition that had been discovered was the fancied one of 
Walter Farquhar, and that his own school-fellow was the 
'* scoundrel" that had been driven from his father's roof. And 
he turned round and buried his face in his pillow, so as to hide 
his emotion. 

But the brigadier's wife thought her boy was sobbing for 
very joy; so, leaning over the bed, she kissed him, saying, 
" There ! now, you must make haste and get well as quick as 
you can, Walter, dear. I thought 1 knew what was the matter 
with you, better than all the doctors in the world. " Ah !" she 
added, shaking her head, ** leave a woman alone for finding out 
a love affair. So come, my boy ! dry up your tears, and tiy 
and make youraelf look as handsome as you can, for I've asked 
your own Nelly, as you call her, to step round and spend this 
evening with us ; and if you'll promise me not to go making a 
silly of yourself, why, as a great treat, you shall come down for 
an hour or so after our dinner." 

All that afternoon poor Hugh lay tossing about on his bed, 
thinking to himself what a crisis of misery he had reached. 
Now, as he grew horrified at the idea of being forced to mar- 
ry his own sister, he would vow to confess it all ; and yet, be- 
fore the bell-pull was in his hand to summon back Mrs. Far- 
quhar to the room, he would remember the fearful doom that 
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first Impey and then Walter had told him awaited him on the 
disco vei-y of the imposition. Next, he would make up his mind 
to run away from them all, directly he was well, and go on 
board a ship, as Walter had done. But then the thought crept 
over him, that while he was away, his father would be sure to 
die, and Dando would receive his blessing instead of him. No ! 
he would stop and brave the peril of confession rather than that. 
Oh ! they would surely forgive him. The God who heard him 
say so, knew that he had made himself a party to the wicked 
lie he had told, only for the love he bora his fii*st friend. But 
still it was a lie, and the boy saw in all the misery he had suf- 
fered, and still was to suffer, a judgment upon him, for having 
gone from the truth. And again he prayed heaven to forgive 
him his sin, and to lend him strength to confess the cheat, that 
he felt he himself was too infirm of purpose to acknowledge. 
And as he grew exhausted with his agony of mind, he wished 
that death might put an end to his sufferings — and then, he said, 
as he saw the world fading from his swimming eyes, he would 
send for his dear old father, and whisper in his ear how bitterly 
his boy had deceived him, and with his last breath ask his for- 
giveness, and then — die happy. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

Long before the time appointed for Nelly Burgoyne's visit, 
Mrs. Farquhar had told the lazy brigadier all that had taken 
place, together with her views and opinions on the subject, fol- 
lowed by a minute estimate as to the old major's property, and 
her full conviction that Nelly must come in for the better part 
of it, as being the eldest child. This the brigadier listened to 
very quietly, as he lay stretched upon the couch near the fire, 
with his eyes riveted upon the comfortable preparations his 
wife was making for the sick Hugh upon the sofa at the other 
side of the room. 

At last the sight of the two soft plump pillows Mrs. Farquhar 
had an^anged for Hugh to rest his head upon, was more than 
he could bear quietly. So looking up with a pitifiil expression, 
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he said, " I wish to heaven, Joanna, you would exert youi-self 
as much about your own business, as you do about other peo- 
ple's. Now,, upon my word, it's really too bad the way in 
which you neglect me ! Here have you l>een allowing me to 
lie ever since dinner, upon this hard, hard sofa, with nothing but 
this cast-iron bolster to rest my poor head on. Now do, for 
goodness' sake, Joanna, make some little profitable use of the 
faculties the Almighty in his providence has blessed you with, 
and fetch me a nice soft pillow to put under my head. " Ha !" 
he continued, with a sigh that evidently came from the bottom 
of his heart, " I shouldn't at all wonder but what you'll have the 
impudence to ask me to get up and fetch it myself shortly. 
Well," he continued, as the lady was about to make some re- 
ply, ** as you seem too lazy to stir from the place, and would 
rather rob your poor boy than put yourself to the least trouble, 
why, you'd better give me one of the pillows you've placed so 
nicely there for him — though where your feehngs can be, I 
can't tell, Joanna." 

The gi-umbling brigadier having been quieted with the pillow, 
Mrs. Farquhar helped the feeble Hugh down from his room, 
and laid him on the sofa she had prepared for him. 

Then the old East Indian, to rally the downcast boy, turned 
round on his side, and commenced joking him about his love, 
but though Mrs. Farquhar sat laughing at each fresh jest, it 
w^as as much as the poor lad could do, to keep the tears from 
streaming down his cheeks. 

" This is a sad business, my dear lad !" the brigadier went 
on ; " I'm sorry to hear that you want to make a fool of your- 
self by marrying— -especially when you've got the sad example 
of your poor father continually before your eyes. Take ray 
word for it, you'll bum your fingers if you go playing vnth that 
Hymen's torch. Depend upon it, my dear boy, women are 
like counterfeit coin — you never knojv whether they are good or 
bad till you ring them. As for your mother, my dear, she's a 
regular matrimonial * smasher,' for the bits of brass I've seen 
her pass off as being as * good as gold' is positively alanming." 

"Fiddle, Farquhar!" cried the indignant lady, ."how can 
you talk such nonsense to the poor boy in the state he is. If 
he wants to get married, why, let him." 

" Of course, Joanna," answered the brigadier, ** let him make 
a jackass of himself, and have a log tied to him all his days, to 
prevent him from straying." 
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" What nonsense you do talk, Farquhar," replied the excited 
lady ; ** if those are your opinions about matrimony, I think it's 
a pity you ever allowed me to go talking to old Burgoyne, 
when we were up at Nagpore, about our boy marrying his girl. 
Yes, Walter," she continued, turning to Hugh, " the major and 
I have, over and over again, married you to Nelly out in India 
— though I*m sure we little dreamed of its coming true at the 
time. For, as we used to say, just because we wanted you to 
marry one another, would be the very reason why you*d both 
go falling in love with somebody else. Isn't that always the 
way, Farquhar]" 

" Yes, my angel," roguishly answered the brigadier, " when 
people get married, they invariably do just what they ought not 
to do.*' 

"Oh, you brute, Farquhar!" cried his wife, in answer; but 
suddenly hearing some one at the handle of the door, she added, 
in a whisper, " Hush ! here's Nelly," and as the girl entered, 
the lady rose, and putting on her best smile, kissed her, saying, 
" Oh, I'm so glad you've come, my love ! Here's this wretch, 
Farquhar, has been abusing us poor women frightfully. But, 
now you can help me, we'll give it him well, we will." 

Mrs. Farquhar, however, seeing Nelly standing with her 
eyes fixed upon her pale-faced brother, stopped suddenly, and 
led her toward the sick boy, saying, as she pointed to him, 
*" There ! just see what havoc you've been playing with my 
poor Walter, there, you naughty little gipsy, you," and she 
shook her forefinger playfully at her. 

Nelly, from all she had heard, had expected to find her poor 
brother ill and miserable, but she was little prepared to see him 
the wretched skeleton he was. His black eyes had sunk deep 
in his head since she had last seen him, and the unnatural 
brightness and size of the pupil gave a wildness to his look, and 
showed the feverish state of the poor lad's brain. His dry lips 
■were parted wide, and drawn down at the corners with an ex- 
pression of suffering ; while his long black hair was all thrown 
back, and lay in a mass upon the clean white pillow, telling how 
often the hand had been passed across the aching forehead. 

Directly Hugh saw his sister's eyes fixed on him, and felt 
her lift his hand, and press it gently between hers, his sight 
grew dim with the teai-s that flooded his eyes, and believing it 
was pity for him as Walter Farquhar, and not her love for him 
as Hugh Burgoyne, that made her look so tenderly upon him. 
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he snatched his hand from hers, and covered his face, so that he 
might weep unseen by her. 

Mrs. Farquhar, who had been watching them both intently, 
saw Nelly bite her lip as she strove to keep down the tears 
which, despite all her efforts, moistened her eyes. So advancing 
toward the dozing brigadier, she shook him, and whispered in 
his ear, " The poor girl's dreadfully cut up. She never ex- 
pected to find hira so ill. We had better leave them alone for 
a few minutes, Farquhar, and let the dear things have a good 
cry all by themselves." 

"Oh ! I shall be asleep in five minutes, Joanna, if you'll only 
leave me alone," yawned the brigadier. " They won't mind 
me, I'm sure." 

" Rubbish, Farquhar ! How should we have liked it our- 
selves when we were courting, I should like to know V* answer- 
ed the lady, as she pulled the pillow from under his head. 

" Then I suppose I must," replied the brigadier, in a tone 
of extreme disgust, as he rose from his couch with his eyes still 
shut. Expecting his wife would, of course, be near to help him 
up, he was no sooner on his feet than he put out his hand to 
rest his whole weight on her shoulder ; but the lady, with the 
pillow under her arm, was already at the door, and the briga- 
dier nearly fell on the carpet, and woke up with a shock that 
nearly dislocated every limb in his body, 

" Upon my word, Joanna," he cried, quite red in the face, 
" this b positively disgraceful ! The Almighty might just as 
well have leh you without arms or legs, for the use you are in 
helping me. Now, do come here and try and exert yourself for 
once, and take me up-stairs ;" and as she supported him across 
the room, the brigadier — with his eyes again closed — added, 
" Perhaps you are not aware of it, Joanna, but you're getting 
so disgustingly lazy, that I shouldn't wonder but you'll soon be 
incapable of affording me the least assistance." 

Nelly anxiously watched the lazy brigadier as his wife helped 
him crawl from the apartment, and immediately she had seen 
Mrs. Farquhar close the door upon them, she ran to poor Hugh, 
who was still weeping, and threw her arms round him, and kiss- 
ed him passionately, as she cried, **0h, my brother! my poor, 
poor, lost brother I" 

The boy — as he heard the words — turned, round, and clung 
to her as he sobbed out, •* Thank God, then, you know all, 
Nelly — thank God !" and as he leaned upon her shoulder and 
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wept aloud, the sister's tears fell hot and fast upon her brother's 
cheek. 

" And does my father forgive mo and pity me, dear sister, as 
you do V* at last asked Hugh, with his arms still round Nelly's 
neck. 

" No, my poor one !" answered the sister, as she brushed his 
thick black hair with her hand from his forehead ; *' your father 
will not believe the boy at home is not his son." 

" Oh, let me go to him !" ciied Hugh, in an agony ; " let me 
go to him, and on my knees confess the lie I have told, and how 
wickedly I have cheated him, and you too, dear sister — ay ! 
and myself worse than all. Let me go to him! he will and 
shall believe that I and no other am his son ;" and the lad tried 
to get up from the sofa, but he was so weak, that the little 
strength he had was exhausted in the attempt, and he fell back 
again on his pillow. 

Nelly, remembering what Impey had told her, and growing 
frightened for her brother's safety, in case he should make known 
the imposition, knelt by his side, and kissed him, as she said 
imploringly, " No, Hugh ! you must remain quiet where you 
are. You must not breathe a syllable to any living soul of 
what you've done, or they will take you from us, and we shall 
never meet again on earth, ray poor, poor brother !" and at the 
idea of such a punishment, the tears again streamed from the 
sister's eyes, and she rested her head on his bosom in her agony. 
Then suddenly starting up, she said to him, " Now, promise 
me, Hugh, that you will never mention a word of what you've 
done to any one. Promise me this, dear Hugh — it is the first 
thing I ever asked of you ; and if you do not grant me it, God 
knows but it may be the last. Now, you tcill promise me — 
won't you, brother dear?" she added, beseechingly, as she 
pressed his sunken cheeks between her two little hands. 

But the boy looked /ull in her face, and answered solemnly, 
" They t^l me the poor old man is dying, Nelly ; and I must 
and will confess to him I am his son before he is snatched from 
me. Oh, sister, I have never called him father yet ! I have 
been so long a stranger to him, that when I first saw him — for 
the first time since I was almost a baby — ^he did not know me. 
Whatever hoirid fate may await me, Nelly, I would gladly 
brave it, to have my father's blessing before he dies." 

" And so you shall, dear Hugh, if you will only keep silent 
for a little while yet," answered Nelly, as she wiped the tears 
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from hifl cheeks. " You do not know on what a fearful preci- 
pice you stand. "Walter came here to warn you of your danger, 
and I myself should have been here long before this, only for 
your sake I did not dare to make myself known to you. Be- 
sides, Hugh, you should remember how ill your poor father is, 
and that if, through your rashness, any evil was to fall upon 
you, it would be more than he could bear, so that the same act, 
that i-estored you to your father would be almost sure to take 
^your father from you." 

"Yes, Nelly, I know he is very, very ill," replied Hugh. 
" When I saw him I shuddered to look at him, and his ghastly 
figure has haunted me ever since. In the dead of the night, as 
I lie awake in my dim sick-room, I see him looking at me be- 
tween the curtains of my bed, rebuking me for staying away 
from him, when in his last moments I might comfort him, and 
promising me that if I come to hira he will forgive me the wicked 
trick I have played upon him. But I did it all for Walter's 
sake, Nelly, dear, though he only casts me from him for it, and 
sneers at my love, and calls me his false friend. I did it — and 
the God above me knows it — to save his father from dying of gi-ief 
for the loss of his son ; but little did I think then, that I myself, 
perhaps, would lose my father and my oldest friend through it. 
They told me, Nelly, I should save Walter so much misery, but 
they never told me of the misery I should bring upon myself 
Oh, you do not know what horrid torments I suffer every 
day and night. Nelly, Nelly ! take me home — take me home, 
or my heart will break — it vrill — indeed it will !" and Hugh 
raised himself up on his couch, and held up his thin hands for 
a minpte imploringly before her, and then fell back exhausted, 
on his pillow, and wept so bitterly, that his boisterous gi-ief 
seemed more like wild laughter than sorrow. 

So the alai-raed girl tried to console and soothe her brother, 
and as'she still knelt beside him, she laid her head on his pillow 
beside his, and talked to him of happy days to come, and how 
she would make her Walter bless him yet, and how his father, 
when he knew all, though he might scold him for the trick he 
had played, would still love him the more, for the generosity 
that had prompted it. 

And the warm-hearted girl spoke so kindly to her brother, 
that he soon grew calm again, and promised her to keep his 
name a secret for a little time longer. As he pledged her his 
word to do so, the sister, in excess of joy at his safety, folded 
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him in her arms, and kissed him over and over again for the 
token he had given her of his love. 

While they w^ere clasped together, they were both startled 
by hearing Mrs. Farquhar*s voice close behind them. " Well, 
I'm sure, sir! you're getting well fast enough now. This 
morning you were going to die, and here, this evening, I find 
you giving young ladies love-tokens. There, you needn't go 
as red as a soldier's coat both of you," the lady added, while 
Hugh hung his head, and Nelly shuddered with horror, and 
turned crimson as a sense of what the lady really meant crept 
over her. " Farquhar and I have done the same thing before 
you." 

" Come, come, Joanna, speak for yourself, my love," answer- 
ed the brigadier, sinking on his old friend, the sofa, again. 
** No, no ! the boy's stolen a march upon me ; for hang it I 
when you used to come courting me, I had got whiskers." 

" Lord bless you !" replied the lady, laughing, " don't be- 
lieve a word he says, Nelly ; for I can assure you, he was ten 
times worse than that wicked young rogue of yours there — and 
Ms bad enough, goodness knows. Why this is only the second 
time he's seen you, and here I catch him making as desperate 
love to you as if you were an heiress, and he an Irish captain 
without a shilling to bless himself." 

Nelly at once saw how dreadfiilly both her brother and her- 
self were placed, and the cruel construction that was put upon 
their love. For her brother's sake she knew she must bear it, 
though the very idea of such a suspicion made her flesh creep 
with hon-or. She tried to stammer out some excuse ; but she 
felt, as the hot blood rushed up into her face, and the words 
stuck to her tongue, that her hesitation and confusion gave a 
truth to the very suspicions she hated. 

" Ah ! it won't do, Nelly. You'd better say at once you'll 
have him ; for bless you ! my dear, your love for the boy is 
written in your face," continued the brigadier's lady. Then 
tapping her on the cheek, she added, laughing, ** Ah ! do you 
recollect how I used to joke you up at Nagpore about your 
being little Mrs. Walter Farquhar] and so you shall be, you 
young gipsy you — before many months are over your head." 

This was too much for the poor girl ; so, jumping up from 
her chair, and making a hasty excuse that her father required 
her at home, she hurried rudely from the room, without even 
giving a parting word or look to poor Hugh. 
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Scarcely had Nelly left, when Hugh, who had been writhing 
under Mrs. Farquhar's jokes as deeply as his sister, started 
from his seat and staggered to the door. As Mrs. Farquhar 
caught hold of him and held him back, the boy turned savagely 
upon her, " I will go with her — 1 will go with her!" he cried. 
"I won*t stop here another minute — that I won't! You drove 
her from the house by what you said," and as he struggled 
again for the door, he screamed, " Oh, Nelly, Nelly ! come back 
and take me home with you." 

At last, when the brigadier and his wife had laid him on the 
sofa again, he broke out in a frenzy of grief, and shrieked, as 
he gnashed his teeth, and sti^uggled to get loose, ** Let me go ! 
You've no right to keep me here ! It's not my home. I hate 
the place. 1 hate all of it. You shan't be my mother. I hate 
f/ou, I hate him, I hate every one — and oh ! worse than all, I 
hate myself— I hate myself^" — and in a few minutes, the weep- 
ing Mrs. Farquhar carried her fancied boy senseless to his bed. 

The brigadier's wife sat watching by the poor lad till he 
woke up from his trance ; and when he did wake, he railed at 
her anew, and raved all the night through. And though, over 
and over again, the boy told her he was not her son, still she 
only bathed his burning head afresh, and passed his words by as 
the wild wanderings of his delirium. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

For a whole week Tmpey had been in vain endeavoring to 
carry into execution the design he had communicated to Vyse, 
** of making old Burgoyne more convinced than ever that the 
young sailor was an impostor." He had called at the house 
day after day, but the major had been too ill to see strangers, 
and the lawyer had objected to give his name, for fear of his visit 
becoming known to Nelly. At last, tired out, he had written a 
letter endorsed " private and confidential," requesting an inter- 
view on the following morning with the major alone, on particu- 
lar business, which deeply concerned both his own and his 
daughter's welfare. So the invalid gave orders that if the gen- 
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tJeman called again he was to be shown up-stairs into his 
room. 

As the time drew near for the appointed visit, the old man 
grew impatient, for he felt assured that the affair had reference 
to Walter Farquhar. As usijal, his irritability fell upon the 
respectful native servant, and the peevish invalid was, at the 
moment the lawyer entered the room, occupied in cursing the 
obsequious black, and " sending him to the devil" for having 
brought him up a damp newspaper. 

Impey had come determined to get the major out of town, by 
giving him such a description of Walter Farquhar, that — work- 
ing upon his love for his daughter — he should convince him it 
was necessary, for her sake, he should leave London directly. 

As soon as the native had been ordered from the room, 
Impey, before informing the major of his business, wished to 
know his man, and find out his peculiar weakness, so that he 
might ingratiate himself with him by flattering it. Accordingly 
he began feeling his way by indulging in an excess of sympa- 
thy for the invalid, and paying sundry compliments to " the 
brave soldier's heroic disregard of death ;" until at length, old 
Burgoyne pulled him up short, and begged of him to say at 
once whatever he might have to communicate. 

Impey then proceeded to inform the major, "that having 
beard that a sailor on board the ' Lady MacNaughteu' had, un- 
der the assumed name of Walter Farquhar, been paying his 
addresses to Miss Burgoyne — " but he was rudely interrupted 
by the soldier, who asked furiously — 

"And what scoundrel, sir, has dared to libel my child in 
such a manner ] Miss Burgoyne, I would have you to know, 
sir, is the daughter of an officer and a gentleman, and not at 
the beck and call of every sailor-fellow that chooses to be smit- 
ten v^dth her ! The man was not paying his addresses to the 
young lady^ Mr. Impfield, but insulting her with them." 

The lawyer no sooner observed the proud manner in which 
the major alluded to the " officer and the gentleman," than he 
at once knew how to act. So, bowing politely, he answered, 
** If I had not known, sir, that Miss Burgoyne was the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman, who would at any time sooner lose his 
heait's blood, than have one blot cast upon the honor of him- 
self or any of his family, I should not have crossed my door- 
step each day this week to serve him." 

" I am obliged to you, Mr. Impsley," answered the major, 
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blandly, with a self-satisfied smile, that showed how dexterously 
the lawyer had found out his weak point. '* But pray pioceed, 
sir. You were saying a scoundrel sailor had dared to insult 
my daughter with his addresses." 

" I did, sir," continued Impey, holding his head up as high as 
if he had a regulation stock under his chin ; " and knowing the 
fellow to be one of the rankest impostors that walk the earth — 
as great a villain as is out of Bridewell — I couldn't rest easy in 
my bed until I had warned you of the man." 

"Warned me, sir?" cried the sick major, again drawing 
himself up as erect as he could. 

" Hem !" coughed Impey, as he saw his mistake. " Yes, 
warned you of him — not for the sake of your daughter, but for 
your silver spoons, sir. That rhan, my dear sir — if I may 
make so bold — is one of the veriest fortune-hunters who are at 
this moment prowling about the West-end, seeking what heir- 
esses they may devour." 

" Ha ! I suspected as much," answered the major, with a 
toss of the head, in evident self-satisfaction at his shrewdness. 
" And the name of Walter Farquhar is an assumed one, of 
course." 

" Ho ! ho ! yes, sir !" answered the lawyer, laughing ; " the 
fellow has as many aliases as would fill a skin of parchment ! 
When he is indicted at the Old Bailey-^as he assuredly must 
be for some fraud or other before long — it will take the clerk 
of the court a good hour at least to read over the different 
names that he's gone by. Ever since I have known him, I can 
assure you, he has had nothing but paper and port wine to 
support him." 

" Paper and port vdne !" cried the major, in astonishment 

" I mean, he lives by getting his bills discounted by any one 
who is simpleton enough to *do' them for him," blandly an- 
swered the lawyer, in explanation. " The fellow has been 
blackballed from every club in London, sir, and, before he 
went to sea, he could only show his face outside his door on a 
Sunday, and then he always made a point of attending one of 
the fashionable chapels, in the hopes that his good looks and 
pious devotion might vnn the heart of some rich and discon- 
solate widow, as Tve often heard him say. And such, Major 
Burgoyne, is the man who has the barefaced audacity to aspire 
to the hand of the daughter of an officer and a gentleman like 
yourself." 
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" I am obliged to you, Mr. Impton, for your information," 
said the major, in answer. " But you need not alarm youraelf 
on my daughter's behalf. I have ah'eady told the fellow I 
know him to be an impostor and a scoundrel, and forbidden 
him my house." 

" It will not be of the slightest use, I can assure you, sir," 
replied Impey, who was beginning to be more friendly. ** You 
might as well forbid the tax-gatherer your house, and expect 
him not to call again. Believe me, Major Burgoyne, I know 
this scoundrel well, and the only way for you to shake him off 
is to leave London as quickly as possible, and not let a soul be 
privy to what part of the country you have gone." 

As the lawyer saw the old man hang his head and knit his 
brow, and stroke his chin, as if in thought, Impey followed up 
closely, by adding, " Not only your happiness requires this, 
major, but your health, I*m sure, would be greatly benefited by 
a short — say a three months' — stay at Harrowgate. The wa- 
ters are the very thing for your complaint." 

And the lawyer stopped again ; but the major was still think- 
ings so he continued, in a solemn, deep voice, " If you do not 
do this, sir, I feel perfectly satisfied that you'll get up some fine 
morning, and, to your hon'or, find this scoundrel has carried 
your daughter off from under your very roof." 

" I'd put a bullet through the fellow's skull !" the soldier 
answered from between his teeth, as he shook his clenched fifit 
in the air. 

" You might just as well try to shoot Spring-heel-Jack," re- 
plied Impey, quite excited, as he tried to get the major to leave 
town. " If you object to Harrowgate, my dear sir, there's 
Cheltenham, with its delicious, pure air, and most salubrious 
spas ; or, if you prefer the continent, there's Baden-Baden, 
with the very best society, and a warm bath every day, I'm 
told, for twopence-halfpenny. Besides, independent of all 
this—" 

" What may your reasons be, sir, for coming here, unasked, 
'o give me all this gratuitous information 1" coldly interrupted 
he major, who, from the extreme zeal of Impey's manner, be- 
gan to suspect there was something mora in the business than 
met the eye. 

As the lawyer heard the question he drew himself up, as if 
his feelings had been deeply wounded, and answered, with a 
voice that quivered slightly as he spoke, *' I have the honor, 
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Major Burgoyne, of being the friend of your friend. Brigadier 
Farquhar. And as this adventurer has dared to take upon 
himself the name of the son of our esteemed acquaintance, I 
considered it a duty I owed you — as the friend of my friend — to 
apprize you of the danger your daughter was threatened with." 

** I ask your pardon, Mr. Imp field," replied Major Burgoyne, 
bowin? politely, ** and have to thank you for your courtesy. 
And, since the fellow appears to be so consummate a scoundrel, 
I have made up my mind* how to act." 

** I am delighted to hear it, major, for the sake of Miss Bur- 
goyne," cried Impey, with unfeigned joy. " Believe me, you 
are not safe within a hundred miles of the sharper ; and if I 
might be allowed to advise you on the subject, your departure 
will be as soon and as secret as possible." 

" No, sir !" answered the old man, resolutely. " I shall make 
a point of not stirring from London. For I shall consider it a 
duty I owe, not only to my daughter, but to society at large, to 
give this man into the custody of the police the first time I 
have the good fortune to cross his path." 

A cold sweat broke out on Impey *s forehead as he saw at 
once that he had overshot his mark. The very thing he had 
been so anxious, and taken such trouble to avoid, the old sol- 
dier — whom he saw was not the man to utter an idle threat — 
was determined to do. ''Oh, he had acted Hke a child," he 
said to himself. ** If he had been a little cooler, he might have 
led the old man where he pleased ; but it was his curaed over- 
zeal that had, roused the major's indignation to too great a 
pitch. Still, perhaps, there might yet be time to undo the sol- 
dier's virtuous resolves." 

So, imitating the old man's determined tone as closely as he 
could, he answered, " Nobly spoken, Major Burgoyne ! though 
one could not well have expected less from an officer and a 
gentleman. But you have already done enough for your coun- 
try, so let me beg of you not to allow your zeal for society to 
supersede your duty to your own flesh and blood. You are not 
only a member of the state, recollect, major, but the father of a 
young and innocent girl. And take my word for it, if you move 
a step against that scoundrel, he will be sure to cast some slan- 
derous slur upon the honor of Miss Burgoyne, that she will suf- 
fer from to her dying day. You must be well aware, major, 
how tender and delicate a thing is a lady's reputation. One 
breath from the mouth of—'' 
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But the old man, tossing his head, stopped him, and said, ** It 
is beyond the power of any man, sir, to sully Miss Burgoyne's 
honor. Besides, if the fellow be the worthless villain you have 
represented him to be, who would listen to the lies he spoke V* 

"Thousands, sir — ay, tens of thousands — would be only too 
ready and glad to take them all for gospel," quickly answered 
Impey ; " and the vei7 day after his appearance at the police 
court, you would have the men in the streets crying out at the 
top of their voices — under your very windows — a disgusting ac- 
count of the whole affair, * for the small charge of one halfpenny.* 
Besides, what evidence could you bring forward against the 
scoundrel V* 

" Why, I could bring Mr. and Mi-s. Farquhar to swear he 
was not their son,'* said the major, throwing himself back in' his 
chair, and looking at Impey, as if awaiting his opinion. 

The lawyer went ghastly pale as he heard the words, and, 
feeling that the old man's eyes were fixed upon him, ^e turned 
his head away, and putting his hand over his brow, looked down 
on the ground, as if in deep thought. Though he trembled in- 
wardly at the major's threat, still he answered, " Good ! very 
good ! capital ! But, now I come to think of it, you've no right 
to give a person in charge for that, major ; and the worst of it 
is — such being the law — the fellow would make you suffer, for 
he'd be certain to bring an action for false imprisonment against 
you directly after he was discharged." 

" Yes, but I would also bring you forward to prove what a 
scoundrel the man is," answered the major, as he pointed tii- 
umphantly to Impey. 

" Bring Tne-e — " stammered Impey, ready to drop, as he 
bowed vsrith all the politeness he was msuster of at the moment. 
" Pardon me, sir, but my letter to you was — if you remember — 
headed ' private and confidential,' and signed ' yours without 

Prejudice.' " Then, as he saw the old man looking sternly at 
im, he added, with a smile, " You see, Major Burgoyne, an 
attorney, in the course of business, is often made acquainted 
with facts that he could not think of publicly revealing." 

The major looked up and down the lawyer from head to 
foot, and replied, with a sneer, " Indeed, sir ! and so you, know- 
ing what an an-ant scoundrel this fellow is, do not hesitate vol- 
untaHly to come and tell me all his villainy behind his back, 
and yet want the courage to say as much to his face." Then 
ringing the bell, he added, " I wish you good morning, sii\'' 
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But Impey never stirred from his seat, and looking up, said, 
as he laid his hand upon his black velvet waistcoat, " I came 
here voluntarily, Major Burgoyne, to save your daughter fiom 
the imminent peril 1 knew she was in. Had I counseled you 
to hand this man oyer to the law, your taunt might have been 
just ; but I was aware how impracticable that course was, and, 
therefore, advised you, as you valued the reputation of your 
child, to avoid him, since you could not wrestle with him. And 
I did expect," he added, with an air of injured innocence, 
" Major Burgoyne would have received the advice I proffered, 
with the courtesy of an officer and a gentleman, at least." 

** D — n your officer and a gentleman, sir !" cried the old man, 
who, by this time, had' had quite enough of the phrase ; and he 
rang the bell again, and, throwing himself back in his chair, 
took a book from the table, and commenced reading. 

Wishing, if possible, to renew the conversation, Impey took 
as long as he could to button up his coat, and stood smoothing 
his hat round and round with his sleeve, waiting for a chance to 
open the subject again. Presently the door opened, and Dando 
bounced into the room, ciying, " What is it, guv'nor?" But no 
sooner did the young monkey see the lawyer, than he stalled, 
and fell back in alarm. 

Impey immediately advanced to the lad, and patting him on 
the head, said playflilly, " You needn't be afraid of me, my little 
man." Then turning to the soldier, he added, ** One of your 
boys, I can see by the likeness. Major Burgoyne." And as he 
chucked Dando under the chin, he cried, " Dear me, he's the 
Image of his father .'" 

" Yes !" coldly answered the sick man, without looking up 
from his book. " Once more, good morning, sir." 

From the tone in which this was said, Impey saw all further 
efforts were useless. So he left the room at once, saying, as he 
hurried down the stairs, " I'll have you out of town yet, my fine 
officer and gentleman ; but since you won't leave London for 
me, why, I'll be off to the Farquhars, and get them to take you 
beyond the reach of this cursed sailor. Well, perhaps it's bet- 
ter as it is, after all ! for then I shall have the brigadier's paity 
out of the way, as well." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Since his interview with Hugh, Walter had been thinking 
over what Nelly had told him, when they met at Vyse's, would 
be the fate of his school-fellow, if he sought to make himself 
known to his father and mother. Urged on by his desii-e to 
see his parents, he had turned the statement over and over again 
in his mind, and the more he had thought of it, the more he had 
felt satisfied there was no truth in it, and that it had been got 
up by Impey and Vyse, merely to frighten the girl, and keep 
them all quiet. ** He himself had been alarmed when he first 
heard it, though he was a fool," he said to himself, "to have 
been taken in by it. How was it possible the lad could be 
transported ] Who was there to appear against Hugh ? Why, 
neither he nor his father would do so, of course, and was it 
likely old Burgoyne would think of implicating his own son 1 
Impey and Vyse were the only persons who would have to 
suffer ; and that was the reason why they were so anxious to 
have the affair kept quiet." But still he had been so appalled at 
the idea of such a fate falling upon his old school-fellow, that he 
hardly dared to stir in the matter, lest there might be some little 
truth in the stoiy. • 

At last, after a week had passed, Walter had so talked him- 
self into the conviction that it was " all a hoax," that one after- 
noon — while the fit was on him — ^he left the ship, the cargo of 
which he was seeing discharged, and hurrying from the Docks, 
was off to town by the next train that left Blackwall. 

On reaching Jer my n- street, to his great disappointment and 
annoyance, he found his father and mother both absent from the 
hotel. The only information he could obtain there was, that 
the waiter had been directed to tell the driver of the cab in 
which they had lefl, to take them on to some number, that the 
waiter had forgotten, in Salisbury-street, Strand. 

Walter immediately knew they must have gone on to Major 
Burgoyne's; and glad to be able to have the opportunity of 
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vindicating himself in the presence of them all, he hurried on to 
meet them there. 

The old major, after the lawyer had left, had grown very 
uneasy at the character Impey had given him of the man who 
was persecuting his child.' It was a most delicate affair, and 
he hardly knew how to act. If, through his desire to punish 
that rascally sailor, anv thing was to happen to his Nelly, he 
would never forgive himself Besides, Heaven knew, he was 
not exactly in the state to travel a hundred miles from town. 
Yet, the lawyer's visit was a most strange business, from begin- 
ning to end. What could have made the man so anxious to get 
him into the country, unless he had heard of some vile plot the 
sailor was brewing against his girl ? The cruel part of it all 
was, too, his poor child had no mother with whom he could 
consult as to her welfare. It was a mother's business more than 
a father's. Then, after a moment's thought, the old man added, 
'* Perhaps it would be best to send to Mrs. Farquhar, and make 
' a confidante of her. She was a shrewd and clever woman, and 
knew the world much better than he did ; and then, too, she 
could tell him what kind of man this Mr. Impfield was, and 
whether any reliance was to be placed upon what he said." 

So the major dispatched a letter to the Farquhara, begging 
them to come round to him that evening as early as they could, 
as he wished to consult them on a matter that was near and dear 
to him. 

Mrs. Farquhar had no sooner read the letter than she felt 
convinced Nelly had been confessing to her father the love she 
had for her boy ; and saying as much to her lazy better-half, 
she wrote a note promising to be with the major directly after 
dinner — though, as she declared at the time, " Nothing else on 
earth would ever have induced her to leave her poor sick boy 
up-stairs alone, in the state he was, for a whole evening." 

The major waited anxiously for his visitors. Immediately on 
their ariiv^l he requested Nelly to remain with the biigadier, 
and taking Mrs. Farquhar's arm, begged of her to step with 
him into his private room. 

There he soon told her all the lawyer had communicated to 
him, and wound up by asking her whether Mr. Impey's charac- 
ter was such that she hereelf would place any credit in what 
he had said. 

" Lord bless you, major 1" answered the lady, directly. " I 
tell you plainly, such is my opinion of that worthy creature, that 
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I would take his word sooner than a Quaker's, any day. I 
really do believe him to be one of the most upright of men. 
Now I will tell you one little thing he did to us — just to give 
you a notion of his honesty. You know my boy was articled to 
him. Well, he actually refused to accept of one penny either 
for the premium or stamps, merely because we were his friends ; 
and, upon my word, we were forced to send him an order on our 
agents for four hundred pounds, so that he might not be out of 
pocket by the lad." 

"You astonish me!" replied the major. "I must confess I 
suspected he was a different sort of man." 

" Then you did him extreme injustice," continued the lady, 
shaking her bonnet ; " for I verily believe the worthy creature 
to be as good as gold. Indeed I shall always esteem him, for 
the whole time we were in India, he behaved like a father to 
our Walter." 

" Ah !" sighed the old man, " this cursed illness of mine 
makes me so suspicious that I doubt eveiy one. Besides, Mr. 
Impey seemed to be so anxious to get me out of town that I, in 
my nasty way, made certain he had some covert object in it ; 
and so — ^half to baulk him and half to punish this sailor-fellow — 
I vowed I would not budge an inch from London, but would 
give the rogue in charge the first time I met him. However, to 
make amends now, I'll do as the gentleman advised me, and be 
off into the qountry as soon ns possible. Don't you think it vsdll 
be best yourself]" 

" No, that Tm-sure I don't 1" answered the lady, as she leaned 
forward ; " and it only shows how little you know Mr. Impey's 
character even now. Unless I'm very much mistaken, his sole 
reason for advising you to quit London was because, if he had 
counseled you to hand this wicked wretch over to the police, he 
— in his modest way — ^thought that you, knowing he was a 
lawyer, might fancy he was fishing for business. So, if you 
listen to me, you won't care one jot about what Impey says in 
such a case as this, but give the sailor into custody the very 
first time you can. If he were a gentleiiaan,. my advice would 
be. Call him out and shoot him; but of course that's quite out 
of the question with a fellow like him, so the law alone is open 
to you." 

" No, no ! the best and quietest way is to go a good distance 
into the country, and there at least my girl will be safe from the 
man," sorrowfully answered the major, who, now that his irrita- 
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bility had worn off, was incliDod to do the very opposite of what 
be had vowed in the morning. 

" 6'a/e from him !" cried Mrs. Farquhar, in astonishment. 
" What on earth have you got to be afraid of the fellow for ? 
Why, Burgoyne, you're getting quite a croaker ! I could have 
sworn you would have been the very last person to run away 
from any one." 

" Ah ! I'm no longer the man I was," mournfully answered 
the soldier. " I've neither the strength nor the spirits for the 
business. Besides, look here," he added, as he held out his 
trembling hand, '' what would this arm avail me against a bro^d- 
shouldered fellow like that scoundrel ]" 

" Lud-a-mercy, man ! I don't want you to box him," answer- 
ed the masculine lady, laughing. " Besides, you forget, Bur- 
goyne, to give the scamp into custody is a duty you owe us. 
Hasn't the rascal dared to call himself by the name of our boy 1 
However, if you don't choose to have him put in jail, why, /shall 
— that is, I shall make Farquhar do it, the very first opportu- 
nity." 

" Pshaw ! let the fellow go," pleaded the old man. " * Those 
that touch pitch' — you know the proverb. For my daughter's 
sake, let me beg of you not to stir in this business." 

" There, you needn't bother your head about that," answered 
the masculine lady. "Nelly doesn't care twopence about the 
wretch, but is dying in love — for whom do you think ? — why a 
certain young gentleman that's dying in love for her. Now 
guess !" But the major shook his gray head in answer; so the 
iady continued, " Why, my hoy, the real Walter Farquhar, to 
be sure. I found it out only yesterday." 

The major's head fell upon his bosom, as he hoard the words, 
and he murmured to himself, " Thank God for it ! Thank God 
for it !" 

On their return to the drawing-room, the old soldier — too full 
of the news he had heard to let the subject drop— turned round 
to his daughter, who was busy in one conier working at her 
tambour frame, and said, " Nelly, my girl ! certain mattei-s I lit- 
tle dreamed of have just been revealed to me, and the discovery 
has caused me as much joy as it has caused my friends liere," 
and he pointed to Mr. and Mrs. Farquhar. 

The girl stopped her needle, and looked up, as if, for a mo- 
ment, in doubt as to what her father could refer to. She had 
heard Impev bad called that morning to see the major, and. 
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remembering the promise the lawyer had made her, that in a 
short time all should be set straight, she had felt convinced he 
had come to her father to make the disclosure he had promised. 
Yes ! that was the cause of their all meeting there this evening, 
and the reason why her father had wished to speak with Mrs. 
Farquhar alone," and the girl glanced smilingly firat toward the 
brigadier's wife, and then toward her father, as if waiting for 
further explanation. 

** I am glad to hear, my poor girl," continued the soldier, 
" that, notwithstanding all my unjust suspicions of you, your 
love has been given to the real Walter Farquhar, after all — ^is it 
not so V 

Nelly started from her seat with joy, as she made certain 
the whole mystery had been .cleared up, and running to the old 
man, she hid her face on his shoulder, and answered, as the 
tears almost choked her words, "Yes, father, I do love him !" 

The invalid pressed her to his bosom, and said, " Bless you 
for it, girl ! I have long prayed our families might be united, 
and the blood of myself and my dear old friends here be 
mingled in our children's children." And the old man clasped 
her to him convulsively, and sobbed aloud like a child. 

On seeing this, the brigadier and his wife both rose and ad- 
vanced to their sick friend to comfort him. " Come, compose 
yourself, Burgoyne !" said Farquhar, patting him on the back. 
" There ! we'll talk upon other subjects." Then turning to his 
wife — as he sank into the nearest chair — ^he added, " Now, 
Joanna, why can't you make some little use of the energies the 
Almighty has bestowed upon you, and take Nelly away from 
him ?" 

" No, no ! let her be ! bless her dear heart, let her be ! and 
let me weep, for they are tears of intense joy," sobbed out the 
old man. Then bursting into another paroxysm of grief, he 
cried, ** Oh ! I thought she loved that scoundrel sailor, and I 
should have cursed her if she had." 

The whole ghastly truth flashed upon poor Nelly. She 
needed no more to tell her it was her brother Hugh, and not 
the real Walter Farquhar, that her father thought she loved, 
and blessed her for so doing. Her joy was turned to the bit- 
terest sorrow, and she clung close to the old man to hide the 
tears that now poured from her eyes ; and each time he hugged 
her, and called down all happiness upon her, the poor girl felt 
sick at heart, and wept the more. 
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Suddenly a loud tapping at the door aroused them all, and 
the landlady, Miss Sandalls — all smiles, apologies, and pink 
ribbons — bobbed into the room, and informed them, in an 
affected, mincing manner, "that horrid sailor man had come 
agin, and was waiting down stairs." 

" Didn't you say I was out, as I told you I always wished to 
be to him V asked the major, calmly, as if he feared the lad no 
longer. 

** Yes, Mr. Buggoyne, please, sir," answered the complaisant 
spinster. Then addressing a little boy who was clinging to her 
skirts, and bore a libelously strong likeness to the lady herself — 
though she called him her nephew— she added, " Now, do 'a 
done, Albert ! 'a done, do ! and use your pocket handkercher 
instead of my best apron. Yes, Mr. Buggoyne, I told him you 
was all gone to the theayter, please, sir; but without saying. 
With your leave, or. By your leave, in the feller walks straight 
into my front parlor, please, sir — though it's a mussy, I'm sure, 
the Polish count wasn't there, please, sir." Then as she was 
about to leave the room, and saw her nephew in the act of 
commencing an imitation of a trumpet on a small-tooth comb he 
had taken from his pocket, she snatched it fi'om him, crying, 
" Lord, Albert ! where is your manners % how dare you put 
that nasty, dirty thing in your mouth ?" 

Dando, who had all the evening been very ill at ease among 
the company, and thinking the most prudent thing he could do 
was to remain quiet, had seated himself near the window — 
where he had been amusing himself with tying knots in the 
cat's tail — no sooner heard Walter Farquhar was below, than 
in the confusion which the announcement occasioned, he sneaked 
stealthily out of the room, and rushed up to his bed-room, leav- 
ing the party in full consultation as to what course should be 
adopted with the sailor-fellow. 

Mrs. Farquhar still clung to the advice she had before .given, 
and declared the best way to put an end to the man's annoyance 
was to hand him over to the police. But the old major, now 
thoroughly convinced that the " scoundrel" had no hold on his 
daughter's affection, would not listen to such a proposal, and, 
still wished to get rid of him quietly. 

At last the old man rose mysteriously, and saying, " I knew 
what the fellow wants," went to his desk, and wrote a check for 
a large amount. Then, handing it to Mrs. Farquhar, he added, 
" "^here, that will silence the scamp, I lay my life. You give 
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it him, there's a good soul. Heaven knows the riddance will 
be cheap at the price !" 

" Well, Burgoyne, perhaps this may he the best plan, after 
all,'* answered the lady, as she moved toward the door; " but, 
mind, 1 shall give it to him upon only one conditiou, and that 
is, that he pledges me his word he will never make the slightest 
overture to Nelly again." And having glanced at the wretched 
girl — who sat trembling over her embroidery that she had stained 
with her tears^-the brigadier's wife left the room. 

Walter was seated in the parlor, with the grubby maid-of-all- 
work, candlestick in hand, watching at the door, to see that the 
suspicious character purloined nothing from the room. Pres- 
ently, Mrs. Farquhar entered, and telling the girl she might go 
down stairs, closed the door, so that the landlady might not 
overhear what took place between them. 

Walter had come into the house all boldness, and had up to 
that moment been seated with his elbow on the table, and his 
head resting on his hand, thinking how he'd force them all up- 
stairs to listen to his tale ; but he no sooner lifted up his head 
and saw who it was, than he felt his heart drop within him. 
Though he had not looked upon his mother since his babyhood, 
still the figure and the features of the lady that stood before 
him coincided so closely with some faint impression he had of 
her on his mind, that he felt, as he stared abstractedly at her, 
it was she who bore him. Her cheeks were not so rosy, nor 
her hair so black as he had imagined his mother's to be, but 
still she was so like some one he had seen before, that had he 
passed her in the street, he would have turned round and 
puzzled himself to remember who it was. He rose up and 
bowed respectfully to her — but he could not say a word. 

It was far different, however, with the brigadier's wife. She 
had been so prejudiced by the major against the "scoundrel 
sailor," and was so indignant at the idea of a fellow like him 
aspiring to the same hand as her son, that she had come down 
staira prepared to look upon him with little or no favor. Though 
at any other time, the youth's well-knit and muscular frame, 
and bold, manly countenance, would have been sure to have 
won her admiration, still she no sooner set eyes upon him, than 
she felt satisfied she could have told from his looks what sort of 
character he was, and inwardly declared it was preposterous 
for people to say he was handsome, for really and truly the fel- 
low hadn't one good feature in his face. 
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The brigadier's wife told the sailor, Mr. Burgoyne was him- 
self too ill to see him, and that he had requested her to step 
dovyn to him, and iDform him that on consideration of his 
promising never again toannoy either him or his daughter, he 
would present him with a very handsome gratuity. 

" Now, young man," she continued, " we all of us know 
what your object is, in persisting in these persecutions.* Of 
couiTse, you don't care for the young lady, so long as you have 
the money." Then, as she saw Walter turn i-ed in the face 
with indignation, and draw back, as if about to repel the charge, 
the lady stopped him by saying, " There ! it's ridiculous your 
trying to make out differently to me. I'm a woman* of the 
world, and have seen a hundred similar cases. So you'd better 
make up your mind at once. Mr. Burgoyne has behaved very 
handsomely, I'm sure, and rather than have any disturbance in 
the bouse, and be forced to hand you over to the police, he has 
given me a check for you, and directly I have your written 
promise to abandon this useless annoyance, the draft is yours." 

Walter bit his lip with vexation, to think he should be so 
treated at his first interview with his mother, and as he held out 
his hand for the check, he stammered, " Give it to me." 

**0h ! you need have no fear. It's for a very large amount, 
young man, but I can liot part with it till I have from you what 
I require," answered the lady, fancying the sailor wished to as- 
certain the precise figure of the ** consideration," before entering 
into the contract. 

" Give it to me !" again cried Walter, in a loud voice. 

" No, no ! as I said before, I can not let it go out of my hands 
until you have first done what I mentioned," replied the lady. 
" But if you doubt my word, you can see it," she added, holding 
the slip of paper tight at each end, and bringing it close to the 
candle, so that Walter might perceive it was a dralt for a hundred 
pounds ; and as she did so, she said, exultingly, " There ! the 
major has dealt much more liberally vrith you than I should. 
So come, will you giva me your promise never to see Miss 
Burgoyne again ?" 

" No !" shouted Walter, as he snatched the paper fix>m his 
mother and tore it to bits, and flinging the pieces on the ground, 
he stamped on them, for though he was indignant at the offer, 
still the idea that his own mother should be the party to make 
him so base a proposal, and treat him with such bitter suspicion, 
was worae than all. 
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" Oh ! I suppose the amount is not large enough for you," 
said the lady, with a galling sneer. " Well, young man, if you 
will let me know the extent of your demands, I will see whether 
I can induce Major Burgoyne to increase his bribe— rather than 
let his daughter be subject to the insult of your addresses." 

" Madam, you do not know me !" cried the sailor, in answer, 
while his voice and whole frame trembled with emotion. " You 
will find out to your cost soon, that I am 9wt the viUain you take 
me for." 

" Well, young man," answered the lady calmly, " if you 
really are a different character from what we all suspect, and 
mean honorably, you will, when I tell you your attentions are 
irksome to Miss Burgoyne herself, need no further motive to 
make you withdraw. To be candid vipth you, the young lady 
loves another." 

" It is false, madam !" shouted the frantic Walter, stiiking 
the table with his fist. 

Mrs. Farquhar, on heanng the reply, drew herself up, and 
answered, haughtily, "False, sir! you had better say that to 
the gentleman whom I shall send to speak to you. After such 
language, I shall condescend to hold no further converse with 
you," and she turned round, as if to leave the room. 

But Walter ran toward her, and seizing her by the arm, ex- 
claimed, as the long pent-up tears rushed down his cheeks, 
" Oh ! you must not go yet." 

" How dare you, sir ! let go my hand, I say !" replied the 
lady, snatching it from him. 

The youth, as if not heeding her words, fell on his knees, and 
clasping his hands, cried, "Mother! — mother, dear!" but his 
tears choked all further utterance. 

The brigadier's wife stood still for a moment, looking at the 
sailor, thunderstruck at what she conceived to be mere acting, 
and then, with a contemptuous laugh, turned round and hurried 
from the room — leaving poor Walter to bury his face in his 
hands and weep like a child, alone. 

In a minute Mrs. Farquhar had made her friends in the draw- 
ing-room acquainted with the ** impostor's" extraordinary con- 
duct and audacity, and told them how well he sustained the 
character he had assumed. 

But the brigadier no sooner heard the tale, than jumping out 
of the easy chair, with an energy that he had certainly never 
before shown in England, he cried, as he pushed the " recum- 
■. L 
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bent" angrily from him, ** I'll soon put an end to this ! 1*11 
soon put an end to this ! Curse the fellow's impudence !" 

** No, let me go !" said the major, " and, by heaven ! if the 
scoundrel doesn't leave the house, I'll horaewhip him till he drops, 
and then give him in charge." And the sick old man raised 
himself up from his chair, and stood for a moment tottering, as 
he leaned for support upon the table. 

** Nonsensa! nonsense !" shouted Farquhar, "it's my business 
now ; how dare the villain insult my wife. By heaven ! I'll 
give him into custody on the spot." 

" Yes, that's right, Farquhar ! the best thing is to give him 
in charge this very instant," said old Burgoyne, who had again 
sunk into his chair, exhausted with even standing up. Then 
stretching out his arm 1^ pulled the bell so violently, that the 
landlady came running up in alarm, while he was yet ringing. 

" Send for a policeman, immediately," cried the major, and 
he had no sooner said the words than the frightened woman 
was out of the room again. 

" And now Pll go down and see whether the scoundrel will 
dare to say the same thing to me,** said the brigadier, buttoning 
up his coat before leaving the room. 

Nelly — who, unobserved, had sat pale and trembling, watch- 
ing and listening to all — unable to remain silent any longer, 
started from her seat, and running to the door, placed her back 
against it, and cried, as she stretched out her arms to prevent 
the brigadier's approach, " You don't know what you are about 
to do. He is not the villain you take him for ! Oh ! Mr. Far- 
quhar, for heaven's sake stay here. You will never forgive 
yourself if you do what you threaten. It would be a crime that 
you could never atone for. No ! no ! no !" she added as the 
brigadier still advanced, "You must not — shall not stir a foot 
from here to harm a hair of his head !" 

" Isn't it much better, dear, to get rid of the man at once V* 
said Mrs. Farquhar, who had risen, and now stood by Nelly's 
side. " You needn't fear him. What can he say against you ]" 

" Fear him !" screamed Nelly, turning to her. " Oh ! I love 
him, and only him, and will die here sooner than let any of you 
lay a finger on him." 

When the old major heard this, he gained new life in his 
passion, and staggering to the girl, he seized her by her arras 
and dragged at her, as she still leaned her back against the 
door, while, mad with rage, he cried all the time he in vain 
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tried to move her, " Curse you, come away ! curse you, lying 
hussy, come away ! Will you stir, before I strike you ]" 

Nelly only stood the firmer, and answered, ** Rail at me, 
curse me, strike me, if you like, father, but I will not — no, I 
will not let any of you quit this room, and you will all bless me 
for it when you know why I did it." 

The old man finding his efforts useless, had raised his hand 
to put his threat in execution, when the brigadier thrust hin> 
aside, saying, " There, Burgoyne ! you leave her to me." 

Then bidding his wife keep back the major, Brigadier Far- 
quhar advanced to Nelly, and putting his arm round her waist, 
tried to force her fronf the door. But the girl stiTiggled with 
superhuman strength, and though the soldier tried to carry her 
from the spot, still she stood her groynd resolutely for a time. 
At length, exhausted with her wild efforts, her arms dropped 
by her side, and as her face blanched and her knees bent under 
her, she mui-mured, " He is the real Walter Farquhar," and fell 
senseless on the ground. 

With her long black hair all loose and streaming about her, 
the poor girl was laid lifeless on the sofa, and while Mrs. Far- 
quhar was busy trying to restore her, the brigadier hurried 
down stairs, as he heard the key turned in the street-door, and 
knew the maid had come back with the policeman she had been 
sent for. 

Beckoning the officer in the passage to follow him, he entered 
the room, and pointing to Walter, said, as he gasped for breath 
after his struggle, " Take that person into custody ! I charge 
him with being a swindler, and an impostor, and pa'sshig him- 
self off as my son." Then tuniing to the astonished youth, he 
added, "Now, young man, we'll soon see whether I'm your 
father or not." 

Walter in a moment knew it was the brigadier, and looking 
steadfastly at him, he raised his hand above his head, and an- 
swered, solemnly, " As there's a God above me, sir, you are." 

" Shame upon you, young man !" indignantly cried the East 
Indian. " Have you no sense of sin, that you can call your God 
to witness to such an infamous lie. But take him away, police- 
man — take him away !" 

The man hesitated, and it was not until the brigadier had 
charged the sailor with creating a disturbance in the house that 
the officer consented to take him into custody. Then directing 
the brigadier to follow on to the station as quickly as possible, 
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the policeman left with his willing prisoner, who, as he walked 
along the streets, thanked Heaven that the mystery WQuld soon 
be cleared up now. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

While all this had been going on, Impey, in accordance with 
the resolve he had made on leaving Uie major's house that 
morning, had — as soon as his business was over — ^hastened to 
the Farquhars' hotel, with the intention of spending the even- 
ing there, and inducing them to persuade old Burgoyne it was 
necessary for the sake of his daughter that he should leave 
town. 

But he was informed — as Walter had been — ^that Mr. and 
Mrs. Farquhar had gone to Salisbury-street. At first he cursed 
his fate, but on second thoughts it struck him that, perhaps, it 
was the best thing that could have occuiTed, after all ; for, as he 
said to himself, " if he stepped on to Salisbury-street, it would 
be killing two birds with one stone ; and then, as he himself 
talked the brigadier over to his point, the brigadier could do 
the same for the major." Accordingly, he hurried off at once 
to old Burgoyne's house, and reached there a few minutes afler 
Walter had left it for the police station. 

As soon as the lawyer's card had been handed iato the room, 
a cry of joy rose from the brigadier and his wife, who again 
spoke in glowing terms of the wondrous virtues of the law- 
yer. 

** Show him up ! show him up !" cried the brigadier's wife 
in raptures ; " and we'll get him to go with you, Farquhar, to the 
police station, and manage the whole business for us." Then 
as Impey entered, she hurried to meet him, and as she shook 
him by the hand, said, "Oh, my dear sir! I'm so glad you've 
come. We've had such a scene here you can't tell. That 
sailor-fellow, whom you so truly described to the major this 
morning, has been here again, and what do you think we've 
done with him ]" and she paused for his answer. 

Impey's eye fell upon the white face and disheveled hair of 
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Nelly, as she lay upon the sofa. And at the -sight his heart 
misgave him, and bumpe4 violently against his bosom, as he felt 
convinced he had come too late. 

" Why," continued the lady, " we have given him in charge, 
though you did advise to the contrary. But, as I told the ma- 
jor, I knew you only said so out of modesty and gentlemanly 
feeling, and because you didn't like it to be thought you want- 
ed to make a long bill of costs put of the business." 

The lawyer, who up to this time had always been so bold 
and ready, lost all command over the expression of his coun- 
tenance. His jaw dropped, and he turned ashy pale as he 
staited back, and his hat fell from his hand at the fearful 
news. 

" O ! that's ca—- <;apital ! capital !" he at last stammered out, 
as he forced his lips into a smile. 

" There, didn't I tell you, Burgoyne, that was what he want- 
ed after all," cried the delighted lady, appealing to the major ; 
" only it isn't every body that knows his nobility of soul as 
well as I do." 

" And now I'll tell you, Impey, what I want you to do for 
me," added the brigadier. 

" Any thing I can do, I'm sure I — " and the lawyer couldn't 
complete the sentence for his feelings, for he knew something 
still more awful was coming. 

" Why, I want you to step round to the police office with 
me, and conduct the prosecution properly for us," continued 
the brigadier, as the lawyer gave himself up for lost ; and his 
only thought was how to get out of accompanying the East In- 
dian, and so gain time for escape. 

" Of course I should like very much to go with you — I'm 
sure," stammered Impey, " for I should be extremely sorry— 
indeed — if the scoundrel was to get off through any legal 
quibble." Then finding he must give way to his feelings, he 
turned round, and marched unceremoniously up to the side- 
table, and pouring out a tumbler of port from one of the de- 
canters that stood on it, he drank the wine off at a draught. 
Then, as he gained strength, he went on, " Well, upon my 
word, I'm delighted at what you've done. It does one's heart 
good to hear it. It staggered me a little at first — as I dare 
say you saw — but really and truly it is worth fifty pounds to 
know that justice is likely to be done to the villain, after all. 
Oh ! I am so pleased I can't teU you«" 
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"Now speak truly, Mr. Impey," said Mrs. Farquhar, who 
was particularly anxious to bring out to advantage what she 
imagined to be the good qualities of her friend ; " wouldn't you 
yourself have recommended what we've done, if it hadn't been 
for that little affair of the costs ]" 

" Well," answered Impey, " you see, being a lawyer, I don't 
like to advise parties to go to law. I know the glorious uncer- 
tainty of it, as it's called — and even now — for the very same 
reason — I should beg and pray of you to let the fellow off," he 
added, as the thought struck him. 

" No, no !" cried both the major and the brigadier. " Let 
the vagabond be punished well for his villainy." 

Then Farquhar again buttoned up his coat, and moved to- 
ward the door, saying, "Come along, Impey, come along. 
We've no time to lose." 

" Certainly," answered the lawyer, pretending to hurry after 
him. But he was determined not to accompany the brigadier; 
so, all of a sudden he started back, and, laying his forefinger on 
his chin, as if a bright thought had just struck him, said, " Stay, 
stay ! I must run round to my chambers first, and get my 
* Russell on Crimes,* or else we shall have the fellow saying he 
was drunk, and getting off with paying a mere trumpeiy fine 
of five shillings, instead of being transported for life, as the vag- 
abond richly deserves." 

" I'll come with you, instantly," cried the brigadier. 

" Oh, no^I shall be much quicker by myself," nervously an- 
swered Impey. " You see I shall jump into a cab, and be back 
here in a quarter of an hour, at most. I should never forgive 
myself if the villain slipped through our fingers, after all." 

" There ! you let him do just as he likes, Farquhar," ex- 
claimed the brigadier's wife. " He's certain to make it all right 
for us." 

" Oh, yes ! yes ! yes !" joyfiilly said Impey, as he prepared 
to be off, and saw the brigadier return to his easy chair. 
*' Good-by. Oh, I could dance for joy ! Wait here till I come 
back, and then, I think, there's every chance for my getting 
safe through the business." 

As the lawyer opened the door, he was startled by finding 
Dando outside ; and he saw by the boy's pale face he had over- 
heard all that had transpired within. 

The " young monkey" had been drawn from his room by the 
noise of Nelly struggling vrith her father and the brigadier in 
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the drawing-room. And he had crept silently down, and listen- 
ed at the door, taking care, each time it was opened, to scamper 
up the stairs before he was perceived. From what he had 
heard Impey say, he knew at once the lawyer was too knowing 
ever to think of coming back; and his master's fate was so 
nearly allied to his own, that the boy, seeing the whole trick 
must soon be discovered, had, all the while he was at the key- 
hole, been determining within himself to go in and make a con- 
fession, and so run the chance of having some mercy shown him 
ut least. 

Accordingly, he had no sooner heard the affrighted Impey 
slam the street door violently after him, than, with the tears 
streaming from his eyes, he entered the room, and, throwing 
himself at the major's feet, revealed to his appalled listeners the 
■whole of the imposition that had been practiced upon them — 
taking care, however, to lay all the blame upon " Himpey and 
that there hold Wyse," and to give, in his rude language, so 
pathetic an account of his early education in the streets, that old 
Major Burgoyne almost felt for the boy the same pity as he had 
at first felt for him when he discovered that the lad had picked 
his morals out of the gutter. 

So extraordinary, however, did the whole tale seem, and such 
was the Farquhars' faith in Impey, that it was not until Nelly 
had corroborated all the boy had told them, they could bring 
themselves to give credence to it. 

And when the truth vj^a forced upon them by Nelly's repeat- 
ed assurances and explanations, then how the brigadier and his 
wife blamed themselves for all they had said and thought of 
their boy, and done to him as well ; and though they longed, 
both of them, to go and take him from the vile place they had 
consigned him to, still, as they each told the other, they had not 
the courage to meet him there. 

The old major, too^though at first he felt angry at the idea 
of the son of an officer and a gentleman making himself a party 
to any trick — still, when Nelly pleaded for her brother, and as- 
sured her father of Hugh's motive for all he had done, and told 
him how bitterly he had suffered, the old man did bless his 
boy, and once more implored forgiveness of his girl for the 
curses he had heaped upon her head. Then calling the briga- 
dier and his wife to him, he took each by the hand, and said, as 
he wept, " Friends, let us make some little atonement to our chil- 
dren for all we have said and done to them. Before I die, let me 
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give this poor girl in marriage to the real Walter Farquhar, af- 
ter alL" 

Hugh, once restored to his fether, soon grew well again, and 
on the day that Nelly was wedded to the ** vagabond sailor," 
the old school-fellows threw themselves on each other's necks, 
and thanked God they were hrothers at last. 

What became of Impey, was never exactly known. The 
only tidings Walter could glean of him were, that he was in 
America, and almost penniless. Before leaving England, he 
had made a confession of the situation in which he stood, to his 
brother-in-law, Abrahams, the lawyer, and giving him a hasty 
warrant of attorney to act for him in all matters, while out of 
the country, Impey had handed over to him all the bills, mort- 
gages, post-obits, shares, and every kind of security for the 
money he had put out at interest. Leaving the Jew attorney 
to forward to him all his property as fast as he could get the 
money in, the little lawyer had set sail for New York, with only 
a few hundreds in his possession. But the Jew attorney, 
knowing his brother-in-law dare not return to England, had 
collected all the money due to Impey— but religiously kept 
every sixpence of it to himself; and though " the little lawyer** 
wrote and wrote— now begging, and now threatening lettei*s — 
still not one line nor one penny did the Jew ever send to him in 
answer. 

Vyse's fate was less severe. The school at Blackheath was 
rapidly brought to a finish. But the pedagogue had, thanks to 
his thrifty little wife, still a couple of thousands in the funds. 
With this the industrious housewife — unable te remain idle- 
had opened an English boarding and lodging house at Boulogne, 
while Vyse, thin as a poet, wandered about the upper and lower 
town, behind a huge pair of black mustaches, under the fasci- 
nating alias of Captain Williams. Every day he carved at his 
own " table d*h6te,** and every day, for the look of the thing, he 
was heard to descant upon the exquisite delicacy and tenderness 
of the Latin poets, and the disgusting coarseness and toughness 
of the French rump steaks. 

For Dando, Walter procured a birth at sea, satisfied that 
" the young monkey" would at least be out of harm's way there. 
Had he stopped on land, there was no doubt the boy would 
have made a bad neighbor ; as it was, however, he became an 
excellent sailor. With Walter's interest, he at last rose tol^e 
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" bosun" on board one of the largest East Indiamen, and it was 
only by his persisting in invariably " piping all hands" with his 
cat-call, instead of the silver whistle, which hung useless round 
his neck, that Dando would ever have been recognized as 
" The Young Monkey." 



THE END. 
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•cientiotts, noble-hearted, and great man ; a veritable hero. Here we are enabled to see what 
he aimed at, what he accomplished, and the means by which he worked. It is a very lemark- 
able and instructive book.— CoMmerctaJ Advertiser. 

This book will, of course, command attention. The life of Cromwell, by m man so eminent- 
ly qualified to understand and to set forth to the public the character and deeds of this great 
warrior and statesman as Carlyle, can not fail to arrest attention and reward it. It displays 
the same remarkable powers of discrimination, the same ardent sympathy with whatever is 
heroic in action and in speech, and the same enthusiastic admiration of energy, earnestness, 
and truth, and the same emphatic, and occasionally eloquent, style which, in spite of all its 
faults, is not without a peculiar power) as have distinguished his previous publications.— Con* 
tier md Enquirer. 

It is unquestionably the most marked and important book of the season, and must be uni- 
Tersally and attentively read.— Jovnuu of Commerce. 

These are stirring pages. Earnest, picturesque, unique, grotesque, gnphic—Knickerboek 
tr Magazine. 

Most ably executed, as only Carlyle covld.—AUnon. 

It is a book that will be read uuiversally, and which, moreover, well deserves to be thus 
widely and most closely studied.— CArw<«a» Advocate. 



Uniform with the foregoing , in One Volume. Price $1 00 

PAST & PRESENT, CHARTISM, & SARTOR 

RESARTUS. 

3Bs SThomais Carlgle. 

A BKMt profound and elaborate politico-ethical disquisition, replete with gncve and impress- 
ive wisdom, which can not be too attentively studied by those who believe there is a motal 
government over nations. It posseses a powerful fascination, and leaves an impression not 
readily got rid of. — Evangelist. 

Carlyle is a powerful writer ; he tells many truths of transcendent importance in a most 
striking and effective manner. No writer of the present day, certainly, and few of any age, 
seem to have exerted a more powerful influence over the thoughts, opinions, and mental hab- 
its of the times than Carlyle. This volume is one of the most valuable of the series.— OourMf 
and Enquirer. 

To say that the book is replete with instructive thought and quaint fancy is unnecessary: 
but we may mention that it is one par excellence which should be read at the present junc- 
ture.— 7Vtwiii«. 

Like all Carlyle's productions, it exhibits evidences of great intellectual vigor, and of high, 
cultivated, moral feeling: take him all in all, England holds very few men on a level with 
Carlyle. No single writer has produced the same -or an equal impression upon the age, with 
himself. His writings contain at least one, and the highest, evidence of being the product of 
genius. They are eminently n^gestive. They do mcnv than convey thoughts. They en- 
gender the process of thinking. They are not mere demonstrations. Carlyle does not seek 
to convince others of the results of his own reasoning. He succeeds in the higher effect of 
transferring his own mind and spirit into that of his readers, leading to the discovery^ and not 
the mere acknowledgment of truth. This volume contains two of his best works. ** Past and 
Present," particulaily, should be read by every one who wishes to see what is really in the 
author. Neither of these will be read without interest and profit. — Herald. 

*' Sartor Resartus," the tailor patched, is a book not easily described. If we are not enter- 
tained with his companionship, it must be our own fault. Brilliant thoughts are poured fwth 
in a strange idiom, learning lends its aids at a call, and recondite truths are made manifest.— 
Presbytertan. ^^ 

These are, peihaps, the author's best works— containing his Ml thoughts most vigorously 
expressed. In the first he develops, in the most explicit style, with illustrations, the idea that 
lies at the basis of the whole matter — ^that there is in human nature a principle of reverence 
for what is trulv noble, and manlike, and divine. " Sartor Resartus" is much the best of Car- 
lyle*s works— the one which contains the elements of all his subsequent writings, and the 
true picture of the life of man. It is not only the fullest of matter, but, as we think the best 
written, the raciest, compactest Saxon.— ^ventn^ Post. * 
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12f»M, JtfiwZtii, 62^ ctwts; Papery 50 eeiil«. 

No book could be more certain of a public welcome : it gives a much oiore life-like and vivid 
picture of the country than any other book we have seen. — Albion. 

The author's dathiDgr. picturesque style reminds us of Captain Head's *' Rough Notts on 
ihe Pampas :" it is rife with adventure and wild ezj^oit. It is exactly the kind of book we 
require at the present moment. — Mirror. 

A more racy delineator uf incidents we have rarelv met with : he never flags, but carries 
the reader with him, unwearied aitd delighted. — Methodist Protestant. 

The best book of the kind we have seen fbr a long time.— Courier and Enquirtr. 

Wl^xxzxCn JS,oto anV STiien. 

12mo, Muslin^ 62^ cents; Paper^ 50 cents. 

Mr. Warren's skill is of a peculiar kind ; it is earnest and emphatic. This tale excites 
strong interest. — Athenaum. 

" Now and Then" is a graceful and firm movement forward on the part of Mr. Warren. Few 
sermons inculcatia the highest religious duties of faith and untiring love to man more effectu- 
ally than this tale .'—Douglas Jerbold's Newspaper. 

We scarcely remember a work in the whole range of modem fiction so thrilling in its char- 
acter, and so beaulifully natural and life* like in its details, as this new tale by the gifted au- 
thor of " Diary of a Physician."— ulZWon. 

SLamarttne^K fl^CiStors of the ^ixt^xO^intn. 

With Portraits. 3 vols. 12ino, Muslin^ $2 10 ; ^per, $1 80. 

A magnificent and oratorical style — spangled with gems, some of ** purest ray serene," tom^ 
dazzling and gaudy even to giddiness— abundant, yet not prolix — rythmical and measured, yet 
wanting occasionally in variety. The reader is sure to find in evwj chapter treasures many. 
— London Athenteum. 

No work in our day seems to have created such a ferment in Paris. The«tale of the victims 
of the Revolution is told with pathetic splendor by De Lamanine ; he unites so many of the 
highest qualifications for a great historian. — Edinburgh Review. 

No history, romance, or poem has for a long time appeared, that possesses more attractions, 
or that will have a wider popularity.- JTntcAerdocifccr. 

Sbimmn'n 3Lffe ot ®iieimUer ISasartr. 

** THB OOOH KNIOHT."— '* SAHB PBUR BT SANS REPBOCHB." 
With Engravings. 12mo, Muslin. $1 00. 

Chevalier Bayard is one of the most romantic and attractive figures in history, and Mr 
Sirams has made a hit in selecting him as his subject. For the public, it will have more at- 
traction than a novel, and we predict for the book an extensive popularity. The style has an 
agreeable quaintness quite appropriate to the theme. — Trt^n«. 

The Chevalier Bayard stands in history as a type of the noblest properties of the chivalry 
of the Middle Ages— pure in life, great in exploits, self-denying, courteous, and mauly— a re* 
alization of the highest ideal of the gentleman, in the chivalric sense of the word. The roman 
tie incidents of his life, as well as his generous and attractive personal characteristics, are de 
fa'neated with unaffected admiration and with a happy tact. It is a picture of the age of chiv- 
alry which, as illustrating the peculiarities of a marked era of the history of civilization, is 
well worth the study of the literary man and the Christian. There are several well-conceivtd 
•mLeUisbments, which adorn the beautiful pages of the volume.— iVinp York Evastg^igt, 
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Sktzmn at WBuOxin^tnn. 

12mo, Mmliny 50 cent* ; Paper^ 37^ ceiU$. 

Thii is a graphic pictore of scenes and peraons, " sayings and doings," at the Capitol half 
a eentary ago : the locidents of the narrative, and the flnencj of its stjle, will ensure the pe- 
rusal of all to whom the work comes.— CArwttan Intelligencer. 

The cariosity excited by the title of this volume is abuudantly stimulated and satisfied ia 
its perusal. — Protestant Churchman, 

JWel&aie'u **®moo;'' or, ati&entitrru in the HarCfit* 

19mo, Muslin, $1 25; Papery $1 00. 

As faseinatingr m Robinson Crusoe. — London Times. 
The book is excellent, quite firet rate.— Blackwood. 

Since the joyous moment when we firat read Robinson Crusoe, we have not met with so be 
witching a work as Melville's " Omoo." — John BuU. 

With Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. $1 50. 
Full of variety, beauty, and cheerfulness. It is a book to lie in the cherished comer of a 
pleasant room, and to be taken up when the spirits have need of sunshine. — Examiner. 

flioMtVu l^omtu antr '^uuntn oC the ^nttn. 

With numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. 93 00. 

We have found the largest amount of enjoyment in these volumes. — London Atlas. 

Full of beautiful descriptions, of lively and affecting anecdotes ; full of the lessons of human 
experience, and the teachings of human weakness and griefs ; and as full of inspirations to the 
young mind and heart.— Golden Rule. 

eapt fj^enrs'is Sftetcliris oC the Stte):Ctan QSTar. 

With Engravings. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Paper, 75 ^ents. 

Apart from its authenticiHI^ which is unquestionable, it is modest, spirited, graphic, and 
picturesque. The author's style is clear, concise, and lucid, his language peifectly correct, 
and his narrative rapid and well connected. The " Campaign Sketches" are evidently the 
work of a gentleman, a scholar, and a soldier— TVusytmcto in uno. — Spirit of the Times. 

iStUii'n Sbtovs of the ISattle of SVaterloo. 

12mo, Muslin, 90 cents ; Paper, 75 cents. 
This account is instinct with spirit, and many are the touching and striking anecdotes which 
add to its interest. It is likely to become one of the most popular productions o^ the day.— 
Literary Gazette. 

jffHim Partroe'K ®oitrt of nouin the iFottrteenth. 

With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 50 ; Paper, 93 00. 
The most romantic and dramatic portion of the history of France. — Albany Atlas. 
We do not know of any book in the language which tells the same things so well nor so 
' prettily.— Zrondon Morning Herald. 

Jametf u affe of fj^rnrfi the iPourth, of iPrance. 

2 vols, limo. Muslin, $2 50 ; Paper, $2 00. 
Mr. James is justly considered a very lucid and spirited writer of history ; his descriptions 
are dramatic and interesting, and his portraitures of characten graphic in the extreme. The 
author has produced a deeply interesting and powerfully written work, which will be exten* 
Bively read.— JLiWon. 



New Works PvUished hy Harper if Brothers. 3 

12mo, Muslin, $1 25 ; Paper, $1 00. 

Thif is decidedly the most agreeable book of the season. It reminds one by an occasional 
association of ideas, rather than resemblance or imitation, of Sterne's ** Sentimental Journey.^ 
It aboands with acute obsenratiun, wit, and vivacity, and describes scenes of great interest 
rarely visited by continental travelers. — Rochester Advertiser. 

Sotttfiefi'u acfr isi Srtin fflWeslee* 

2 vols. I2ino, Muslin. $2 00. 

AU will agree that Soathey is the best biographer in onr language : his life of Wesley is 
one of his most soccessfol efforts. — Britannia. 

As a library book, this edition is sure to make its way ; we can hardly promise readers a 
more gratifying enjoyment than to go over the biography from beginning to end ; we have 
found it a great VnaX.— Literary Gazette. 

Illustrated toith numerous Engravings. 12fno, Muslin, $1 25 ; Paper, $1 00 
A work as instructive as it is entertaining: we have met with none that has given xis so full 
an insight into the individual character of the Chinese ; that has made us so familiar with the 
thinkings and habits of an ordinary intelligent Chinese. — Commercial Advertiser. 

This work is written in a gracefhl, flowing style, in an amiable spirit, and indicates an tin- 
usual facility in the matter of describing scenes and events. It reveals a large fund of inter- 
esting and valuable information. — New York Recorder. 

WltntntlVu ^mtnititn of mttvatuvt. 

2 vols. I2fno, Muslin. $1 50. 
In many respects this is the most valuable of all the literary productions of its erudite and 
curious author. It abounds in acute and learned criticisms upon authors and their works, and 
brings to light a vast deal of information respecting the early literature of the language, and 
shows the influence of authors and their views upon the age in which they lived It is charm- 
ingly intermingled with anecdote and incident.— Biblical Repository, 

ISrotone'iS Strtifnois oC a VS&halinn Q^vuint. 

With Engravings. 2 vols. Svo, Muslin. $2 00. 

Quite worthy to be the companion of Dana's " Two Years before the Mast." — Edin. Review. 

This is a minute and apparently faithful account of the romantic and exciting, but danger- 
ous adventures of a whaling cruise. The extreme hardships to which the common sailor is 
often subjected by the tyranny of the ofiSoers, are described with the truth and graphic power 
which personal experience alone could give. — Christian Intelligencer, 

With Portraits. 2 vols. l2mo. Muslin. $2 00. 

The subject of this remarkable biography was a woman of rich endowments ; her suffer- 
ings and her triumphs can not fail to endear her memory to the Christian world. — Presbyterian. 

He writings and life constitute a bright page in the history of that period. Her life was 
active and useful, and her writings evince a vivid intellect.— Az^ony Journal. 

&tMeitVn IPhClosoiihs of mu antr aansuagr. 

12»no, Muslin, 90 cents ; Paper, 80 cents. 
For a book to replenish wisdom and solidify the cast of your mind's habit, we scarce know 
a better one than this. It is sound, elaborate, and most instructivoi and has already, by wis* 
lent, passed into a sort of philosophic gospel. — N. P. Wilus. 



4 New Works PvhUshed hy Ba/rper 4* Brothen. 

^ritef 8 evMixitn of <Bfrnrna f|totors« 

]9n«, fi%<«p. $100. 
I baT» ezamhiad Mr. Parker*! " Ontlinea of Hiatory" with raflScient care to enable me to 
farm an opinion of its merita, particularly with reference to its plan. The great use of a mu- 
ttal for early inatmctioa in history, is not so much in imparting' historical knowledge as in 
creating an interest in the subject, and inducing the pupil to read and instruct himself. Mr. 
Parker's book can not fail to do this: by his course of judicious Questions he calls up thorn 
•Tents in the history of every age and nation most likely to arrest the attention of young per* 
sons, and give them a taste for historical reading. It also contains as great an amount of his- 
torical information as coald be given in the same number of pages. Its great excellence is 
its perfect adaptation to the purpose for which it is intended, showing, as all Mr. Parker's 
Bianuals do, that it if tha work of an exparianced and soccesafnl teacher. — Prof. J. 6. Cofts- 

ITBLL. 

3Pro{. SciiwCtf s f^fstors oT Hotnr. 

12mo, MuaUn. 75 cents. 

It will undoubtedly take the place of every other text-book of the kind in our schools sod 
coIleges.-^BtMtolAcca Sacra. 

Indisputably the best school-book, on the subject it treats, existing in the English language. 
We trust that it will be immediately and universally adopted as a text-book in this country." 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 

It will be esteemed a real treasure by all whose time and means forbid acccas to the mors 
elaborate and extended classical historians.— Xrtterary World. 

^VboWn Summer in &totlavCa. 

With Engravings. 12mo, Muslin. $1 00. 
This book has great freshness, and not a little novelty. It is, indeed, exceedingly interest- 
ing, and well worthy a careful perusal. The author, who is well known as a writer to the 
public, has the happy faculty of picturing the minute incidents and details which give charac- 
ter to every thing, and he thas gives an exact and definite representation where too many 
writers offer <mly vague outlines, without any precise character, and which make no vivid 
and definite impression. The history of a visit to the collieries, in this work, is very graphic 
and highly interesting, and the entire narrative is one which wiU be read with pleasure.— 
Courier tmd Enquirer. 

SkinvxtMaVn Hiteraturr af the South of Surope. 

3 voU. ISme, Mushn. $2 00. 

This is a thoroughly revised edition, inclading all the notes and additions incorporated into 
the late French edition ; comprising, among other interesting novelties, some unpublished 
verses by Lord Byron, translated from the Italian of Casti. T^e translations of French, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish verse, are by Wifllin, Gary, Roscoe, and others. An extended index is 
appended. 

A work written in that flowing and graceful style which distinguishes the author, and iuc- 
ceeding in all that it seeks to give— a pleasing and popular, yet not superficial or unsatisfac- 
tory account of the best authors in the southern language. — &allam. 

WStfiAtx'n ®llr fJlfchK tlir OfttOre; 

Oft Adventures in the Camanche Country in search of a Gold Mine, 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents 
This book abounds with stirring details of most thrilling and startling adventure in various 
parts of the Indian country. It is the personal narrative of a Texan ranger in search of a gold 
mine, and includes a rapid succession of incidents of the wild and wonderful, rarely, if ever, 
surpassed. The volume forms a complete counterpart to Melville's " OmfM)," presenting • 
aeries of new and surprising encounters in the western interior, as that wc^k did in the isles 
of tha Pacific 



New Works JPvMished by Harper Sf Brothers. 6 

ISosti's Sclectte ittoral PiClosoylis. 

12mo, Sheep^ 87^ cenU ; Mtulin^ 75 eaUs. 

As a selection of the best thoughts of other writers on the various topici uanally comprised 
in a system of morals, claiming; originality for its plan, it is eminently worthy of admission 
into our private libraries ; and I have no doubt may be used with advantage in our literary in- 
stitutions of every grade.— Prof. Mandeville, Hamilton College^ New York. 

A careful examination of this work, we are satisfied, will not fail to produce (he convicti<»i 
that it possesses more substantial merit than any other work of the kind yet published. — Pm- 
feasor Dodd. 

The work has an additional advantage, which no other of the kind can possess, of suggest 
lag to the pupil the works and authors where the various topics are more extensively treated 
It is, in fact, an excellent guide-book for an exploration of the wide and tangled field of moni 
Bcieuce. — Biblical Repository. 

ISosK's Klietorfe atiK ULCtrrars erftfcCsm. 

12mo, half Bound. 50 ewts. 
This is a valuable school-book. It contains, in a small compass, the cream of the more la 
bored compilations of Blair and Watts, and has thus to the student saved labor is the acqui- 
sition of useful ^owledge. This work is highly recommended by the Seoietary of State.-* 
Albany Argus. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. I2mo, Sluep. 75 cents. 

Fora conrise, lucid, and complete analysis of this delightful science, this manual must take 
undoubted precedence. The recent improvements and discoveries of the German and English 
writers on chemistry have their appropriate notice in the present volume, and, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain. Dr. Draper has given in a succinct form the best arranged system 
- ef chemical lore yet offered to the student. The origin of the present work was the outline 
courses of the professor's lectures to his classes at the University.— 3Ce<Ao<lw( Quart. Review 

IBvaptv^n Etvt^otjlk on Natural Phflosoiiiis* 

With nearly 400 Illustrations. I2mo, S?uep. 75 cents. 
This new work of Dr. Draper*s is well deserving the grateful acknowledgment of teachers ; 
never was there a book moro wanted. We cheerfully recommend this volume to the various 
academies and institutions where natural science is professed to be taught. — GiLBBBT L. 
HUMB, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

Arranged by William Russell, 
lirno, half Sheep. 9125. 
iThis book ought certainly to be universally introduced to the youth of the state, whose his- 
tory, biography, dsc, it illustrates. It has long been regretted that the popular reading- 
books were not made to subserve some other purpose than mere instruction in the uses of lan- 
guage : and here we have a large and very carefully-prepared volume, which, while it is not 
deficient in point of style and language, will impress upon the yonthiful learner's mind that 
sort of knowledge which is most of all essential, as wsU as interesting, to the citizens of this 
great state. — Methodist Quarterly Review, 

ViuBUtlVu Sufiennr Speaiter. 

12mo, half Bound f 70 cents ; Musliny 60 cents. 
It gives excellent rules, which are so simple that all may understand them, and so strikingly 
necessary that all must respect them. In fact, the work is in keeping with the progress o£ 
the «Ke, and is therefore a great improvement on all that have gone before it of the tattle elaM. 
The eeieotioas) by the wej, we ell gems.'^^enMr satd M*9htmi§, 



WOEKS OF STEELIJ^G VALUE 

BBCBITTLT PUBLISHED BT 

IE88E8. HAEPEE k BEOTHEES, NEW YOEI. 
Skpatk^B 99ritino0 of OVashfnoton; 

Comfrinng kit Correspondtnee and other Papers, OfficiaX and Private^ 4fC* 

With UltiMtrative Portrait, 

Nttit rtfnudt mtd cheap editum. IS vols, 800, Miulin. $1 50 per volume. 

Ai bittorioal reooidi, WMhington's letter* are iuTeluable, delineating, aa tbey do, raort 
ninutely and mora tmtkfally than any other soarcee, the particulars of our revdutiun. They 
•tand amottg the archives of our history, imperishable, being, in their truth and minutenesi, 
from the hud of one who knew the things whereof he wrote. — Buffalo Courier. 

These volumes are replete with instruction. Every page serves to show how wise and good 
a man onx grest Washiiuton was. If every man in our country would read these writings 
carefully, they would infuse a portion of his patriotism into the present generation.— Attmy 
Evemng Jountal. ' 

JBKt%ttAV% fltetotfi o{ tiir Conquest of l^ertt, 

W\th a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 
With Portraits^ Mope, ^c. 2 vole. 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 50 ; Muslin, $4 00. 

We can most conscientiously recommend this wx>rk as indispensable to complete that long 
line of English histories which is gradaaliy appropriating to itself the most important events 
in the chroflieles of mankind. — Quarterly Review, October, 1847. 

The world'e history contains no chapter more striking and attractive than that comprising 
the nsrrative of Spanish conquest in the Americas. Teeming with interest to the histonsa 
and phikM0|>her, to the lover of daring enterprise and marvelous adventure, it is ful] of fasd- 
nation. Mr. PrMcott has added to his well«merited reputation by his narrative of the Coa* 
^Mak of FsnU-^BLACKWOOD. 

19rr»cott'8 fltotors of tiir fRwtftxtut of Smtvito, 

With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortez, and a View of the Ancient 

Mexican Civilization. 

Wah PortraU and Maps, 3 voU. 8vo, Sheep extra, $6 75; Muslin, $6 Oa 

It abounds with sketches of scenery worthy of Scott, with battle-pieces rivaling those of 

Napier, with pictures of disaster and desolation scarcely less pathetic than those draivn by 

Thucydides. Mr. Prescott appears to us to possess almost every qualification for his tasL— 

Edinburgh Review. 

One of the most remarkable historical compositions that has appeared for a long time.— 
Bibliothegue Universelle de Geneve, 

HrrKcotf 19 %tetot:s of iFertrfnanir uxOt HmhtUa^ 

The Catholic. 

With Portraits. 3 vols. Qvo, Sheep extra, $6 75 ; Muslin, $6 00. 

It is by much the first historical work which America has as yet produced, and one that 

need Iwrdly fear a comparison with any that has issued from the European preas since this 

century began.— Quorlerly Review. 

^trntAVa MofiravhCcal anK erftfcal jfieUawlUnita, 

With a finely-engraved Portrait. 8vo, Muslin. $2 00. 

The essays embrace a variety of literary subjects, and treat of American, Spanish, French, 

Italian, and English authors. All who love a light and pleasant style of observation thrown 

over topics of universal interest will find enough here to afford them acceptable informatioo 

ud rational paatime.— Lt^erory Gazette, 



'i^axpn^s JCeoj iHiaceUan^ of €\ttxatnxt. 

** Book* ikat have an aim mid meaning m then." 

A new and attractive library of popular sterling works, elegantly printed 
Id duodecimo, on fine paper, and bound in extra muslin gillf fitted for per* 
tnanent preservation. 

PRICE FIFTY CENTS A VOLUME. 

TEE CHEAPEST POFULAB 8EBIES OF W0BK8 YET PUBLISHED. 

as^fietoeirs Slemrnts of ^oraUts attK iiolfts. 

2 vols. 12mo, Muslin. $1 00. 

Dr. WhewelPa work onght to be read, because it can not be read witboat adrantage : tli« 
age leqaires such books. — London Athenaum. 

This is beyond all comparison the most complete, comprebensiye, and laminons treatise on 
the important sabjects it discasses, that is to be found in the language, and its carefol study 
is indispensable to every one who wbold obtain trae and definite notions in regard to the prin* 
ciples of public and private morals. — Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

I2ino, Muslin, 50 cents. 

We know of no work on this subject which lays the same just claim to public attention, or 
the stady of the philosopher. — Christian Advocate and Journal. 

This is a book for the lovers of marvels and of mysteries. It contains an immense collection 
of anecdotes, and famishes many very valuable hints to aid in the solution of these mysteries, 
by which so many have been bewnldered or affrighted. — Albion. 

If any one will but read the first half dozen pages, we will vouch for it he will not neglect 
the rest of the volume : it is one of the best written books on one of the most curious range of 
topics-that could engage the pen of a writer, or the attention of a reader. — S. Times. 

fJlolmes'K 3Lifr utCO Correisjiontrrncr of jSmmvU 

12mo, Muslin. 50. cents. 

It is not only remarkably well written, but has a completeness about it we have never found 
before in any life of MozsiTt.— Louisville Journal. 

There is such a charm in this narrative, that the lovers of good biography can not hear of 
it too soon. We can not conceive a more fascinating story of genius. — Examiner. 

We find it redolent with interest, and fully sustaining the high estimate placed upon the 
work by the London Athenaeum and Blackwood. — Evening Gazette. 

The book is one of extraordinary interest, not merely to the lovers of music and appreciatora 
of the great composer, but to the general reader, as a vivid picture of the life of a man of ge- 
nius. The domestic portions of the liook are invaluable. The work is admirably executed, 
as well in the scientinc as anecdotical passages. — News. 

Wtk'n prartfcal SCistronomer. 

With IW Engravings. Umo^ Muslin. 6Q cents. 

The merits of this work are of the highest order ; Dick is one of the profoundest and purest 
of modem philosophers. — Western Continent. 

Dr. Dick is not only thoroughly scientific, but he knows well how to render his acquisitiona 
available to the great body of common readers, by his accurate method and clear descriptions. 
— Watchman. 

Interest, instraetion, and moral impression, combine to rive it value and attractiveness. As 
a work of practical science, it is not surpassed by any of its predecessors ; and the spirited 
account of the great improvement in asironumical apparatus made by Lord Rosse, one of the 
most wonderful scientihc advancea of modem times, possesses a great interest.— fiificdl lU; 
potitory. 



2 Harper's New Miscellany of Literature. 

i«arkrn;ir^j9 Sffr of "JStiivX JlonrisL 

PortraiL % 9oU. l9mo, Mtulm. «! 00. 

No Iwtter biofnpber for sach a character could have been (oaud.— Courier and Emjmrer. 

We,are glad tu sne tbe life of this celebrated man by one competent to write it. His adven* 
fnres border so much on the raanrelous Uiat one is glad to be sare of reading only what is an* 
thentic, and that written in a style and language becoming the subject. There is a good 
moral lesson conveyed in this life uf Paul Jones. — Christian Advocate and Journal. 

The rarious biographies of Paul Jones now extant have been carefully searched by Mr. 
Mackenzie ; as also the log books of Jones's various cruises and papera in possession of his 
heira, with a view to procure a full and authentic collection of facts and incidents for the pies- 
eut yni^.—PkHadelphia Chronicle, 

"JSaxxtA'n ^nttxiX of Sttount Ararat 

Engravings. 13tne, Muslin. 50 cents. 

Hardly a subject could have been selected more stirring in its character than " A Journey 
to Ararat." Held in equal veneration by Jew, Christian, and Mohammedan, and regarded 
with superstitious feelings even by the pagan, that mountain has always enjoyed a degree of 
celebrity denied to any other. Sinai, and Horeb, and T^bor may have excited holier musings; 
but Ararat ** the mysterious**— Ararat, which human foot had not trod after the nstorer of 
our race, and which, in the popular opinion, no human foot would be permitted to tread till 
the consummation of all things— Ararat the holy, which winged cherubim protected against 
the sacrilegious approach of mortals, and which patriarchs only were permitted to revisit, ap* 
peared in many respects an object of curiosity as unique as it was exciting.— Lombm Athenawn, 

:fftwtbM\Cn SElemaritatile (SBferman Crtminal Srfalisi. 

ISmo, Muslin. 50 cents. 
Its illustration of the many carious customs of German criminal jurisprudence will be suf- 
ficiently startling to the English reader ; but, apart from this, the extraordinary subtle dis* 
crimination thrown into the narrative of each particular crime gives to the volume, as a mere 
■tory bookf the intellectual interest, the passion, and all the rich and various coloring of a 
philosophical romance. The translation is excellent, and a judicious compression of the orig^ 
inal has added much to the effect. — London Examiner. 

Satlnfn'B Jlourtfal of IXznznxthtn 

During the Voyage of H. M. Ship Beagle round the World. 
3 vols. 12mo, MusHn. $1 00. 

This is a work of remarkable interest and value. The amount of information condensed in 
these volumes is incredible ; and the skill with which the useful and interesting is selected 
from that which is unimportant or well known is admirable. Without one quarter of the bulk 
or pretension of our famous exploring expedition, the present work is hardly inferior to it ia 
value and interest. This series is gaining a fine character, of which we hope the publishers 
will be jealous. — New York Evangelist. 

A work very neatly issued, and baa the interest of a leading subject weU developed, the un- 
failing secret of producing a book of character. In the present state of the world, when new 
countries are opening every day to the conqueror, Commerce, such publications are of onU' 
Bual importance. — News. 

Mvn. iParttfiam'15 affr in Prafrte nutca. 

limOtMusUn. 50 cents. 

This is a delightful book, and will afford most agreeable reading. The authoress has a 
quick eye and graphic pen, and describes the statistics of a large city or the peculiar mode of 
a sun-bonnet with the same facility and pleasantness.— iVbrtA American. 

It is made up of a series of charming and life-like pictures'of a personal reaidence in the 
Var West— perfect Daguerreotypes of a settler's daily habits, &c., together with graphic 
sketches of travel in various sections of that far-spreading and fertile country. The work is 
enlivened by a rich vein of irresistible humor, interwoven with passages of great power ai^i 
eloquent beauty, eminently impressive and suggestive.— Z)«Necfah6 Review. 



Harper^ s New MisceUany of lAterature. 8 

Borttierti S^os^orK tA IBfKcirtiers nxCa Hesearrti^ 

From the Year \%\%to the pregent Time. Arranged by Sir John Barrow. 
With Maps, limoi Muslin. 50 cents. 

This work ia one of great value — fall of information— coDtainingTi in a well-condensed fbrnif 
the substance of seyeral extended works. It embraces^ indeed, an abstract of all the voyages 
performed by order of the British goyemment, since the year 1818, to find a northwest passage. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 

The work evidently has been prepared with the atmost circnmspection, in the very atmo* 
sphere of the Lords of the Admiralty. It is seldom that we take so much pleasure in recom* 
mending a volume. It has all the interest of romance, with the stubborn truth of history. 
The map of the Arctic regioiis is of itself worth four times the price of the book. — Mirror. 

Sttars ^omrttinie on the PigisCtal Srfrnrriu 

12mOt Muslin. 50 cents. 
This admirable work, which has reached its seventh London edition, has long received the 
plaudits of the scientific world ; its value has recently become augmented in having been 
thoroughly revised by the authoress. Among the numerous high testimonials of critics, the 
following is cited from the London Quarterly Review : '* The style of this astonishing produc- 
tion is so clear and unatfeoted, and conveys with so much simplicity so great a mass of pro- 
found knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of every youth the moment he has 
mastered the general rudiments of education." 

ISfUCcal HeoentTK of tht jSi^umnlrmm: 

Compiled from Arabic Sources, by Dr. G. Weil. 
I2m0t Muslin. 60 cents. 
Avery curious and beautiful book. The work will be found extremely interesting, from its 
insight into the manners, customs, and opinions of the Orientals. — Commercial Advertiser. 

There is in these legends so much of the Arabic poetry that yon can not fail to read them 
with the intensest delight. — Recorder. 

It is a work of much value and interest. It is a compilation of rare interest to all lovers of 
■acred learning, and must prove a valuable addition to our biblical learning. — Christian Re- 
flector. 

HHVb 3Life of fl^otu CSreotst fRunnlnu. 

12ino, Muslin. 60 cents. 

It is written in a most fascinating style, and it gives you not only the bright career of a man 
who, from being the obscure son of an actress, rose to the premiership of Great Britain ; but 
it opens upon your eye the transactions, the intrigues, the state policy, and the style of life 
which pertained to the court of St. James during one of the moat interesting eras of English 
hiBlory. —Northern Christian Advocate. 

An admirable biographical sketch of one of England's greatest wits and accomplished states- 
men, whose bright sun was extinguished ere it had reached the full zenith of its fame. In- 
cidentally it abounds with interesting anecdotes and sketches of the great men who flourished 
cotemporaneously, an era in many respects the moat illustrioua in the anaala of England.-^ 
Buffalo Advertiser. 

Saslor's jWolrrrn fivitiOi iilutarcii. 

ISmo, Muslin. 50 cents. 

The amount of valuable information embodied is astonishing, and the spirit and moral im- 
pression of the work excellent. — Evangelist. 

Among the brilliant names recorded here, we find the following : Burke, Warren Hastings, 
Sir William Jones. Sheridan, Scott, Sir Humphrey Davy, William Pitt, Chatham, Romilly, 
Capt. Cook, and Eldim. Dr. Taylor's celebrity as a writer will ensure a wide popularity to 
this new work, which, from its varied interest and utility, would not, we should suppose, re- 
quire even the aid of accredited authorship to urge it into the favorable notice of th« public 
'--Courier and Enquirer. 



ll ffoflrper's New Miscdlany of Idterattere^ 

WitfftVn Siciirtritfoti to Horneo. 

l9mOt Muslim. ftOetnto. 
F«w rMdan will Uke ap the book with any tnticipatioa of tho immooM Tvietj of chinl- 
fmu adventare, thooght, and knowledge, here thrown open before theni. Seldom have wt 
•een a book of travels oonuiniag eo great an amount of novel materials, so fteah and w th(«- 
•oghlj attractive and •smung.—Foriigm QttmrUrfy lUview. 

SkthaUftt Wstors of the SliCrts 9tuvtt' Wat, 

12aie, MusUm, 50 eeiUs, 
Years ago we read this splendid work in the original, rising from its perasal with mingled 
■entiments of awe and admiration at the talent displayed by the eloquent and impassioned 
poet author, in this his most philosophic pruse composition. We recollect the impremions it 
made on us at the time ; they were thrilling, even to intensity. The translation we sbuald 
judge to be done by a master band. Schiller's ** History of the Thirty Years' Wsr'' is a highly- 
prised classic, and shoold adorn the shelves of every library.— 2Vew Orletuu Tiwui, 

SMxilUt^B Utotors oC the Urtiolt of ^e fietherlanlns* 

ISsM, Jfitfttii. 50 cents. 
The production of an author who enlivens and beautifies whatever subject he touches, sad 
who is never more in his sphere than when drawing out historic panoramas. It is a glowing 
picture of a noble struggle for freedom in the sixteenth century. — Refieetor, 

SMItittWu l^hiloBOiihs ^ ^(a&fc« 

% vols. ISme, MusKn, $1 00. 

^ Yaluable for the new and original matter which it famishes, and for the old which it hu 
gathered up from its scattered state ; and interesting for its curious information, which is pre* 
wisely the sort for reading in the evening beside a good fire. We do not adopt all the views 
of the author, but he has surely shown himself a sound philosoohical thinker in most of his 
investigations, and instructive in all.— Geidea Rule. 

J^vuntWu ^ratoTK of the atge. 

ISmo, Muslin. 50 cents. 
No man living has had such admirable opportunities of observing our Parliamentary orators, 
or has evinced so much fitness for the very delicate task of treating each man after his de* 
4Mrts. We commend the volume to general attention for its truthfcUness, its exceeding good 
taste, and its very i^asant style. — Pictorial Times. 

jWoore'A mnt o{ the Hotrs f ti Itelatimt to the J«l(n) 

ISsio, Muslin. 50 cents. 

This is a worit much needed, as a supplement or completion to Combe's ** Constitution of 
Man ;** or so it seems to us, upon the cursory glance which is all we have yet been able to give 
it.— CArt^tUM Inquirer. 

This book is fitted to dispose minds to reflection which may not have evinced any such ten* 
dency, and to the moet reflecting it will not fail to supply welcome materials for thought— 
Brituh Quarierfy Review. 

Sttoore^K llotorr of the Soul otier the itotrs. 

19mo, Muslin. 50 cents. 
One jumpe at such books as these as one lights a candle on finding himself in a dark and 
•trange room. We have read these interesting^ volumes with great instruction and pleasure. 
The science of the writer is skillfully popularized, so as to be comprehensible and entertain* 
ing ; and the efiect of his instructions, developments, and cautions, must be of no small ben* 
•fit to any reader.— N. P. Willis {Home Journal): 



STANDARD ILLUSTRATED WORKS 

BBCBNTLT PUBLISHED BT 

Dessrs. Haiper b Brothers, New York, 
^raftfan fifghtK' Sntertaitimrntis* 

A new TranMlationf arranged for Family Reading, vfilh Explanatory Notes, 
by E. W, Lane, Esq. 

Ilbuirated with 000 exqutsitt Engrtningt. In IS Nwnbers at S5 cent* ttxh, to he completed in 
Two elegant Vohtmee. 
SpeakiniT o^ ^l^i" editioa, aays a bibliographical writer, " We hail this splendid work as the 
richest gift in literary fiction that has ever appeared. It is worthy of particular remark, that 
this edition by Lane, which is original, and especially designed ior family reading, possesses 
great adraiitages over its predecessors in this important respect. The surprising popularity 
of these tales is sufficiently evinced by the fact, that moat European legendary traditions and 
romances owe their origin, in a greater or less degree, to the * Arabian Nights.' It may also 
be stated, that it was this work which gave the first impetus to the mind of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
to his attachment to which we are primarily indebted for the most valuable Biblical comment* 
ary in existence.*' 

pcctorfal fl^fistors of Snolantr. 

Being a History of the People as well as the Kingdom to the Reign of George III, 

Prqfuselv Illustrated with 1200 Engravings. 4 vols, royal 8vo, half Calf extra, $10 00 ; Sheep, 
extra, $15 UO ; Muslin, f 14 00. 

One of the most entertaining works in the language. Ther* i« no linglo work on English 
liistory more valuable.— iVew York News. 

We value the " Pictorial History" as a repertory of fiusts, but we estimate it still more be 
cause it suggests to the reader the true philosophy of history. The work will lung continue 
without a rival, ita cheapness and its merits defying competition. — Athenentm. 

Tlie very thing required by the popular toste of the present d^y.— Edinburgh Review. 

For sustained and thrilling interest this work is equal to a romance, and a thousand-fold 
more instructive and valuable. It can not, as a book for ths family collection, be too strongly 
praised.— JL2Moii. 

Harver's Xllumfnatetr mfAt. 

Superbly Embellished with 1600 Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by Adams after Designs by 
Chapman. Magnificently Bound in Morocco, super extra gilt. $93 50. 

A more fitting gift from parent to child — a more appropriate souvsnir from friend to friend 
—can not be imagined.— Co/wnMan. 

An edition of the Bible equal to this, in every particular, was never before issued in any 
•ge of the world.— HatiM Cultivator. 

Hfctorfal ISooft of Common Pragtr. 

Richly Embellished by several Hundred Engravings. Royal 8vo, Morocco, extra gUt. $0 00. 
The high testimonials which have been liestowed upon this truly beautiful and national 
edition of the Common Prayer, render it superfluous to say more than that it is worthy to 
rank in companionship with the superb edition of the Holy Scriptures.— JUtrror. 

^avptv^B SllttiStrateV Shaftesiirare* 

With Notes, by Hon. G. C. Verplanck. 

Emhellished with over 1400 Engravings, after Designs by eminent Artists. 3 vols, royal Svo. 
Morocco giU, $25 00 ; half Calf extra, %iXi 00 ; Muslifi, $18 00. 

Unquestionably at the head of all the editions of Shakespeare ever published. With the 
editions of Payne Collier, Singer, and Knight, to select from, and the entire wealth of vt 
which England has recently lavished on the illustrations of her great poet at the command of 
tho engraver, it coahi not well have been otherwise. — Standard, 



2 Illustrated Works PtMished by Harper if Brothers, 

SThomson's SraKons, Sllttstratetr 

WUh TI exquinte Designs by the Etching Club. 800, Morocco gilt, $4 00 ; JmitatumMonec$ 
gUt, $3 50 ; Silk gilt, $3 50 ; Muslin gilt, 92 75. 

ThejM splendid designs are in aoeordaoce with the spirit of the author ; exeeediiigljibeaa' 
tifal :'the book richly deserves a place on the drawing* room table. — Athenantm. 

This is a rare book : it is all beauty— poem, print, illustrations, and binding.— TViiwM. 

A most charming yolame — the most popular of poems — the poem for peer and peasant. W« 
■hall read it with renewed pleasure in this most fascinating garb. The tasteful and refined 
will thank the publishers for such a contribatiua to their collection of beaatifal books. Suck 
Tolumes are indeed treasures. — New World, 

&onnmith'B ^otmn, Sllttistratetr 

With numerous exquisite Designs by the Etching Club. Bvo, Morocco gUtf $3 75; Imitaium 
Morocco gUt, $3 25 ; Muslin gilt, 93 50. 

Beauty in design and refinement of the art of engraving conjoin, in these long-familiar and 
•rer-welcome pages, to render them in so charming a garb that it would be the present we 
would choose, first of all competitors, for the one we most respected aud lored. — AinswortkU 
Magazine. 

Immediately after the exquisite edition of Thomson comes Goldsmith, enriched in like fssk* 
ion. and beautiful beyond any thing of the kind yet attempted. The pastoral character- the 
beautiful domestic tone of Goldsmith's poems give the utmost scope fur a rich imagination in 
(he artist. There is scarcely a page in his ** Deserted Village" that does not give to the fancy 
some exquisite home scene, some rural nook which the pencil can best fill up. In this work, 
poetry and art are harmoniously blended. When Milton and Cowper take their place in the 
same set, the fonr great poets will make the pride of every boudoir wluBie taste and intellect 
prevail. — National Magazine. 

Wilton's )|ort(cal ^mux^nu, KllttstrateH 

With 120 exquisite Engravings. 2 vols. 800, Morocco giltj $5 00 ; Imitation Morocco gittt 
$4 25 ; Muslin gilt, $3 75. 

Of the numerous embellishments in this splendid edition, it is sufficient to state that they 
are in unison with the genius of the grrat poet — very ideal and beautiful. — Albion, 

We have need only to add that the Harpers have given to these two volumes all the em* 
beliishments which the typographical art can furnish, so that the great English poet is pre- 
sented to the reader in a dress that is adapted to his exalted rank. — Presbyterian, 

iRu/a^pn'B Portfcal OSTorftB, Xllmttratetr 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by the Rev, Thomas Dale, 
With numerous splendid Engravings. 2 vols. (In press.) 

One of the most delightful of poets, as he was the most affectinnate and just-hearted of men 
His feeling of social beauty aud enjoyment is not surpassed, perhaps not equaled, by any poet 
in the laniruBge: his sense of natural imagery unerriiigrly tme ; his feeling of domestic cum* 
fort gave him a wonderful power of domestic pathos. — Mrs. S. O. Hall. 

He was endowed with all the powers which a poet could want who was to be the moralist 
of the world— the reprover, but not the satirist, of men. — Steubiwo. 

His language has such a masculine idiomatic strength, and his manner, whether he rises 
into grace or falls into negligence, has so much plain and familiar freedom, that we read no 
poetry with a deeper conviction of its sentiments having come from the author's heart ; and 
of the enthusiasm, in whatever he describes, having been nnfeigned.— Oampbsll. 

acfe of iPranfeUu, Kllustratetr 

With numerous exquisite original Designs hy J. G. Chapman, engraved in the best style. To 
be issued in the serial form at brief intervals. 
This splendid pictorial edition of the life of Franklin will, it is hoped, be found in all n 
9^cta worthy of the advanced state of art in this country, as well as of the fame of the dis- 
tinguished patriot, printer, and philosopher. 



Opiiiidiiil 0f UI0 ] 

* WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 

** Wailiericg Heights** ii lo nearly related to ** Jane ETTe** in cait of thought, incident, tnd 
fanguage, aa to excite cariosity. They may be the work of one hand. — Athetutum 

The work bears affinity to " Jane Ejn."— Spectator, 

Written with considerable ability. — John Bull. 

A work of very great talent. — Examiner, 

The work is strangely original. It reminds ns of ^ Jane Eyre." The anthor is a Salvator 
Kosa with his pen.— 'Britannia. 

We strongly recommend all onr readers who lore norelty to get this story, for we can prom- 
be them they never read any thing like it before. It is like *' Jane Eyn."— Douglas Jerrold, 

It is a colossal performance. — Atlas. 

It is strikingly unique. The conception of the work displajrs an original mind ; and its pe« 
rnsal will afford a few hours' pastime to many thousands who are only attracted to this spe- 
cies of literature by some rare production. — Albany Evening Journal. 

In power, interest, and originality, fully equal to " Jane Eyre." Both are certainly among th« 
most remarkable novels of the day. Its pictures of passion are eminently vivid and graphic ; 
and power, like that of an iceberg— eold, crushing, and fascinating— penrades every page.— 
New York Courier and Enquirer. 

** Wuthering Heights'* is one of those novels which can not be laid down or skipped over 
The whole must be read to content the fascinated interest.— iVino York Sun. 

Written with a fearful power, that none of the great writers of the age — Dickens, Bulwer, 
Dumas, Sue, nor George Sand— could ever have excelled, or perhaps reached^ — Boston Post, 

The author displays extraordinary talent and great powers of conception and delineation. 
The reader's curiosity is kept constantly on the rack.— ComifitfreuiJ Advertiser. 

** Wuthering Heights" is a strange sort of book, baffling all regular criticism ; yet it is im 
possible to begin and not finish it, and quite as impossible to lay it aside afterward and say 
nothing about it. Equal in merit to " Jane Eyre^" with somewhat of the same fresh, original, 
and unconventional spirit ; while the style of composition is, undoubtedly, of the same north 
country, Doric school ; it is simple, eneifetic, and apparently disdainful of prettiness and 
verbal displays. — Standard. 

This powerfully-written novel has been pronounced by an English Quarterly as " decidedly 
the best novel of the season." Tlie book Iwfore us, not inferior to its predecessor, is not writ- 
ten in the usual style of novels— indeed, it is unijue.^Baltimore American, 

Haiper and Brothers, Fabllshers, New Tork» 



JANE EYRE: An Autobiography. 

BS Curvet Bell. 

On» of th« most powt rful domMtie ronumcei which hay* been pablithed for many yaan > 
fall of yoathfal vifor, of freshnen and originality, of nervous diction, and concentrated inter- 
Mt. It is a book to make the heart beat, and to fill the eyes with tears. — Atlas. 

A most extraordinary production. We know no author who possesses such power as is ex 
hiUted in this Tolume— no writer who can sustain such a calm mental tone, and so deepl? 
interest, without haying recourse to any startling expedients. — Weekly Chronicle. 

A story of surpassing interest, riveting the attention from the very first, and sustaining it 
br a copiousness of incident rare, indeed, with modem English novelists. — Critic. 

Minute anatomy of the mind predominates over incidents ; these being made subordinate 
to description or the exhibition of character. The book displays great power. — Spectator. 

The characters are strongly marked, the incidents are of a kind which enlist the sympa 
thies. The style is fresh and vigorous, and a thrilling interest is excited. — Morning Post. 

For power of thought and expression we do not know its rival among modern productions 
There is much to ponder over, rejoice over, weep over, in its ably-written pages.— £ra. 

Since the time when Scott used to astonish the world, no novel has had such success, or aU 
tracted so much attention. Its merits, artistically considered, are of a very high order. We 
have read nothing that took hold of our mind more firmly. — Boston 7\mes. 

Simple, yet replete with interest—quite in the vein of Fielding, yet unexceptionable where 
Fielding is least commendable. — Mrs. Kirkland. 

** Jane Eyre'* is one of the most intensely-interesting fictions that ever fell from the pen. It 
strikes out into a new path— it is the first of a new style of writings. Not a character in the 
work is overdrawn, not a line but has its meaning. There is no prosy descriptions by the way 
of filling in, no unnecessary personages to annoy you, and the reader, during its peiusal, be* 
comes absortMd so deeply, that we have beard of one or two cases where midnight found some 
poring over it, and sunrise, still enwrapt in its leaves. — Boston Gazette. 

One of the truest and best romances that we have ever read, excepting those of Fielding. 
To those who read novels merely for the excitement of unraveling an intricate plot, '* Jane Eyre'* 
will be abundantly satisfying, but those who require something besides this, will find enough 
to repay them for reading it, which can be said of very few modem books. — Standard. 

Take our word for it, this is the book of the season— tAe book— the ablest, stivmgest, and 
most masculine novel that has appeared. It is written with the most exquisite art, which 
conceals itself and deals only in effect. The author is plausible as De Foe, and at the ssms 
time as good a master of English style as BvHyrn.—PhiladelpMa Dollar Newspaper 

Hazper and Brothers, Fablishers, New York. 



JTnteresting falorks for ijoutl) 

AND FAMILY READING, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BT 

Weto ITorft. 

iFlotoers of iPaiilr* 

SELECTED FROM NORTHCOTE, iESOP, CROXALL, GELLERT, DODS- 

LET, GAY, LA FONTAINE, LESSING, KRASICKI, HERDER, 

MERRICK, COWPER, ETC. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin gilt. 75 cknts. 

This is truly a beautifal wreath of* flowers/' called from the g^ardens of the mind, en- 
riched with numerous poetic and pictorial gems, and worthy a place in the cabinet of any 
youthful reader in the country. The compiler has happily succeeded in making an ex- 
cellent selection from the numerous authors he has consulted, and produced a work en- 
tirely unexceptionable. — New York Farmer and Mechanic* 



Siirn f If Sit at fl|omr; 

BY DR. AIKIN AND MRS. BARBAULD. 
EMBELLISHED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

^ BEVISED EDITION. 16mO, MUSLIN OILT. 75 CENTS. 

This work has been so long a deservedly public favorite, as a teacher both of scientific 
and moral lessons to the youthful, that it would be a work of supererogation to speak of 
its merits— and the style in which the publiMher has put it forth is exceedingly attractive. 
As a present to the young, we know no work which ought to be placed before it. — Anglo- 
American. 



f^ntton^u ISooft of £atttrr lafV ®|irn. 

REVISED AND IMPROVED BY J. L. BLAKE, D.D. 

PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PERSONS, BUT WILL BE 

FOUND INTERESTING FOR PERSONS OF ArLL AGES. 

18M0, MUSLIN OILT. 37^ CENTS. 

This is an exception to a large class of books in circulation. The subjects it treats of 
are attractive and deeply interesting, and they are handled in a manner'suited to the 
youngest reader. Each page is accompanied by questions upon its contents, which aid 
much in fixing the facts it unfolds in the mind. To the young it will be an invaluable 
guide in obtaining correct ideas of all that is known of the earth and its -internal structure, 
of vegetables, animals, insects, reptiles, the ocean, fishes, the atmosphere, the moon, the 
sun, and the solar systems.— Cayuga Toctin, 
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3 INTEAESTINO WORKS FOR YOUTH. 

W^tov^ of the Slmerfcan Uriiolutfoti* 

REVISED AND IMPROVED BY J. L. BLA.KE, D.D. 

18mo, muslin. 37i cents. 

A conciM and clear nnrretion of the chief events of the American Revolotiini ; sos- 
taining, by the simple recital of facts, -without adornment, iinal>atftd interest from begin* 
ning to end. Anrtther thing in its favor is. that it was oriK^inally published under ihe su- 
pervision of the London Siiciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The pictorial 
illastrations give interest to the work, and its numenms maps will greatly assist the 
■cholar or reader in a perusal of its pages. — Albany Spectaior. 



STiu JIttiirnne <Som|ianfon anV iFCreitOrr Heatrer* 

CONSISTING OF HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES, 

AND SELECTIONS IN POETRY. 

BY J. L. BLAKE, D.D. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

This is a rery pretty little work for children, and may be put into their hands with the 
most perfect assurance that it will be read with pleasure and profit. It is got op in toe 
form uf a series of Lessons, especially adapted to the young. 



<Britflrr to as^iitVom anV Wittut; 

®t, parental finsttuctton. 

DESIGNED FOR YOUNG PERSONS OF EITHER SEX. SELECTED 
MAINLY FROM THE WRITINGS OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN. 

18mo, muslin. '37J cents. 

The scope of this little book is excellent. It is an attempt to enlighten the heart as 
well as the mind of young people, by examples as well as precepts of virtue and religions 
purity. We can safely recommend the book for the young. — Christian Inquirer. 



ISeatttCeit of lEtifillnli fifittors* 

EDITED BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

IBmo, muslin. 37i cents. 
This little volume presents a connected view of some of the most striking* points of En- 
glish history, in a style of studied plainness and simplicity. It will create a taste for his- 
tory, which, with all its uncertainties, is often stranger than fiction, and far more in* 
struct! ve. 



ISeatttfeit of iPrencli '^intovs^ 

EDITED BY JOHN FROST, LL.D. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin. 37i cents. 
It affords a snr^inct view of important circumstances and eminent men in French his- 
tory trom the earliest period to our day. It also contains a number of anecdotes of Na- 
poleon. The iKHik will amuse and instruct the youngs, inasmuch as it combines personal 
anecdote with historical information. — Courier, 



XNTERESTmO WORKS FOR YOUTH. 3 

STlie 3Lf£e ot ehvinu 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS AND CHAPMAN. 

16mo, muslin. 75 cbnts. ^ 

The ol^ect of this admirable volume is to exhibit in a connected series the events which 
distingaished oar Lord's history on earth, in the words of inspiration, freed from the con- 
fusion which more or less arises iu the mind of every reader in |>erusingthe nnronuected 
and, in some instances, apparently conflicting accounts of the different e? angclists. 



WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY ADAMS. 

COMPLSTB EDITION. ISmO, MUSLIN. 75 CENTS 

Was there ever any thing written by mere man that the reader wished longer, except- 
ing Robiuson Crusoe, Don Quixote, and the Pilgrim's Progress? — Dr. Johnson. 

Hew happy that this, the most moral of romances, is not only the most charming of bookSi 
but the most instructive. — A. Chalmers. 

^o fiction in any language was ever better supported than these Adventure* of Robin- 
son Crusoe. — Dr. Blair. 



Wittuvtu of SSarls 3Life. 

BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 

18mo, muslin. 37i cents. 

No one will require a commendation of a book from this pleasing authoress. This is a 
collection of narratives, written for and dedicated to ** A Daughter," *' to illustrate in a 
simple and pleasing mauner some of the most important lessons of early education." Or- 
dinary stories of little merit are sufficiently abundant, but good illustrations, like those in 
this volume, can be commended to the confidence of all parents, as free from sentimental- 
ipm and filled with interest and monl.— Highland Courier. 



WU^nnttH of STaittr^ atiV otlirr Atorfrs 



SEI^CTEO FROM THE WRITINGS OF JANE TATLOR. 

BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

The above-named little volume is compiled from the esteemed writings of Jane Taylor, 
f Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Of course such names are a ready passport to the domestic cir- 
le for whatever may proceed from their endorsement. The volume is accompanied bj 
% profile of the author. 
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BEINa SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR. JOHN AIKIN. 

BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

This volume k a selection from the writings of Dr. Aikin; a name that may safely 
challenge the long list of those who have distinguished themselves by their pen for 
noral worth and true excellence. Besides this, he was a stanch Republican, lived during 
the American war, and, like Milton and Hampden, did not disguise his opinions. 



4 UfTBEESTINO WORKS FOR YOUTH. 

BXI50 FURTHER SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF DR. JOHIT 
» AIKIN, WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cbhts. 

Dr. Aikin wrote mach, wrote rarefally, and well : euch was hi* resrard for the jomtg, 
mod his desire fur iheir welfare, that n«i kind of occupation gave him more pleasure than 
that of writing for the amusement and instruction of the young. His writings hare ex- 
erted the widest and happiest influence, and should be the must highly cherished of all 
his prodactions. — Mrs. S. J. Hale. 



f^intotlt E^ltH tot 9outfi. 

BY MISS MA.RY E. LEE, of Charleston, S. C. 
18mo, muslin. 37i cents. 

A collection of incidents and historical facts decked in the garb of fiction, and addressed 
to the comprehensiuu of the young. The tales are replete with interest, and are all in- 
tended to instruct as well as amuse, while ihey convey a large amount of information re- 
specting the several countries and distinguished individuals whose names fill the chrooi- 
cUs of time. 



Stifngs lis theft rfoht SLumtn. 

SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF MRS. BARBAULD. 

BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

18mo, muslin. 37i cents. 

The name of Mrs. Barbaald will of itself be a sufficient guarantee for the merit of this 
volame. Mrs. Hale has, in the present selection, aimed to separate the productions of 
the above-named authoress from those of her brother, who cnntribuied originally to the 
** Evenings at Home." These admirable chapters are eminently suited to the perusal and 
study of youth, being fraught with much varied instruction and moral teaching. 



Sbttntu In Mature; 

^t Conbersatfons for difrDteii on 2.anTi anH ^S&attx* 

WITH MAP AND NUMEROUS WOOD-CUTS. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

The author of the present volume is the well-known Mrs. Marcet, whose deservedly 
popular ComtertatUnu on Chemistry did more to excite an interest and sustain a taste for 
chemical pursuits among the young, than almoet all similar publications put together. 
The subjects treated of in this work are the remarkable features of physical geography^ 
cataracts, volcanoes, submarine islands, hot springs, hurricanes, &c. 



Hamiileit about the eountrs. 

BY MRS. E. F. ELLET, of Columbia, S. C. 

^ 18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

The object of the present work is to depict some of the rreat distinctive features of the 
western and southern sections of our far-spread country. The author's peculiarly.felicitous 
style being admirably suited to this class of writing, her pictures of sc^enery and group- 
ings of character deserve especial notice, and merit even a rank among more ambitious 
prodactions. 



INTERSSTINe WORKS FOR YOUTH. O 

BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF BERQUIN. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cknts. 

The productions of M. Berqain are so charming and easy of comprehension by children, 
that few, if any, of our writers may be considered his superior. Those who have l>een 
once familiar with this choice little work in their youth, will not easily lose the recol- 
lection of its fascinating pages. 



18mo, muslin. S7i cbnts. 

This charming little manual of biography portrajrs the history of two most memorable in- 
dividuals, whose names and magnificent achievements will live '* with the land's language.** 
Being prepared expressly for the perusal of youth, these memoirs, exhibiting in un ab- 
breviated form the intensely-interesting vicisititudes attendant on the career of these dis- 
tinguished mariners, convey a better idea of their respective characters and claims to 
the merit of discovery, perhaps, than is to be met with in any other accessible writer. 



18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

The reader who delights to trace the progress of discovery, or to study the character 
of the bold and enterprising Spaniards — the most remarkable of the early navigators after 
Columbus— will be disposed to prize the present work. Its perusal will not only afford a 
rich entertainment, but will also convey a large store of geographical information respecl> 
log our Southern Continent. 



Che iPafrg iJoofc 

IirCLUDlNO TWELVE NEW STORIES, EXPRESSLY TRANSLATED 

FOR THIS WORK. 

WITH EIGHTY FINE ENGRAVINGS BY ADAMS. 

16mo, muslin oilt. 75 cbnts. 



This attractive juvenile, comprising nearly thirty of the most popular Fairy Stories of 
Jie day, is copioubly embellished, splendidly bound and gilt, and reduced in price to 75 
cents, or in paper rovers to 50 cents — the cheapest as well as the most favorite book for 



yonth ever published. An admirably-written introduction by Hon. G. C. Verplauck is 
prefixed. . 



|l|a?rn^it popular STrcIinolpss; 

^t l^ofesstons anH SiraHes. 

ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTY ENGRAVINGS. 

2 VOLS. ISmo, muslin. 90 cents. 

The above work embraces a class of subjects in which every individual is deeply inter- 
ested, and with which, as a mere philosophical inspector of the affairs of men, he should 
become acquainted. They challenge attention in this country especially, a great propor* 
tion of the community being engaged in some branch of the professional or mechanical 
departments of business as a means of subsistence or distinction. It is a w<urk eminently 
suited for the perusal of youth. 



6 INTERESTDrO WORKS FOR YOUTH. 

<BrOl1»imfth'ii Vitat of nrafceSelTr. 

18mo, muslin. S5 cents. 

Hie Vicmr of Wakefield, the best novel in the English langnage, whether we conrider 
the design or the execution, the moral or the incident, is loo well known to need any pan* 
egyrir here. Goldsmith, according to Dr. Johnson, never touched any thing that he did 
not adorn, and of all his works, poetry or prose, this is ojiquestionably the most popular. 



iForerastlr Cow; 

#t, ttie JLantismaii tutneTi Aaflor. 

BY MRS. MARY S. B. DANA. 

18mo, muslin. 87^ cents. 

A delightful little domestic stor^, which commends itself strongly to the attention of 
fhe reader by its unaffected simplicity. It inculcates morality, religion, and temperaoos 
in a most attractive manner.— JBa/<mor« AmerictuL 



STIir i?outiB Saflor. 

A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

BY MRS. MARY S. B. DANA. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

This is a story of no ordinary interest, consisting of a series of perilous adventures, de- 
picting crime and its consequences with a skill at once artistical and powerful, and por- 
tmying the sweet inflnences of Christianity in all their beauty and loveliness. A parent 
could scarcely find a more instructive tale for his children, and young men might derive 
influences from its perusal that would save them many a heartache.— ^tidtim fotarnal. 



21 i?rar toftft the iFranftlfnj^; 

#r, to Sbaflzt ann be dtronfl* 

BY E. JANE GATE. 

18M0, MUSLIN. 37i CENTS. ^ 

" This is one of that class of entertaining as well as instructive books, of that peculiaily 
fascinating character, which captivates by the simple and unsophisticated style of the nar* 
rative, the influence of which falls upon the soul as the sweet cadences of gentle masio 
to the listening ear, soothing and elevating the willing mind. We think, it can be com- 
mended to the perusal of all to whom kindness and benevolence are loved and cherished 
feelings.** 

3Slf?afietii iSrnton; 

4Dt, asielfjiCon in connectfon toCtl) jfasfiConable JLffe. 

18mO, MUSLIN. 37^ CENTS. 

This is a good and truthful story, naturally and beautifully written, illastratingxeligioa 
in connection with fashionable life, and proving that the hollow and costly pleasures of 
earth can not fill and nourish the soul. We commend it to Christian mothers who force 
their daughters into excesses of dress and fashionable party>society ; to ladies who desire 
to obtain true peace and happiness ; and to young men ymo would gain that nolHlity of 
spirit which Heaven gives.— Antony Spectator, 



INTERESTING WORKS FOR YOUTH. 7 

WH^ll^ntlivops; ovy ms snothtv^n Milt. 

A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON AN INCIDENT WHICH HAPPENED IN 
NEW TORK. 

18mo, muslin. 37i obnts. 

Exceedingly well adapted to impress the minds of youth with sentiments of morality 
and a love of virtae. The author has must happily blended simple but thrilling incidents 
with excellent religious principles and motives, in a manner which can not fail to recom- 
mend the work to public favor. — Evening Gazette. 



Wxt mivCti iKixly anV otfirr ^^Itn. 

BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

A bnolc which will absorb with its touching interest, and the reader will find profit 
combined with the pleasure, for none can peruse these tales without acknowledging the 
force of the teachings they inculcate.— £t;«ntn^ Gazette, 



Kitafirl; ot^ SrfaU o£ the fl|rart 

A TALE FOR THE TOUNG. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

A touching narrative, portraying the emotions, trials, and vicissitades incident to life, 
especially in the family circle. It is ayery entertaining and instructive work, and can 
scarcely be perused without advantage even by adults. — Recorder. 



STIir ^TtDin ISrotlieri^; or^ %tnnm,% tit <SIiarfts. 

ISaO, MUSLIN. 37j^ CENTS. 

The story contained in this book abounds with interesting incidents to keep the atten- 
tion awake, and susrgests many important lessons to reward a diligent perusal. There is 
a simplicity and truthfulness about the characters which beguiles the reader into an im- 
pression that he is occupied with a narrative of veritable farts. It teaches the young, in 
a most persna^ive manner, the importance of right principles of action, and shows them 
the extreme danger of ever beginning to wander from the path of honor and integrity.^ 
Evangelut, 



A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
EDITED BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 

ISmO, muslin. 37i CENTS. 

A very aransing little work, depicting the various casualties, mishaps, and minor x 
ralities of housekeeping and housekeepers. — Mirror, 



8 INTERE8TINO WORKS FOR TOUTH. 

Hecollectfotij) o£ a l^onntkttptv. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE OILMAN. 

18mo, muslin. 45 csnts. 

*' This is a pretti1y*told ta]e of domestic life in New England ; it exhibits snndry e^ 
rorsof omission in the edacation of yuanur ladies for the after daties of housekeeping. 
The troubles and vexatioos cares of the uninitiated are given in a graphic and pictoretque 
style." 

iETIir SKasflotner; 

#¥, Attetclics ot Scenes anti Sncftieiits amoitfl tfie IBescentHnto 
of tt)e ^notims. 

BY MRS. HARRIET B. STOWE. 

18mo, muslin. 45 csnts. 

A series of beantifnl and deeply-interesting tales, remarkable for a vigorous yet disci- 
plined imagination, a lively yet pare style, and their high moral tone. They are btxiks 
which will interest niatare readers as well as children and youth. As an aatbor, Mrs. 
Stowe will take her plane among that fine and elevated class to which Miss Sedgwick and 
Mrs. Child belong; authors whose writings unite with the graces of composition a deep 
sympathy with all that is human, and a noble philanthropy.— i}t6/tcaZ Repository. 



4^t, \i!if)itf) mattes tbe IQero. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cbnts. 
An admirable vdame ; admirable in style, in sentiment, and in tendency. — Cornier, 



A TALE OF EARLT LIFE. 

By the Author of " Conquest and Self-Conquest.** 

18mo, muslin. 87^ cents. 

We have read this volume with unroingled satisfaction. It is replete with instruction, 
not only for the young, but fur nil who are concerned to knnw and judge their motives nf 
life. Wo thank the author for her nsce and interesting discriminations between the mo- 
tives of conduct. Indeed, we dti not know of any works of this description from the 
American press which are entitled to a more just popularity than those which have pro- 
ceeded from the pen of this writer. They place her beside the Edgeworths, and the Bar- 
baulds, and the Opies, who have so long delighted and instructed our children and us.— 
New York Observer. 

^r, for tofmt sfiall S 2.ibe. 

By the Author of *' Conquest and Self-Conquest.** 
18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 
A book most worthy to be pot into the hands of youth engaged in their educational 
course, and can not but inspire the love of truth and goodness for their own sakes. — Bib- 
Ueal Repository. 



INTERESTING WORKS FOR YOUTH. 9 

WlSomun un Snfsma; 

^t, 2.Cfe anH (ts HebeaUngs. 

By the Author of " Conquest aud Self-Conqaest/* 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

For trathfalness of nataral delineation and high moral tone, these works are nnezeell- 
td.— North American. 



WlStulth anV SS^ortli; 

18mo, muslin. 45 cents. 

Lively in narrative, interesting in incident, and ingeninas in constrartion, the work is 
at the same time a safe gaide to the yoang in the path to happiness, honor, and useful- 
ness. — New York Observer. 

as^fiat'19 to iir Sonr; 

^t, t^z B^ni anH V)t Was* 

By the Author of « Wealth and Worth." 

I8M0, muslin. 45 CENTS. 

Well calculated for old or young, but more especially to encourage the young to act 
from principle and live for usefulness. No one can read these books withoat feeling en- 
couraged to act honorably and honestly.— iVetoftur^A Courier. 



WSSllton HariirSt ^nV other ^aUu. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
ISmo, muslin. 45 cents. 
A series of lively and most pleasing tales and sketches, in the author's best vein, com- 
prising Wilton Harvey ; Cousin Frank ; a Day in a Rail-road Car ; the Irish Girl ; Dan- 
iel Prime ; Huguenot Family ; Post-office ; Second Thoughts Best. 

STfir IPoot Hfcfi m^n anV the HCch Hoot SlfCam 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

18mo, muslin. 45 cents. 

We recognize in these books feminine skill nnd delicacy of delineation, with unusual 
discrimination of character and knowledge uf the heart. Another high recommendation 
is their marked religious tone.— Norwich Courier. 



3Lfiir anV 3irt 3Lfiir; 

^t, Bomesttc J9betbfce fiUustrateH. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK 

ISmo, muslin. 45 cents. 

Every person would be benefited mentally and morally by a perusal of this book ; it » 
full of graphic delineation and touching pathos. — True Sun. 



10 INTERESTING WORKS FOR TOUTH. 

ac 3Loiie STofteti (or eiifllrren. 

BT MISS SEDGWICK. 

18mO, MUSLIN. 45 CSNT8. 

Theae sketches, from the pen of one of the best writers in the country, commend them- 
aeWes to the pablic with no ordinary force. — Evemgelut, 

Sbtovltu Cor i^oung ^tvuonn. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
18mo, muslin. 45 cents. 

There is a sweetness and sociability in her stories we meet with nowhere else.— iVinff- 
bmrrh Courier. 

Her wriiini^ are alwajrs well worth reading. These stories are desigfned for the yonng 
more particularly, but the quiet good sense and sterling principle they contain will make 
them acceptable to maturer minds. — Herald, 



Sntum utCV lEtCiB; or, SbtlU^tainlni. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

18mo, muslin. 45 cents. 

A very interesting collection, all of which point an excellent moral. We suppose few 
ooold read these works without acknowledging they were not only deeply interested, but 
that they felt the force of the lessons they inculcate. — Herald, 



iSoarVfng ®ttt; or, Sotnei^tfc 3Lf£e. 

18mo, muslin. 37j^ cents. 

There is so much of the appearance of ** real life" in this little book, that we opine it 

was written by some lady who knew full well whereof she affirmed. It belongs to that 

class of tales for dotnesiin life to which Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Sedgwick, and other 

of our fair countrywomen have made so many choice contributions. 



Uncle Jlohti; or, ^St In too mucii STrouUr/^ 

BY MRS. ORME. 
18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 
This little work will be read with deep interest and profit by all. The plot of the story 
is simple, and rhe incidents belong to the resrion of fact rather than of fancy ; but the 
truthfulness of its descriptions, its masterly delineations of charactf^r, and the liveliness 
of its style, render it highly piquant and agreeable, while the clearness with which it 
mirrors many things that the world is ton prune to lose sight of, and the uncompromising 
earnestness with which it inculcates certuin weighty truths, must commend it to the at- 
tention of all who desire the infusion of a truer spirit into the details of every-day life.— 

snir ^rnamentit SfiscoiiereTr. 

BY MRS. HUGHS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

ISmo, muslin. 35 cents. 
The author glances at some interesting portions of Natural History ; but the prominent 
object is so strikingly to contrast selfishness and ingratitude with disinterestedness and its 
Attendant virtues, as shall force us to abhor the deformity of the one, and urge usfcnrwaid 
in the pursuit of the other. 



INTERESTING WORKS FOR YOVTB. 11 

91)0 SnftDel lEleclatmeti ; anir 3^m Clattt, tfie ^tj)])ait. 

BY A CLERGYMAN. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

ISmo, muslin. 35 cents. 

" A narrative of intense interest, founded in fact, and marked by a series uf surprising 
events suflBcient to challenge belief; there is conveyed, hciwever, a good moral lesson, 
that of strengthening the conviction of a special superintending Providence." 



BY THOMAS DAY. 

18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 

This well-known and popular work has been read by many a boy with delight and in- 
struction, and will continue to communicate equal delight to those that are to follow. It 
was the object of the author to convey to the youthful mind such usriful impressions 
as were calculated to promote the formation of a generous, a contented, and a manly 
character ; and it is even mure adapted to the state of society at present than it was at 
the period when it was written. 



^riie &on of a dtnlUH. 

BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin, 3I| cents. 

"Fascinating in its delineations, admirable in its moral, just as a picture of the mind, 
a faithful and true portraiture of the resottoof genius vascillating, unapplied, and turning 
to ruin, and the same genius supported hy so'iud moral principle, strengthened by judi- 
cious exercise and continuous effort, useful and triumphant." 



STiir i^otttiB (tvuHot; or^ the SfiC|itDrrtftrlr ISos. 

CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS SHIPWRECK, AND OF HIS RES- 
IDENCE ALONE UPON AN UNINHABITED ISLAND. 

BY MRS. HOFLAND. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin. 3U cents. 

'*In this delightful story the design of the author has been to display the never- failing 
goodness of Gud in his providence, even when the heaviest misfortunes have befallen 
them ; and to show that there is no situation, however deplorable, in which a person can 
not, by the exercise of fortitude, ingenuity, and perseverance, increase the comforts and 
lighten the evils of his condition." 



J 



12 XNTBEESTINO WORKS FOR TOVTH. 

Vtvllu ot the &tu. 

BEING AUTHENTIC NARRATIVES OV REMARKABLE AND AFFECT- 
ING DISASTERS UPON THE DEEP. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin. 35 certs. 
** There i« a fascination about the ocean, and a lieaaty, which seem to clings round the 
hearu of th<ise who have beheld its changes and experienced its variety ; but we fancy 
that many a buy will read in these pages of dangers and trials of which he had no pre- 
vious c«mneption, and find his feverish anxiety for such perils Jess strong. The loss of 
the Kent is the longest narrative in this Tolume. It is yividly told| and can not be pern- 
sad without thrilling emotion. 



<Sarolfnr INS tuttvltsi 

^r, tf)e l^oung CTra^ielet from ^])Co. 

BY MRS. PHELPS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

18mo, muslin. 35 cents. 



BY MISS ELIZA ROBINS. ^ 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
3 VOLS. ISmo, muslin, f I OOL 



AND CONSEQUENT DISCOVERT OF CERTAIN ISLANDS IN THE CA- 
RIBBEAN SEA, ETC. 
EDITED BY MISS JANE PORTER. 
18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 
The most curions and instructive work that has appeared since the first dawn of dis- 
covery, and in the history of navigation. — Spectator. 
A more attractive personal narrative never iraaed from the press. — New Monthly Mag, 

A STORT OF MARRIED LIFE. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

18mo, muslin. 87^ cents. 



0Xt before mts after ifVtorrfafle. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
18mo, muslin. 37^ cents. 



J^artfrlr anH £fnslr. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

18M0y MUSLIN. 37^ CENTS. 



THE 



IMAGE OF HIS FATHER: 



A SnU oC a a^ottns ^onitffi. 



BROTHERS UATUEW. 



WITH ILLUSTRATION!. 



Camplttt tn fftoa 9a«ta. 



NEW YORK: 

HA.aPB& it BROTHERS. PUDLISHBRSL 
81 CLlpy •TBiSKT. 

1648. 
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AGE OF HIS FATHER: 



a Sale of a 3?oun8 ^onftes* 



BROTHERS MAYHEW. 



WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Complete (ti 9too S)art». 



NEW YORK: 

[ARPER <fc BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
82 CLIFF STREET. 

1848. 
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JAMES'S WHIM. AND ITsloNSEflSENfeEfc 

lAMES'S GDWRIE; 01. THE inNfi*8 PLOT. 

JAMES'S SIR THEODORE BROUGHTMi OR. 
> LAUREL WATER. 

A ieliffbtfoIIy-iiiTtBted stoiy, tketchad wHh all tht 
'■lill ud fidelity uf natuv for whieh the sutbor it lo 



kigbly e6lebrated. We comneiid it •• one of the 

pleeMnt %aA intereeting of the elate whieh it sdorae. 
^JUttrary OoMtttt. 

8vOf Pmht, 90 emfv. 

BULWER'S HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE 
SAXON KINGS. 

▲ nobler romance than any which baa yet appealed 
from hit pen,^PInittdelpkia Amerien Ctmritr, 

8v0» Paper. 95 ca^. 

MISS BREMER'S BROTHERS AND StSTERS. 

▲ fint-rate norel, ecoal to any of Mist Biemer'a 
nnner prodactiona.— Jf eMeiifer. 

Thif eroilinr, happy atory will make the very glookn- 
««' ««ler in lo»e with life. It i« among the reiy beat 
« Miia Bremer*^ worka. The character of General 
HeiltaleB it aa finely drawn aa any one of 8oott*a old 
wnioa.—DoMglat Jtrrold?* Paper. 

bf. Paper. S5c«ate. 

JANE EYRE; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

'^JoMByre* ia one of the troeat and best romiuoee 
ve have ever read, except thoie of Fielding. -New 
Terk Standard. 

It ia a book to make the heart beat, and to fill the 
qna with tean.— /«qiu{oii AtUu. 

8eOf Paper. S9 ctkte. 

MARY BRUNTON'S SELr-CONTROL. 

*$M-CoietreSr ia a novel of amperior aecit and 
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Fwttr. 
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WARREN'S' NSW/ 
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modem fiction eo tbri^ii 
beaatifallr Batumi and t __ 

new tale br dm gifted -nalliqnifo 
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